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I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up by love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered. 
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TO ELINOR 


O beauty, beauty! 
Thow shed’st a moony night of quiet through me! 
—tThe Fool’s Tragedy. 
Galen, Vesalius and Aristotle 
The human heart exhaustively discussed ; 
And now it’s known to beat within a bottle 
Even when its owner’s dust. 


I doubt the Fleming, doubt the Pergaminian. 
More modern dicta render little light. 

I doubt the forcibly expressed opinion 
Of the ancient Stagirite. 


Anatomists, I hold, are frightful cynics. 
Biologists I sweepingly reject. 

I never shall be found attending clinics, 
Whatever they dissect. 


Though conscious of their laudable endeavor 
Toward scientific truth, I much misdoubt, 
As to the heart, if any one can ever 
Ferret its secret out. 


That muscular organ seated in the thorax, 
Known from before the days of the Ephesians, 
Susceptible to hat-pin as to war-axe, 
Subject to cardiac lesions, 


With ventricles and auricles confounds me. 
All that I know of physiologic fact 

Is: when I look at you, it quite astounds me 
The way I feel it act! 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Some of the brilliant papers in this profound 
volume are written in the first person, some 
affect the editorial “we.” Well, we knew 
that all along and, personally, I don’t care. 
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He laid his books aside, forgot to read, 
To hunt wild goslings down the river Tweed .. . 


CHATTERTON: Resignation. 


Gosling: The offspring of a Goose. 
Dictionary. 


Sir Kenelme Digby was several times taken 
and let go again, at last Imprison’d in Winchester- 
House. I can compare him to nothing but a great 
Fish that we catch and let go again, but still he 
will come to the Bait, at last therefore we put 
him into some Pond for Store. 


SELDEN: Table-Talk. 


But impudent boys are to be specially restrained 
from meddling with books, who, when they are 
learning to draw the forms of letters, if copies 
of the most beautiful books are allowed them, 
begin to become incongruous annotators, and 
wherever they perceive the broadest margin about 
the text, they furnish it with a monstrous alpha- 
bet, or their unchastened pen immediately pre- 
sumes to draw any other frivolous thing whatever 
that occurs to their imagination. 

Philobiblon. 


He wrote in two reviews; raw pork at night 
He ate, and opium; kept a bear at college; 
A most extraordinary man was he. 


Alfarabi. 
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ON LITERARY INFLUENCE 


This entity—Myself—regarding it 
With unhilarious abstraction 
Engenders in my mind a fit 
Of deleterious dissatisfaction. 


The elements of which my Self is made 
Produce in me a deep dubiety 

Because my being seems arrayed 
In borrowed robes of such insane variety. 


The characters that I have read about 
In novels and in graphic fiction 

Throughout my life have led about 
My soul in inharmonious dereliction. 


Pluming myself upon my likeness to 
Too many novel-heroes, quaintly 
I have assumed each day a new 
Romantic réle, though few of them were saintly. 


I was Pendennis, I was Aramis, 
Monsieur Beaucaire and Richard Carvel; 
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Every new metamorphosis 
Proved me a Protean imitative marvel. 


Oh, I have read too much, and been a deal 
Too sunstruck in my perihelion 
Time and again; and now I feel 
Myself a bookworm turned a mere chameleon. 


The traits I most regard and most affect 
I recognize in classic lessors. 
Critics could easily dissect 
And reassort them to their real possessors. 


Fictive creations of man’s myriad mind 
Through lettered book-backs in my study 
Leer at this aping of their kind 
Until I blush a blush that turns me ruddy. 


Before a mirror, even as I stare 
I am aware my real identity 
Goes glimmering; shimmering there 
I see the blur of my composite entity. 


Like the weird photographs they used to print 
Combining mugs of many a resident 

To figure forth a spooky hint 
Of typical burglar, banker, or ex-president. 


And now I cannot bow or take a chair 
Or tie my tie, or smile politely, 

But some book character is there 
Guiding my motions so I do it rightly. 
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Lost, lost my actual and breathing self, 
Through novels sunk to this abysm! 
Those various heroes on the shelf 
Know me a shreds-and-patches plagiarism. 


Reader Omnivorous, ah! then, beware; 
From novels flee, your spirit freeing, 
Lest you become—or don’t you care ?— 

Just such another fiction-ruined being! 


[19] 


THE: GOLDEN CE” 


Robert Graves is an English poet whose verse 
we hold in high estimation, and of late years 
Robert has got interested in the dream-world. He 
has now published his “The Meaning of Dreams,” 
which we sat down lately to read and inwardly 
digest. Most interesting we found his chapter on 
the theory of The Double Self. 


Briefly (he says) this is Dr. Rivers’s sugges- 
tion, that when we are up against a problem 
that has two possible ways out, we try either 
one way or the other; it is necessary for the 
success of our attempt that there should be no 
uncertainty in our minds while we are taking 
the particular course we have decided upon; 
therefore we forget the other. Whenever we 
are faced by a problem of this sort, and it hap- 
pens every day, sometimes many times a day, 
we split up two selves, each self standing for 
one of these opposing courses of action, and 
we then behave as the hypocrite or as the clepto- 
maniac or as the madman, though not of course 
in so strikingly peculiar and sensational a way. 
All instances of absence of mind are due to 
conflict of this sort, all cases of inconsistent or 
strange behavior. 
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He goes on to say that the weaker self, that 
loses the decision, usually becomes victorious in 
a dream. Well, just the other day we had a 
curious experience about that. 

Along Third Avenue runs the Open Air Line 
of the orange-colored “L” trains. Hastening to 
the Grand Central for our express the other day, 
we glanced up and perceived an “L” train passing 
in all its glory against an early Spring twilight. 
We were arrested in our tracks. But, after a 
short conflict, our better self asserted itself and 
we tore our eyes away from the spectacle and 
hastened on. We made our express by a minute. 
That night we dreamed a curious dream. 

It seemed that we were again hastening for our 
express. Again we were arrested by that golden 
fissure in the violet sky. The train clove the twi- 
light on heels of thunder. The Elevated uprights 
rocked beneath its flight. As we stood agape we 
felt a violent wrench through all our being. We 
tore ourselves from the embrace of the lean and 
wrinkle-overcoated pedestrian with whom we 
seemed to have become entangled, and, spurning 
his loaded brief-case into the gutter, dove—but 
upward—in a most graceful arc, to the flying 
glory overhead. We felt our hair playing about 
our head like lambent flame, and all our limbs 
were of a sudden incomparable lightness. We 
stepped on the front platform of the train as it 
was slowing-up for 42nd Street. Sliding open 
the front door and inserting ourselves suddenly 
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into the motorman’s cubicle, we introduced our- 
selves with a smile. The man’s hair went a ghastly 
white and he toppled over. Stopping to assure 
ourselves, however, that his heart still beat, we 
seized the lever, turned on the juice, and had 
the enormous pleasure of seeing the 42nd Street 
platform stream away behind us filled with 
frantic faces and a long wailing echo. 

Passing 50th we increased the speed. As we 
had anticipated the train at length rose com- 
pletely from the rails. It curved upward and out- 
ward, shaking free its coils like a golden snake. 
We pushed the lever to its utmost, turned, and 
stuck our head out of the door to observe the 
interior of our own car. Pandemonium, you 
might well think, would be reigning. But no! 
The passengers hung to their straps or rocked 
bovinely in their seats as though nothing had hap- 
pened, save that one or two, having passed their 
stations, were wrangling querulously with the con- 
ductor at the rear door. He, on the platform, 
rubbed his eyes, and at last perceiving the tail 
end of Harlem flashing away far beneath us, 
seemed to believe that something was wrong. He 
came up the swaying aisle and stuck his head in 
the door. “Say, Ed—” he began. Then his mouth 
opened. “Don’t worry,” we beamed at him. Then 
we added airily, “Tell ’°em Albany’s the next stop 
—at least—maybe.” 

But the conductor had flopped right straight 
backward upon the matting. “Drunk!” we heard 
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one elderly passenger exclaim, looking disapprov- 
ingly at him over the edge of his paper. The 
others were now hanging out of the opened win- 
dows on both sides, admiring the view. 

We passed Albany with a bare nod of recogni- 
tion and winged higher. That train just switched 
its tail coquettishly and licked upward like light- 
ning for the night-blue depths above. The last 
car snapped its couplings and rocketed in a fine 
arc through space, shaking out the passengers 
like parti-colored confetti. The passengers in 
our own car clapped their hands in innocent de- 
light. A sack-like East side mother was holding 
a small child up to the window. He stretched 
his baby hands to the earth, now a dim, small 
spinning silver orb beneath, and crowed lustily. 

As for us, we were beginning to sing and 
shout, “Oh, Jupiter, Jehovah, and all the Plan- 
ets!’ This, as we remember it, we kept repeat- 
ing ad nauseam to our own great satisfaction. 
Of course, we knew, or we had known, that Je- 
hovah is not to be called a planet. But it all 
seemed quite natural at the time. Getting a slight 
reflection of ourselves in the window beside us, 
we were charmed to observe that the hair on 
our head was a flickering of very pretty red and 
yellow tongues of flame, but, if such a thing 
could possibly have happened, we might have 
been disheartened to recognize that, at the same 
time, we were without any clothes at all. As it 
was, we seemed to be a fine physical specimen 
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chiefly resembling a tinted drawing by William 
Blake. So we didn’t care. And as for the oc- 
cupants of the car, thank Heaven they seemed 
in some mysterious way, suddenly to have shucked 
their dusty and drab insignia of mortality and 
all to be sitting and lounging quite pink and 
young, with flamy coronals of their own where 
had been disgracefully dirty derbies, soft hats, 
and cheap bonnets from the department stores. 

We curved our train gracefully around Saturn, 
and could not but admire the aureate gleam of 
its serpentine length. Lights sprang on through- 
out the cars, as the plum-blue night deepened, and 
the stars above, below and around us dazzled out 
in myriads. In the cars the passengers leaped 
to their feet and began suddenly singing and 
swaying all together, and through our brain ran 
the burning line, “The sons of God shouted for 
joy!” 

Frenzied with ecstasy, we pointed her nose sky- 
ward and looped the loop with our fiery train. 
There was a flash—a billow of purple thunder— 
and we stooped to retrieve our brief-case that 
had dropped into the gutter. We glanced up- 
ward. The tail of the Air Line train whipped 
past, above us, behind the corner of a building. 
Glancing down at the watch in our palm, we 
gasped and we ran. 
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BATHROOM RECITERS 


The perfect time for poetic recitative is, in my 
opinion, the hour of the morning tub. I can imag- 
ine no better way of starting an optimistic day 
than by such a combination of elocution and 
cleanliness. Lesser souls may merely burst into 
popular song, but for the literary minded the 
time of matutinal ablution can easily be made a 
pleasant occasion for the renovating of an intel- 
lect deadened and dulled by slumber. 

Deadened and dulled, did I say? Not so! As 
every one who has ever crammed for an examina- 
tion knows, knotty problems puzzled over the 
night before are straightened out through some 
strange system of cerebral processes during the 
night watches. Likewise what one memorizes the 
evening before will be remembered in the morn- 
ing. And, further, after the repose of the brain, 
its accumulated store of quotation most easily 
effervesces into expression. 

The intellect, therefore, is already renovated? 
Well, perhaps; but I am not writing a psychologi- 
cal essay. I merely say that the best way to 
start the day happily is immediately to take ad- 
vantage of that peculiar morning clearness of the 
brain by rapt recital. And the acoustics of the 
ordinary bathroom are so satisfying, especially 
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if your bath is running noisily, and your voice 
hardly of grand opera quality! Even I have 
sometimes been gulled, by the rich rebounding of 
my voice from close walls of porcelain, into the 
fantastic belief that I could actually sing. 

But, as I say, mere song is, after all, for the 
lesser breeds. At least, so think the voiceless. To 
us of the—what is that word?—oh, yes, imtelli- 
gentsia!—nothing less than truly noble numbers 
or richly dramatic periods will suffice. The best 
bathroom reciter I ever overheard declaimed 
Eschylus in the original. But a book should be 
compiled to be known as “The Bathroom Reciter.” 
It might be handsomely bound in rubber or lin- 
oleum—some of the linoleum patterns are very 
attractive—and the pages—oh! they might be 
of celluloid or towelling—light towelling—or, or 
—anything. Coat them with Valspar! Anyway, 
you should be able to toss the book about in the 
tub as you mingled soap and sonority. 

Henry Newbolt and Hilaire Belloc start my 
mornings well, and Kipling’s “Last Chantey,” 
Mangan’s “Dark Rosaleen” can be roared to splen- 
did effect. Well, take Newbolt: 


Drake in the North Sea grimly prowling, 
Pacing his dear Revenge’s deck, 

Saw, with his sea-dogs round him growling, 
Galleons drifting wreck on wreck. 

Fetter and faith for England’s neck, 
Fagot and father, saint and chain— 
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There the Devil and all go howling! 
Devon, oh, Devon, in wind and rain! 


Try it! Bellow it! The line next to the last is 
what the rest of the family, waiting for their own 
hasty preparations for breakfast, are probably 
thinking of one’s declamatory enthusiasm; but, 
after all, to every rose its thorn. 

Neither need one be denominationally partisan. 
For 


There’s wine from the royal Pope 
Upon the ocean green, 
And Spanish ale to give you hope, 
My dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My dark Rosaleen! 


Just listen to the tiles reverberate! 

As for prose, Thomas Carlyle doesn’t come in 
so badly. What more titularly apt for the pur- 
poses of bathroom recitative, for instance, than 
that chapter from “Sartor Resartus” entitled 
“The World Out of Clothes.” And consider the 
range of expression possible in such a sentence 
as: 


By what chains, or indeed infinitely complected 
tissues, of meditation this grand Theorem is here 
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unfolded, and innumerable practical Corollaries 
are drawn therefrom, it were perhaps a mad am- 
bition to attempt exhibiting. 


Or, possibly, with greater effect—as from Man 
naked before his Maker: 


Who am I (writes Teufelsdréckh) ; what is 
this ME? A Voice, a Motion, an Appearance— 
some embodied, visualized Idea in the Eternal 
Mind? Cogito, ergo sum. Alas, poor Cogitator ! 


This both induces to a decent humility and 
starts one’s morning in an exultation of language. 
And the preparing for a cold plunge is surely 
the proper moment in which to remind one’s-self 
that— 


there is something great in the moment when a 
man first strips himself of adventitious wrap- 
pages and sees indeed that he is naked, and, as 
Swift has it, “a forked straddling animal with 
bandy legs”; yet also a Spirit, and unutterable 
Mystery of Mysteries. 


What better description of clothes was ever 
devised, by the way, than that same “adventitious 
wrappages”’! 

Or one can claim the lines just preceding the 
ones quoted—about the Dutch cows grazing in 
jackets and petticoats in the meadows of Gouda. 
Admirable idea! 
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But, then, there are as many tastes as there 
are personalities. For instance, a friend of mine, 
in the midst of monstrous splashing, could dis- 
tinctly be heard from the hall downstairs plan- 
gently to render: 


The Pobble swam fast and well, 

And when boats or ships came near him, 

He tinkledy-blinkledy-winkled a bell, 

So that all the world could hear him. 

And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 

When they saw him nearing the further side— 
“He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!” 


Well, all the above extracts shall, of a cer- 
tainty, go into my “Bathroom Reciter” when com- 
piled. The sales opportunity for such an instruc- 
tive and invigorating volume is unparalleled. 
Don’t you think so? 
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ON MODERN AUTHORSHIP 


We have fussed about with modern authorship 
a bit in our time, and so, when the course in 
Modern Authorship from a renowned Institute of 
Authorship drifted across our vision a year or so 
ago, we were all (as the genial old term has it) 
agog. The graphic chart of this Special Course 
and Service is, in the first place, exhaustive. It 
begins with the registration of the victim and a 
personal letter from the President to the newly 
enrolled student (which puts heart in him right 
away), and it ramifies swiftly into a magazine 
and novel writing course and a screen writing 
course. We don’t suppose it teaches how to write 
a whole magazine, though we have known of a 
few editors who did pretty nearly that. But both 
courses particularize seven problem assignments, 
boast a constructive criticism service, a perma- 
nent story sales department service, an unlimited 
consulting service, and end up in a blaze of twelve 
monthly lectures, twelve confidential monthly let- 
ters and twelve issues of the Story World Maga- 
zine. 

Chapter VIII (we always leap in medias res) 
is prefaced by the inscription over Alma Ta- 
dema’s studio door in London, “As the sun is to 
flowers, so is art to life’—but then (a sigh of 
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relief) we're not taking a course in painting. 
Chapter VIII in due course instructs us to “perch 
yourself mentally upon the edge of a cloud and 
look down upon the millions of men that swarm 
the earth.” We concentrated on that for half an 
hour. 

Then we opened another volume of the course 
at random to another Chapter VIII and learned 
that here was one way of beginning a story: 


Jessica married Trent on her eighteenth 
birthday. In six months she realized she had 
merely been in love with love and that she hated 
her husband. As the years went by, Trent 
grew coarse and brutal, tyrannical with the 
children and overbearing with his wife, whose 
life was a daily torment. 


That was one way (which we must admit de- 
pressed us) and then there was another: 


Jessica Trent sat down at the dressing table 
and began mechanically to rub cold cream on 
her pallid face. Her thoughts were centred on 
a grim plan. Jessica had decided to kill her 
husband. 


Yes, that was another way of beginning,—but 
that depressed us even more. It was “arresting” 
certainly, not to mention that more arresting was 
to follow. But we decided to experiment with 


a third way. 
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Jessica Trent’s husband sat down at his 
shaving-mirror and began mechanically to rub 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream (adv.) on his pallid 
face. His thoughts were centred on his 
eighteenth birthday. Then he had had no 
beard. Since then, however, his beard had been 
a daily torment. 


No, that wouldn’t do. It was more like writing 
a piece of advertising copy. We discarded that 
volume and picked up another. As Chapters VIII 
seemed to be our method of procedure we turned 
to Chapter VIII again. This was about “Em- 
phasis in Narrative.” We decided to experiment 
with a bit of “Emphasis by Surprise,” as out- 
lined in section 9. We read that the reader would 
be impressed by that for which he had been least 
prepared. So we started in again. 


Jessica Trent’s husband sat down at his pallid 
face and began mechanically to rub_ his 
eighteenth birthday with Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream. 


That was a bit startling. It seemed to us we 
had got a certain effect. But still, we weren’t sat- 
ished. We riffled back the pages and decided we 
must have a definite objective point as explained 
in the chapter on “Plot.” We must bear in mind 
constantly the culmination of a series of events. 
We must know what was to happen and what was 
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not to happen. Of course we knew a lot of things 
that wouldn’t be allowed to happen, after read- 
ing a chapter on things to avoid in the Moving 
Picture. Well, anyway, we lit our pipe and sat 
down to think. . . . Those three dots, by the way, 
are points de suspension, as we have just learned. 
They are frequent with French authors—a kind 
of rash—and used to “Emphasize by Pause.” 

But maybe you don’t know just what we mean 
to emphasize. Well, merely that—we fell asleep. 
When we woke up it was two hours later and still 
we had no idea of what was to happen or what 
was not to happen. So we decided to take up 
a list of the “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” in 
another volume. That might help us. The first 
situation given was “‘Supplication,” but that didn’t 
seem to help us. We didn’t want Jessica’s hus- 
band supplicating all over the place. In spite of 
our better nature, by this time we had taken quite 
a fancy to Jessica’s husband, with his troubles 
with his beard and all, and we hadn’t yet observed 
that he was mean to his wife or to the children. 
At least, as long as he sat there, he seemed to 
be all right. Of course, perhaps if he rose and 
began to move around some he would get all riled 
up. Still, you couldn’t tell, yet. He seemed to 
be a pretty decent sort of fellow,—patient too— 
sitting there with all that shaving cream on his 
face, waiting for us to think out what to do with 
him. 

Well, finally, along about the thirteenth situa- 
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tion, we came upon “Technical Elements: A 
Malevolent Kinsman, a Hated or Reciprocally 
Hating Kinsman.” In this general category we 
decided to select “C—Hatred of Grandparent for 
Grandchild.” We don’t know what possessed us, 
but: 


Jessica Trent’s grandchild sat down at her 
grandmother’s dressing table and began me- 
chanically to rub lip-rouge on the mirror. Her 
thoughts were centred on a grim plan. It was 
to rub blacking all over the bedspread. Her 
grandmother entered the room. “You bad girl,” 
she exclaimed, and spanked her. 


But there was the story ended, almost before it 
had begun! and it turned out merely to be one of 
those “Kewt Kwips of the Kiddies” that they pay 
five dollars apiece for. We would have to write 
and sell two or three of them every day to keep 
even with our financial obligations, if we were to 
earn our living by our pen,—and we knew we 
could never keep it up. 

We regarded the other volumes of the eminent 
Institute Course with intellectual hunger but with 
dubiety as to their usefulness to us in particular. 
Anyway, we felt tired of Jessica Trent, and we 
had never liked her name in the first place. 
Sounded sort of made up. We didn’t so much 
mind her husband, George L. Trent,—but we were 
now afraid to look in on him where he was still 
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sitting before that infernal mirror waiting for us 
for heaven’s sake to do something with him. As 
for the grandchild—and they’d only been married 
six months—we were quite at a loss to account 
for her. So we tiptoed stealthily down the stairs 
and out of that house of confusion. 
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A SECOND-HAND SINNER 


I am not about to speak of treasures of bibli- 
ophily. I assume no pretensions as a rare-book 
collector. Other strollers of East Fifty-Ninth 
Street and lower Fourth Avenue have undoubt- 
edly made many more (and many more peculiar) 
“discoveries” than I. My sporadic raids upon 
certain stocks on Vesey, Ann and Barclay Streets 
are never likely to be productive either of for- 
tune or of fame. But it may furnish a little di- 
version to mention certain items in my second- 
hand library—worthless to most, infinitely en- 
gaging to me. 

To begin at random, as to second-hand book 
collecting : there should be about it a cheerful feel- 
ing of guilty pleasure, and a recognition that any 
pretense that it is a search for actual mental im- 
provement is, fundamentally, humbug. You are 
seized with curiosity to know all about snuff- 
boxes in the eighteenth or cotehardies in the four- 
teenth century, about Peterloo or about Madam 
Blavatsky, about the use of the toadstone as out- 
lined in Brand’s Observations on Popular An- 
tiquities, or the diversions of Hockley as de- 
scribed in Boulton’s Amusements of Old Lon- 
don. Whatever be the quarry, it is sure to be 
useless for most present purposes, quite positive 
to distract the mind from its proper concerns. 
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For which reasons I have always thought that a 
combination of the old second-hand book-store 
and the old corner-saloon would, in the past, 
have been an infinitely pleasant alliance. The neg- 
ligent (and how uplifting!) loitering in either in- 
stitution is (or, in one case, alas, was) fulfilled 
of such aureate trance. 

It is remarkable out of what apparently negli- 
gible repositories the assiduous Autolycus of odd 
volumes can add color to the portrait-gallery of 
his mind, and consort, even if in undistinguished 
company, with the ineffably distinguished past! 
John Timbs’s Romance of London, in The Chan- 
dos Classics, is, for instance, easily available sec- 
ond-hand; no rarity, assuredly; yet therein are 
Jane Shore, Her True History, Lord Sanquhar’s 
Revenge, Colonel Blood, and Don Pantaleon 
Sa—all thrilling personalities; chief of all, Lord 
Camelford, the Duellist— 


The coxcomb, boiling with rage, roared out, 
“Waiter! who is this fellow that dares thus to 
insult a gentleman? Who is he? What is he? 
What do they call him?’ “Lord Camelford, 
Sir,” replied the waiter. “Who? Lord Camel- 
ford!” returned the fop, in a tone of voice 
scarcely audible, terror-struck at his own imper- 
tinence—“Lord Camelford! What have I to 
pay?” On being told, he laid down the money, 
and stole away without daring to taste his 
Madeira. 
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This incident, alone, sealed me to Timbs for- 
ever ! 

Then there are such popular collections of the 
past as Belt and Spur: Stories of the Knights of 
the Middle Ages from the Old Chronicles, pub- 
lished (with sixteen illuminations) in New York 
in the days when Scribner’s was Scribner and 
Welford (namely in 1883). Here we have the 
story of how Guarin of Metz won the love of 
Melette of the White Tower, the jousts of St. 
Inghelberth, and the act of arms between the 
Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy, with 
sundry other narratives of battles and tourna- 
ments told as old chroniclers like Geoffrey Vin- 
sauf (you all remember him!), Jean Le Bel, 
Froissart himself, and Chastelain the Burgundian 
Chronicier could tell them; which was—not in- 
eptly. The book seems to have been designed for 
the instruction of the young, but is also meat for 
the adult imagination. Nay, I have even found 
George Makepeace Towle’s account of Marco 
Polo, His Travels and Adventures, in The Young 
Folks’ Heroes of History (1880)—a narrative 
sufficiently vivid to hold me quite breathless. In- 
deed, to make a confession, I have always lusted 
for Towle’s companion volumes upon Vasco de 
Gama, Pizarro, Magellan, Raleigh and Drake. 
His material indues his cheap verbal embroidery 
with a certain glitter. Fictive historians of the 
present-day who write for the young, lack his 
sublime self-confidence. 
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And then—old magazines are a mine of amuse- 
ment. I possess volumes V, VI and VII, of 
Bentley’s incomparable Miscellany. The Ameri- 
can edition was published in New York on the 
corner of Broadway and Pine Streets in 1840— 
by Jemima M. Mason (late Lewer). Oh, Jemima 
M. Mason (late Lewer)—what blissful half-hours 
I owe you! Here are plates by Cruikshank, draw- 
ings by Alfred Crowquill, verses by Thomas In- 
goldsby, Stanley Thorn by the author of Valen- 
tine Vox, the Ventriloquist and Sylvester Sound, 
the Somnambulist, Guy Falkes and Jack Shep- 
pard, by Harrison Ainsworth—nay, even The Fall 
of the House of Usher (included without the 
slightest vestige of attribution of any kind to 
Edgar Poe). Here also are Colin Clink, Ho-Ti 
of the Yellow Girdle, Wanted a Widow, and 
Rumfuskin, King of the North Pole, by John 
Poole. The fine red leather bindings of these 
volumes are now gone forever. They came off in 
(and on) my hands. 

My volume of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
of ’66—and even the Bookman Literary Year 
Book of 1898, have furnished like instruction and 
entertainment. And how many forgotten firms 
are represented by old foxed volumes! My De- 
foe’s History of the Devil came from Leary, Getz 
and Company of Philadelphia. (Compare Leary’s 
famous bookstore to-day!)—The Humorous 
Poems of Thomas Hood is to the credit of Phil- 
lips, Sampson and Company of Boston. Shoul- 
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der-Straps (that inimitable novel of “New York 
and the Army, 1862”) was put forth by T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, of the Quaker City. 

In passing, do you know the novels of Henry 
Morford, the burly, bearded author of Shoulder- 
Straps? Judge Owen, in the volume I possess, 
seems to me peerless— 


Old! You are talking about age, are you, 
you shameless, impertinent hussy—insulting me 
as well as my friends, are you! I know you, 
and by G—[he was a dignitary of the legal pro- 
fession, and he was speaking in the presence 
of his wife and daughter, but the truth must be 
recorded|—I know what you are driving at, 
and I’ll break you of your fancy or I’ll break 
your stubborn neck! You don’t like Boad 
Bancker, the husband J pick out for you, be- 
cause he is not a beardless boy, and you choose 
to consider him old. And you think I will per- 
mit you to encourage that miserable beggar, 
Frank Wallace, because he is young! Let me 
see one more sign of familiarity between him 
and yourself, and I will kick him out of the 
house, as I would a dog—and you may go after 
him. Do you hear me? Now look out! 


The description of Miss Josephine Harris is 
quite as masterly—“the pouting red lips that never 
seemed to fade and grow pale as the lips of so 
many American women do before one half their 
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sweetness has been extracted by the human bee” 
. . . “Perhaps there was even more than all, to 
those with whom she came into closer intercourse, 
in the breath that always seemed as if it came 
over a bank of over-ripe strawberries dying in 
the sun, late in summer—and that intoxicated 
with its aroma as rare old wine does with its 
flavor.” Even better—this—than the descrip- 
tions in Pink and White Tyranny, that little 
known masterpiece by the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, that endeavor by Mrs. Stowe to catch “ere 
she change, the Cynthia of this minute’”—said 
minute being of the year 1870. Compare, for in- 
stance— 


Rose, entering on Harry Endicott’s arm, in 
the full bravery of a well-chosen toilet, caused a 
buzz of admiration which followed them 
through the rooms ; but Rose was nothing to the 
illuminated eyes of Mrs. Follingsbee compared 
with the portly form of Mrs. Van Astrachan 
entering beside her, and spreading over her the 
wings of motherly protection. That much-de- 
sired matron, serene in her point lace and dia- 
monds, beamed around her with an innocent 
kindliness, shedding respectability wherever she 
moved, as a certain Russian prince was said to 
shed diamonds. 


I am, as they say, “intrigued” by that Rus- 
sian prince, shedding diamonds. 
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But I spare you more. This, as you plainly per- 
ceive, is not a treatise by a litterateur. It is 
merely “a chronicle of wasted time.” The most 
inconceivable volumes have sometimes stayed and 
solaced me in the hour of the Income Tax. The 
occupation of finding them has been my antipasto 
to the feast of the actual—that is all. Yet, in 
spite of its nefarious flavor, it is a dish I can 
heartily recommend! 
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The cats had found two stone steps that led up 
to the small flower-garden. Upon the lowest of 
these Cleopatra languishingly reclined, while 
Thomas, immaculate in evening dress, white shirt- 
front and black attire, yawned delicately, seated 
above her. With mild boredom he scanned the 
tabbiness of Cleopatra, then lightly put a paw on 
the side of her face, and, turning her head half 
round, carefully licked her left ear. Head slightly 
on one side, he regarded his handiwork, and then, 
apparently satisfied, squeezed his eyes closed with 
infinite boredom. Again he yawned pinkly. But 
Cleo spoke: 

“Have you read ‘St. Mawr’?” she asked 
purringly. 

“No,” purred Thomas in reply, “I hear them 
saying it’s about a horse; and I dislike horses. 
Horses,” continued Thomas somewhat senten- 
tiously, “are much too large.” 

“Tt is, they say, about sex, too,” murmured 
Cleo, stretching out her front paws with a sen- 
suous unsheathing of claws. 

“Sex?” said Thomas. “Isn’t that an instru- 
ment they play?” 

“T believe so,” answered Cleo, “or sax,—I quite 
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forget which. Either or both seem to be con- 
stantly discussed.” 

“Why do they read the things they call books, 
I wonder,’ Thomas wondered. 

Cleo shrugged and curled round herself. She 
stretched her chin upon the stone and blinked. 

“T wonder, too,” she replied. 

“Once,” she ruminated, “I tried to read one of 
their books. I was walking across it upon the 
table, and it was open. To be sure it was not one 
of the bigger one’s books, nor a new book. It 
was called ‘The Cat of Bubastes.’ The name at- 
tracted me. But it was all about a land called 
Egypt and I soon lost interest.” 

“Still,” said Thomas, “my mother used to tell 
me that we were once properly appreciated in 
Egypt. We were sacred then.” 

“What’s that?” murmured Cleo drowsily. “Is 
it the same as scared ?” 

“Quite the opposite,” Thomas rejoined. “They 
brought us food and were afraid to hurt us.” 

“On the whole Truda supplies me with suffi- 
cient food,” said Cleo, “Last night the Guest’s 
boot but barely missed me, it is true, just as Gio- 
vanni was in the midst of his most delicious aria. 
But I’ve never been hit yet.” 

“Still,” said Thomas, “we are hissed and 
shooed, occasionally. It is quite undignified.” 

“Oh, a cat is never undignified,” said Cleo. 
“That is what makes us superior to the animals.” 
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“Here comes Giovanni now,” remarked 
Thomas, half turning. 

Cleo drowsed, but murmured, “A beautiful 
voice!” 

“Purrrrhaps,” said Giovanni, coming up, “you 
two would like to attend the Maltese Concert this 
evening.” 

“T think we must decline,’ said Thomas po- 
litely, “we are going over to the Tortoiseshells a 
little later. They are throwing quite a swell 
party.” 

“You will miss the greatest Persian barytone of 
our time,” suggested Giovanni. He was an alley 
cat, actually, who had risen in society solely 
through his ardent love of music. 

“The Tortoiseshells, however,” replied Thomas, 
“are to have a cod’s head and some remains of 
canned salmon. Also they say that they have 
found a cream bottle.” 

“We were speaking of literature,” Cleo broke 
in lazily, “just as you came up. Do you know 
anything of literature, Giovanni?” 

“Well, the greatest sea-writer I have ever heard 
of,” the latter mused, “went by the name of, I 
think, Jo-Sea-Puss. An old Rabbi I was fond of 
used to read him down on the lower East Side.” 

Cleo was a little taken aback at this show of 
erudition, but she summoned her forces. 

“And what,” she spoke languidly, “do you 
think of Sex, Giovanni?” 

“Sex which?” asked Giovanni. 


, 
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“Sex, sex,—don’t you know what it is? Thomas 
says it is a musical instrument.” 

“Oh that!’ returned Giovanni. “Yes, it is a 
very loud instrument, and it must be some re- 
lation to the phone through which they speak to 
each other. I have heard it played. It sounds like 
a perfect cat-riot.” 

“Tt is something also, however, that they read of 
in books,” opined Cleo. She was sitting up now 
and attending to her neck-fur with a pink tongue. 

Thomas rose to his feet and yawned again. 

“Well, my dear,’ he said, “we had better be 
toddling to the party.” 

“I for my part,’ said Giovanni, moving off, 
“must not be late at the Fence. I am sorry you 
are not going to hear Fluffitail.” 

“Another time, perhaps,” smiled Cleo. “We— 
yow—we all—oh we also will have ourrrr musical 
hourrr.” 

“Arrah me eyebrrrow!” returned Giovanni, 
who was a great cat-wit in the vernacular. 
“Me, oh,—me, oh,” yawned Cleo, “but I’m 
weearrrry !” 

“Nevertheless,” purred Tommy practically, “we 
had better prrromenade.” 

From inside the house at that moment came the 
unmistakable sound of a cocktail shaker. 

“That and books,” remarked Cleo, moving off 
slinkily, “is all they seem to have time for, and 
occasionally patting or chasing us. After all, 
there is no question about it, we lead much the 
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more elevated existence, Thomas, don’t you think 
so?” 
“Oh, much,” replied Thomas, “still, one of these 
days, I think I must really read about Sex.” 
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We have been brooding for hours upon some 
twenty-five thousand dollars offered for “an idea 
for a thrilling story of love and action” suitable 
for a moving picture. Ir Must Be Crean! 
Well, boys, we think we’ve got it—we really (not 
to congratulate ourselves unduly) think we have 
distinctly got it. So here is “Our Scenario,” and 
we’re sure you'll agree with us. 


Our ScENARIO— 
BLack Banpits, or MyrTLE’s 
MopeEst PRIDE 


What could have kept him so long? The un- 
formed question rose to the lips of the modest 
young girl in green waiting furtively in the United 
Cigar Store on the corner of Avenue A. Myrtle 
loved Alonzo, but Arthur Inchbald knew it. 
Inchbald was the third vice-president of the In- 
ternational Refrigerating Company, the Haroun 
Al Raschid of Manhattan’s Arabian Nights. 
Outside the United Cigar Store he prowled pon- 
derously in the gathering dusk. 

She wished Alonzo would come, and here he 
came. Feet first. He was carried into the store 
by two members of the Ku Klux Klan, who 
dropped the stretcher with a loud thump upon the 
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tesselated floor and countermarched from the 
United. Stifling a shrill scream, Myrtle rushed 
to a telephone booth and yelled “Police!” into the 
receiver. Then she returned to her solitary vigil 
all through the long night hours. 

About two A. M. a face was pressed against 
the pane, the face of Arthur Inchbald. Slowly 
and menacingly the door swung open. Inchbald 
entered disguised as an old scrubwoman and be- 
gan to mop up the floor of the Cigar Store. Myr- 
tle crouched in one corner covering from desecra- 
tion with the veil of her profuse dark hair the 
lifeless form of her lover Alonzo. Ir Must BE 
CLEAN, rang through her brain. Alonzo had, as 
a matter of fact, been her fiancé. He came from 
poor but honest parents and had never done a 
day’s work in his life. Suddenly close to her 
face rose the countenance of the leering old scrub- 
woman (close-up) Inchbald. Ir Musr BeE 
CLEAN! hissed a tigerish voice in her ear. “Yeah, 
sure must,” nodded Myrtle, stuffing a package of 
spearmint in her mouth and beginning to chew. 

“Any idea how this thing is going to work out ?” 
asked Inchbald, sitting down on the floor and tak- 
ing off his scrubwoman’s wig. “Awful stuffy in 
this store, ain’t it?” 

“You e-nun-ciated something,” Myrtle came 
rigut back at him. 

“But—?” 

“How’d I know how it’s gonna end? Doncha 
know yerself ?” 
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“Fat chance! Where’s the author?” 

“Gonta lunch, o’ course. They always go out 
to lunch.” 

“Say, I wanta eat too!” 

“Well, I gotta stick here with this dummy. But 
you go on out an’ eat if ye wanta.” 

“Say, I kinda like you!” 

“Tie that outside. Aincha got the sense to know 
I ain’t gonna fall fer you in this story?” 

“My girl, I am Arthur Inchbald, the Great 
Inchbald, the Haroun al Raschid—” 

“Garn! I know you, Spike MacDermott!” 

Meanwhile ; ah God, that we should have to tell 
it; Mrs. J. J. Vanderhuysen is throwing a swell 
party in her mansion on Upper Fifth Avenue. 
Edith, her daughter, is coming out. She comes 
out, into the moonlight of the roof-garden, while 
chorus girls emerge from huge artificial cabbage 
roses in the midst of the dining-table down-stairs. 
Down on Avenue A—meanwhile—a fierce snow- 
storm has set in and beats against the windows of 
the United Cigar Store. But up on the Vander- 
huysen roof-garden it is limpid moonlight and 
balmy June. At Edith’s shoulder stands George 
Bolton, A Man with A Past—and practically no 
future. 

“Edith,” he grates, “I have hazarded my all on 
Harebell to lose at Tia Juana. If that jockey 
plays me false!’ He hisses the rest. ‘“Unhand 
me! I am Frederick’s!” returns Edith without 
emotion, “Gotta match?” As Bolton lights her 
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cigarette he perceives Maisie, Frederick’s sister, 
lurking behind a large potted plant. Flipping up 
his six-gun he nearly wings Maisie who, however, 
dodges. George jumps his cayuse over the ram- 
part of the roof-garden and disappears in a cloud 
of dust. Just then the 6:18 hits the cut-off and 
comes rocking ’round the spur. Frederick, on his 
motorcycle, bends more grimly over the handles. 
Who will be first at South Bend? 

As Mrs. Oliver turns upon the stairs she con- 
fronts her second husband twice-removed. Mo- 
tioning to a butler she has him removed again. 
Meanwhile Frederick caught in the falling débris 
of the mine-shaft is straining his muscled back 
at the crushing timbers. Before him glimmers 
the picture of Mrs. Piano in her log-cabin in the 
Adirondacks, seated at the melodeon while curly- 
haired tots cluster upon the stairs behind her. But 
plunged in the cruel night-life of Follywood 
Maisie has learned her lesson. The strikers mass 
before the residence of Rufus McGonigle. In his 
luxurious study—as he calls it—upstairs, he sits 
cleaning an elephant gun. He has just returned 
from hunting hartebeeste in Africa. A couple of 
dozen slant-eyed celestials watch him leeringly 
from behind the curtains. 

Then Sadie explains to Mrs. Vanderhuysen that 
George Bolton was not the man who had made 
Gertrude’s mother mad when he fell down the 
cellar stairs getting a wrist-watch for Mrs. Oliver, 
and just then Alfred bursts in with the news that 
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Harebell has won at Tia Juana and the Amalga- 
mated Bootblacks are on strike. This troubles 
Frederick because Maisie has been out until 10:30 
the night before and is suspected of having robbed 
the McGonigle mansion on Park Avenue. But 
just then it is proven that it was an Hungarian 
named Swabkyazlo who abducted the parlor maid 
of Mrs. Piano, and so the pearls are returned to 
the Duchess and Edward turns out to be the son- 
in-law of his great-aunt, Julia Archer. For the 
matter of that, Swabkyazlo turns out to be the 
niece of Mrs. Oliver and Harebell turns out to 
be the adopted uncle of Maisie, while Inchbald 
and Mrs. Vanderhuysen turn out to be the same 
person. Spike MacDermott marries the Duchess. 
Alfred elopes with George Bolton. And it is dis- 
covered that it was Mrs. Piano who really robbed 
the McGonigle mansion. So— 

Came the first flush of Sierran spring-time to 
the rocky reaches of the Great Salt Lake. Heav- 
enly harbingers tweeted among the apple blos- 
soms, and down the orchard paths strolled two 
now hand in hand. (Close Up) Beyond the 
farthest cactus he turned to her. “Edith!” 
“Alonzo!” High above them towered the portent 
and prophecy of their wedlock: Ir Must Be 
CLEAN. 
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This is the day of Paper Faces, and we feel that 
there are entirely too many Paper Faces. It has 
become a strange and artificial era. 

We don’t mind human faces, even the most 
weird and badly put-together human faces. The 
more odd they are, the more we like to study them, 
over the top of our newspaper or out of the corner 
of our eye. Human faces are usually netted or 
seamed by experience, pinched and patted into in- 
teresting contours by disaster and happiness. 
You can read a great many things in any human 
face, things that are worth reading and pondering. 

What we object to are all these Paper Faces. 
To any reader of periodicals—and are we not all 
readers of periodicals nowadays—they must even- 
tually become a sort of a nightmare. We don’t 
mean just the faces of Famous People. Of 
course, it stands to reason that the face of the 
President of the United States and the face of the 
Prince of Wales ambush you in every Graphic 
supplement and leap at you many times a day 
from newsprint and calendared stock. We ob- 
ject a lot more to “The Man You Can Equal,” to 
“Miss South Saugatuck,” to the face of the unin- 
teresting person who declaims in large headlines, 
“I Made One Dollar Do the Work of Two,” or 
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the girl in the “Stenos of Prominent Businessmen” 
series. We have got long past inveighing against 
the pretty-girl faces on the magazine covers. The 
pretty-girl face has, we are convinced, come to 
stay. It has held on now, as the best magazine 
cover bet, for a sufficient number of years to prove 
that contention. Why it is the best bet we still do 
not know, but at last we recognize that it is. 

But to return to “The Man You Can Equal” 
and “Miss Saugatuck” and “I Made One Dollar, 
etc.” In the first place, we aren’t interested in 
equalling that man, or even approximating him. 
What did he do? He took a certain correspon- 
dence course and thereby hopped his salary from 
twenty-five hundred to five thousand a year,—or 
he sold so many copies of The Magazine with A 
Million,—or perhaps he only used a certain shav- 
ing stick or prevented tooth decay below the gum 
line. “Miss South Saugatuck,” of course, won a 
Beauty Contest, by exactly paralleling a set of, 
after all, arbitrary measurements of the woman 
form divine. And the person who did with one 
dollar what you could hardly do with two,—well, 
we see no reason for raptly gazing upon the large, 
almost life-size presentment of him—or her—that 
grins staringly at us from a full magazine page. 

All these Paper Faces are meant to arrest us, 
haunt us, shame us, encourage us, stir us to tre- 
mendous deeds or make us sorry we aren’t nearly 
so successful as they are. Then there are, of 
course, the thousand and one Paper Faces of 
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Great Authors, Great Movie People, Great Self- 
made People, Great Confessionists, Great Man- 
agers of Vacuum Cleaners, Furnaces, Oven Heat 
Regulators, Great Cigarette Smokers, Great Per- 
fume Users, and so on, and so on. And most of 
these faces are smiling or simply looking noble 
and efficient in a superior fashion that we find in- 
tensely aggravating. 

We cannot escape these great Paper Faces. If 
we give up reading and simply look out of a train 
window or around us in the street, they accost 
us in even larger proportions from a myriad 
hoardings and sign-boards. Sometimes the more 
than lifesize men portraits point accusing fingers 
at us. Sometimes both men and women stare out 
of a shop window, done in oil, with actual Sitright 
Spectacles on their haughty noses. Always these 
faces lift above the latest clothes or frocks, the 
men always sport immaculate stiff white collars. 
Their ties are always tied just right. Their chins 
are aggressive and their brows bend with latent 
power. The ladies are always intensely earnest 
or intensely sweet looking. Sometimes they com- 
bine both qualities. Great Big Faces, Facing 
Forty, or Forgetting Sixty, or Robust at Seventy 
or Right After a Career at Twenty! And half 
of the names we read under them we never heard 
of before and never will again. For a little period 
they dominate a single page, smile their sweetest, 
look their most earnest, stick their chins out as 
far as they can, clasp their faces in every possible 
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grip known to the human hand. They are ex- 
emplars, avatars, shining examples. We can’t 
duck them! And consequently we have grown to 
hate them. 

Not that we should hate nine out of ten of 
these people in real life. Four-fifths of them we 
should probably find nothing in common with, but 
the remaining fifth might easily become pleasant 
acquaintances. They probably wouldn’t be bad 
at all, as human beings. But as they shine from 
the magazine pages, toiling earnestly, laughing 
happily, brooding somberly, looking up brightly— 
they, frankly, give us the pip! And sometimes, 
when we see a friend’s face thus displayed, we 
are inclined to exclaim, “Aw, Ed, come out of 
it! We know all about you!” 

Yet how the General Public seems to dote 
upon these great Paper Faces. They pore over 
them as though they were reading in them Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, as though they were gazing upon 
the truly great of the earth. The minute any one 
does anything a little out of the ordinary, it seems 
to us, his or her face is immediately reproduced 
as large as the page will hold and enters the Paper 
Face Pantheon with new radiance. 

The point is, these Paper Faces aren’t the Real 
People. The real people are probably not one 
millionth as ostentatious as their pictures would 
make them appear. They really don’t care about 
proving to you that they have better teeth or a 
better digestion or a bigger salary or slicker hair 
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or a profounder experience of life than you have 
yourself. In a way they are the victims of our 
great age of Publicity. And when they tell us 
all about how they care for their skin and how 
many cakes of yeast they eat before breakfast they 
don’t actually mean to be as offensive as they ap- 
pear. They probably would have been perfectly 
contented to go ahead in privacy taking a picture 
of baby in his bathing suit with their Special Shut- 
ter Kodak if some Publicity Manager hadn’t 
stalked them as an excellent ad. 
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Here is subjoined the diary—or rather the par- 
tial diary—of a vacationist (or, may we say a 
partial vacationist) who, having left the moiling 
town for pleasant upland pastures, promising him- 
self time to do some of the reading and some of 
the writing that an editorial life in the city made 
impossible, finds himself, as it might be, in a pe- 
culiar quandary: 

Monday: Yes, there are the first few pages of 
my novel. Arr-r! Such stuff! I must begin it 
all over again. Well, isn’t it superb to be free of 
the stridence of New York! How peaceful it is 
here, alone in my leafy study! O-o-0, my/—I 
guess I’ll just take a bit of a snooze. After all, I 
came up here for a partial vacation. . 

Tuesday: There are those “Select Dialogues of 
Lucian” that I set aside to read at my leisure in 
peace and quiet. Well, suppose I begin. Here’s 
a dialogue, “The Infernall Ferrie.” That seems 
a good place to start. Let’s see; where’s my pipe? 
Doggone it, I guess Pll have to go up to the cot- 
tage for my pipe. . . . What a really delightful 
country road; and there’s a blue mountain. . . 

Wednesday: Well, to-day is certainly a gor- 
geously sunny one, with a nice cool breeze. Just 
the day to get in some great licks on my novel. 
. . . I certainly feel tip-top! How I enjoyed that 
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breakfast! But I mustn’t forget I’m supposed 
to be getting some rest up here, also. Hmm! 
That’s a bad beginning to that first chapter. Let 
me think—. Gosh, that typewriter certainly needs 
a new ribbon! Well, they'll probably have one 
over in Dingletown. After all, it’s only five 
mes=h3-% 

Thursday: Had to order that ribbon; and of 
course it won’t come for two days. Anyway, this 
is my day for reading. Where’s that Lucian. 
Oh, I remember, I lent it last night to Professor 
Hypotenuse. Well, lots to read, anyway; there’s 
that Carlyle I was going to get at, really get at, 
for once in my life. Good Lord, have I actually 
run out of cigarettes? They say they serve a re- 
markable lunch over Shaftesbury way at the Elm 
Tree Tavern; and there’s that general store. . 

Friday: Ribbon hasn’t come yet, and I told that 
Miss Chalmers I’d teach her how to swim over at 
Lake Fallenleaf. .. . 

Saturday: It’s the wrong ribbon! I told them 
a Corona. Oh well, this is Saturday any- 
way ls 2% 

Sunday: Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy ; six days thou shalt labor... . 

Monday: Hello, 1 thought I’d made a new start 
on that novel! Well, well, if that isn’t surpris- 
ing! Let’s see... . Queer, how hypnotic the 
effect of rustling leaves is. . . . Good gracious, 
that isn’t sunset! ... 

Tuesday : I didn’t exactly get started on that 
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first chapter yesterday. To-day is bound to go 
better. Let’s see now, I'll really concentrate. 
Would it be better to have Arthur meet Elise for 
the first time at a picnic or at a prize-fight? If at 
a prize-fight,—but, on the other hand,—if at a 
picnic—. Well, do you actually mean to tell me 
that I haven’t a single pencil in this shack,—or a 
single eraser? ! !... 

Wednesday: Miss Chalmers wants to go over 
to Lake Fallenleaf again! That girl can’t seem 
to understand that I came up here to work! 
Really, people allow one simply no time to one’s- 
self! . 

Thursday: I’ve been here so long now that I 
really must get off a few letters,—or, at least, I 
guess people would rather have postals. .. . 

Friday: Carlyle—hmm! Well, let’s see... . 
Hmm! I wonder if that bird is what they call a 
chaffinch? Of course, it might be a bullfinch. 
And then, it’s just possible that it’s a grosbeak. 
One really ought to know about the wild 
Digds: ss: 

Saturday: Oh, hello, Miss Chalmers! . . . 

Sunday: In it thou shalt do no manner of 
work. 

Monday: Great shape this vacationing gets you 
into! One gets so little opportunity for mountain 
climbing in the city. I think if I went up Old 
Baldy it would be the finest kind of a place to 
work out those first two chapters in my own 
mitnids;..-) 
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Tuesday: Ran out of pipe tobacco again. .. . 
Lavette: +). 

Wednesday: This should really be my day for 
reading. Ill just glance through this Saturday 
Evening Post before I settle down to Carlyle. . . . 

Thursday: Well, Miss Chalmers,—who would 
have expected to meet you this fine morning. .. . 

Friday: Dammit! Typewriter fell off table 
and bust the carriage! ... 

Saturday: So near the end of my vacation that 
I really ought to go up Old Baldy for the last 
time. And the Chalmers are giving a picnic. . . 

Sunday: How these Sundays of enforced idle- 
ness do cut into one’s working week. I could have 
got in some mighty licks on my novel to-day,— 
but of course it was Sunday! 

Monday: Only two more days of vacation. 
The thought is so depressing that it is simply im- 
possible to work. I am sure that a_ brisk 
walk. ).:s < 

Tuesday: Farewell swimming party given by 
the Chalmers. . . 

Wednesday: I positively have to pack... . 

Thursday: And so, on the train for the city. 
Well, at any rate I certainly have a fine sunburn, 
and my muscles feel like iron. I must get around 
to reading Carlyle some day, though. I guess the 
city is really the best place to write in; there’s a 
certain kinetic energy in the metropolitan vibration 
of the air. . 
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Colonel Prentiss Ingraham is still being pub- 
lished! We recently purchased Number 196 of his 
“Buffalo Bill Border Stories” in a bright and 
neat New Hampshire town. There are now over 
two hundred titles to this series, the last being 
brought out,—at least according to the volume in 
our hand,—in December, 1924. Great indeed is 
Buffalo Bill, and Colonel Prentiss Ingraham is his 
prophet. 

Sundry adventures have befallen us, on this 
week’s vacation to New Hampshire, but surely 
the greatest was coming upon a few of the Colo- 
nel’s brightly-jacketed brochures in the briskly 
modern drug-store of a certain New England 
town. The chief adventure before that had been 
the picking up, in Worcester, Mass., of a small 
second-hand Corona, very early model, from 
which the japanning had been removed, giving it 
a suavely silvered complexion. It fitted into an 
adapted case that made us feel like a local doctor, 
as we carried it down the street. This peerless 
machine set us back—complete—seventeen fifty ; 
and, so far, it has not broken down. It is the 
pride and joy of our present existence, for all its 
primitive shifts. (How far, indeed, it is from 
the splendid new Corona Four! But then, how 
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light-as-a-feather!) Yet, now that we have en- 
countered the Colonel in these wilds, even the rap- 
ture of this unexpected acquisition has paled by 
comparison. 

Of course you have heard of the Colonel! You 
remember that he and Josh Billings and Net Bunt- 
line, all intimate friends of William F. Cody, used 
to foregather in the office of Francis S. Smith, 
then proprietor of the New York Weekly. If 
you don’t remember, buy one of the Border 
Stories for the regular price of fifteen cents and 
visualize for yourself that dingy little office on 
Rose Street, New York City, and the conversa- 
tions concerning the wild-and-woolly that there 
eventuated, resulting in Ingraham and Buntline’s 
numerous narratives of Buffalo Bill for the firm 
of Street & Smith. That is how these western 
stories once began—over two hundred (as we 
have noted) being finally produced by Ingraham 
alone. 

The title of the one we now possess is “Buffalo 
Bill, The Whirlwind.” The series started with 
“Buffalo Bill, the Border King.” And immedi- 
ately Colonel Ingraham seemed to be in the grip 
of an inexhaustible inspiration. “Buffalo Bill’s 
Raid” followed, then his Bravery, his Trump 
Card, his Pledge, his Vengeance, his Iron Grip, 
his Capture, his Danger Line, his Comrades, his 
Reckoning, his Warning, “Buffalo Bill at Bay,” 
his Buckskin Pards, his Brand, his Honor, his 
Phantom Hunt. Later came more alliteration and 
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even more dramatic titles. We select: “Buffalo 
Bill and the Doomed Dozen,” “Buffalo Bill’s 
Buckskin Bravos,” “Buffalo Bill’s Weird Warn- 
ing,” “Buffalo Bill’s Black Fortune,” “Buffalo 
Bill’s Bowie Duel,” “Buffalo Bill’s Panther 
Fight,’”—while title numbers 111 and 112 consti- 
tute the thrilling couplet: 


Buffalo Bill and the Overland Mail. 
Buffalo Bill on the Deadwood Trail. 


Colonel Ingraham’s style is intensely graphic. 
CHAPTER I. JoE TEMPEST of our own volume 
plunges in medias res in this fashion: 


“Cody, if I ever meet him, I'll have his life.” 
The speaker’s dark eyes kindled and his face 
flamed with rage. It was a dark, handsome 
face, the face of a young man with a certain 
wild beauty that was very attractive and re- 
markable. 


And the first thing Cody and he know—they 
have been trotting along for only four short 
pages, in the course of which Tempest has related 
the sensational kidnapping of his sister by the 
hated Ben Magoon,—the first thing he and Cody 
know here comes Leona Dare, Queen of the Gyp- 
sies, riding hell-for-leather. The beauty of the 
face of Leona Dare is “a magnet,” though, when 
she got excited “the gypsy queen’s face was so 
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red that it looked fairly black” (she wasn’t al- 
ways pretty!). She has, of course, a jealous 
gypsy lover, and the Sioux obligingly make an 
immediate raid upon the gypsy camp. Leona is 
captured, and, of course, a young Indian chief 
envisages her as considerable ornament to his te- 
pee. But Ben Magoon pops up. The action then 
begins to seethe. Magoon talks an interesting 
patois, “Aire you clean daffy?”, etc., etc. When 
Leona has neatly hypnotized the Indian chief, Ben 
opines, “That’s the first redskin I ever saw that 
caged a nest of bats in his turret,’ and “You’re 
rather a cool duck!” he says insolently to Leona. 
Ben is certainly an awfully tough guy! 

Buffalo Bill “comes through” in great fashion 
by rescuing Leona, Tempest, and Dick Dirk, the 
gypsy lover, from Ben Magoon and the Sioux. 
There is a fierce running fight in which prodigies 
of valor are performed by Cody. The hypnotized 
Sioux chief, Red Lightning, is also carried away 
upon the Colonel’s saddle. The Sioux chase Cody 
and his party into a last stand among the rocks, 
where Tempest felicitously shoots Magoon, Dirk 
happily expires, Tempest gets Leona, the Sioux 
are defeated,—and after that Cody pilots the 
whole gypsy party to Garcelon Springs, where 
Tempest is inducted into the gypsy tribe. Buffalo 
Bill then departs to scoutings new. 

But do you think that’s the end of the book? 
Oh, not at all! Colonel Ingraham gives one noth- 
ing if not good measure. The scene is immedi- 
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ately shifted to Arizona, where Cody falls in for- 
tuitously with Ned Nobody, the Man With The 
Steel Arm. This individual afterward turns out 
to be the White Wonder medicine man of the 
Pimas, and retrieves his lost “darter” from the 
Apaches after the Apaches and the Pimas have 
had a most exciting fight for a pueblo. Here isa 
complication of aphasia and mistaken identity; 
here are mysterious secret passages in the pueblo, 
a breathless escape, battling canoes,—and then, 
having rescued the White Wonder and his agile 
daughter from the Apaches, off rides Buffalo Bill 
for the bad lands and that cabin in the Black 
Hills where “Pawnee Bill” (Major Gordon Lillie) 
awaits him. . 

Follows the still more imaginative yarn of 
Pawnee Bill, Wild Bill, Dashing Dan (the Rene- 
gade), General Brown’s men, Ruel Lispenard, and 
the persistent Sioux. The account of how Wild 
Bill made a balloon of a tent, thus hoisting certain 
of his comrades out of reach of the Redskins, 
shows a particularly lively fancy. General 
Brown’s story of how Ralph Burton, his nephew, 
became the Renegade, Dashing Dan (he special- 
ized in a greyish wig and a false mustache), is in 
the best ten-twent’-thirt’ tradition. And the final 
words of Buffalo Bill to Crazy Horse introduce a 
distinctly historical touch—for almost the first 
time !—though the great scout’s view of the gold 
rush to the Black Hills could hardly have coin- 
cided with that of, say, Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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There is good measure of action, however, pressed 
down and running over. 

Perhaps this partial résumé may give some 
rough idea of Colonel Ingraham’s art. His great 
gift to posterity is the preservation of the Wild 
West in “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
His style, as Frederick Remington might have put 
it, is “style with the bark on.”’ He scamps psy- 
chology and chafes at description until the bullets 
fly and the bowie knives are out. But then with 
what enormous gusto he “pushes his pen!” <A 
bloodcurdling and hairbreadth escape is his very 
meat and drink. 

In the Colonel’s two hundred or so volumes we 
have a genuine American myth presented with 
the gaudiest pigments and an unconscious bril- 
liance of phantasy ; we have a combination of the 
old Wild West Show and the old melodrama im- 
perishably preserved. When we read of Buffalo 
Bill: 


His head was bare, his hair floated in the 
wind, and his eyes flashed fire. He bored a way 
through the retreating troopers, reached the side 
of the few brave men who stood ringing in 
their gallant general, and, leaping down, took 
his place in their midst. The white pony he 
abandoned. He had not been able to give timely 
warning to General Brown, but now that his 
general had been caught he was ready to de- 
fend him to the last. 
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His war cry rose as loudly and defiantly as 
that of any Indian who that day yelled hatred 
of the defiant white men. His revolvers spoke, 
seeming to send forth twin streams of fire. 


—when we read that, we must acknowledge the 
Homeric touch; clash of spear and shield rever- 
berate from shadowy, encrimsoned Scamander ; 
beside the well-greaved Achzans stands the buck- 
skinned Kansas scout. Ohé, Achilles !—without 
even the heel of Achilles. Words were only fash- 
ioned for the celebration of doughty deeds. Hail 
the red and yellow legend of that perpetual mirage 
of stirring romance that was and is the Golden 
West! Its epic chronicler is here. 
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Near where I once lived there was a strip of 
woodland full of the most delightful trees, an 
exceedingly sylvan spot. Once, passing through 
it in the pleasant companionship of a more elderly 
gentleman of my acquaintance, I remember re- 
marking that it would be an excellent place to 
which to repair for the writing of poetry. But 
even as I spoke I knew that I lied. Therefore, 
at the time, I wrote down an abstract of the con- 
ditions under which I actually pursued my lit- 
erary labors soon after my brash assertion. Here 
it: is: 

At present I am sitting in an odd sort of hut. 
The only reading matter upon the walls faces me 
—three cryptic and mayhap sabolie signs. Let 
me read them to you: 
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N.. Ye 190 


153—710 


They are printed in white letters upon black tin. 

It seems to me that these omens are favorable. 
As I will never be a wealthy writer, there is noth- 
ing else in this garage except my typewriter desk 
and my trusty—rented—Elsie Smith. For all that, 
Elsie and I distinctly feel that there will be more 
and better composition achieved in this environ- 
ment than in any number of Dodona groves or 
Arcadian pastures. 

Why is this thus? I do not know. I only know 
that the pleasanter the environment for writing 
the harder it is to do any work at all. I have sat 
long evenings in comfort and luxury, with plenty 
of time upon my hands in which to evoke death- 
less masterpieces—and have done nothing but 
yawn. Yet I produced an acceptable poem once 
between my office via the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
to Forty-second Street, finishing it in an Auto- 
mat. My most epic idea came to me dodging 
through crowds on Fifth Avenue at lunch-time. 
Commuting has frequently moved me to lyrics— 
you may say they sound like it, but that I am 
sure was the motion of the train. 

When I repair to the woodland to contemplate 
the beauty of nature beside a gurgling brown 
brook, either the gnats become a torment or the 
fish jump out of the brook and bite me. My 
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happiest thoughts on nature have shimmered upon 
me in the midst of granite monoliths and eye- 
torturing sky signs. And whenever I should be 
doing something else I am thinking of a poem. 
With time on my hands to think of a poem, it al- 
ways ceases to interest me. 

I believe this is a characteristic trait of most 
modern poets. The commercialism of the pres- 
ent day, making true detachment almost impos- 
sible, has forced them to snatch their dreams from 
the midst of a bewildering multitude of sense im- 
pressions and a constant cacophony of sound. We 
have all become cockney. Wherever we go there 
are big cities. In peace and quiet we simply don’t 
know what to do with ourselves. 

It is quiet now—comparatively—in this garage. 
Yet Elsie wakes the echoes in the large shed as I 
—I had almost used that quite out-dated word 
“pen”—as I tick-tack these noble thoughts. 

To such a measure moves all modern creative 
writing—except Lord Dunsany’s, who writes with 
a quill. I should merely have become infernally 
chilly on the top of Helvellyn, and the Lake Coun- 
try, I feel sure, would have moved me not to 
poetic but to actual tears. I have often wondered 
how Shelley could do it in the Colosseum, or wher- 
ever it was. I am sure he wrote his best things 
on scraps of paper on the mantelpiece while for- 
getting to munch a sandwich. Somehow, though, 
I cannot imagine Shelley seated at a typewriter. 
Perhaps, Elsie, you and your ilk are responsible 
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for the fact that there are no Shelleys any more. 
You shameless hussy! You have made even 
poetry only a matter of margin-releases and shift- 
keys. 

But that is a digression. The fact is that the 
castiron of the typewriter has entered into every 
writer’s soul. A grassy mound or a comfortable 
davenport is only a place to lounge. Actually to 
get to work on that third act or that second chap- 
ter, we must, willy nilly, repair to the bare sketch 
of a workshop and surroundings of stimulating 
discomfort. 

A slight aroma of gasoline still haunts this par- 
ticular temple to the Muses as I write. The 
licenses that confront my gaze comfort me with 
the thought of the black spate of taxicabs down 
Murray Hill and the roar and hooting of the me- 
tropolis. So, in these memories, the place is not 
too quiet, you understand, not too quiet. It is not 
too comfortable either. Hence I am positive it 
is the very best place of all for a poet of the 
day to write in. 
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The gorgeous mixture of geography and history 
in a child’s dreamy mind was well understood of 
Barrie in his description of Peter Pan’s island, 
where redskins, pirates and the mermaids mingled 
so gayly. Even so do epochs and the countries 
of the world whirl in a bright confusion in the 
brain of the small reader. At random he plun- 
ders the ages. For him the western gate by Gades 
still opens upon uncharted, perilous seas that 
break somewhere beyond upon the sands of the 
Islands of the Blest. The medieval cartograph- 
er’s monsters of the deep are not at all inconceiv- 
able. The silver unicorn, it is tacitly accepted, 
still ramps in the purple forests of dream. Dis- 
illusioned the child may soon be by the quaintly 
sophisticated small-talk of his fellows; but an- 
other world persists, a world without barriers of 
time or distance as to its peoples and countries, 
where Robin Hood and Harold, the last of the 
Saxon kings, can rub elbows, and Nydia of Pom- 
peii and Thiodolf the Icelander converse with the 
Wandering Jew. Periods and dates are nothing. 
Longitude and latitude are non-existent. The 
story is the thing. 

And so instinctively the child goes straight to 
the root of the matter. Unbothered by the periods 
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into which historians divide the development of 
our proud civilization, he accepts and appreciates 
only the fundamental humanity of men and 
women in every age. Though the “love-interest” 
is for the time only tedious and treacly and to-be- 
skipped, he thrills immediately to the ancient sim- 
ple passions of loyalty, of jealousy, of revolt, of 
hate, of high adventure. And, in whatever time 
and place the story be laid, he finds the motivat- 
ing impulses of human beings largely the same 
and calls them by simple and effective names. 
Nor does it matter to him that Jason lived long 
ago or that Theseus did not wear a derby hat and 
ride in the subway. The mere setting of dra- 
matic action does not needlessly detain him, pro- 
vided only that there be dramatic action. He is, 
in fact, less concerned with mere externals than 
many of his elders. He has as yet no illusions 
about the “progress” of the human race. And 
the candor of a child as to our real springs of 
action is sometimes quite appalling. 

It is medizval, of course, that age in which 
a child first begins to taste great literature and 
plunge into a sea of books, good, bad, and in- 
different. The first triumphal though tottering 
progress through the pages of a “real book”— 
how time and space completely evaporate before 
enthralling romance! Time especially—and bed- 
time—alas, the fateful hour that tears us from the 
real business of eternity! 

The child worships heroes and accepts the 
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printed word as an oracle. Plausible action, for 
him, is not confined to the four walls of his home 
or to the street that he knows. And books in the 
first reading years do not seem to reflect, com- 
ment upon, or make amends for life. They are 
life. The tale that unwinds from their pages is 
more real than reality. Never again, for most of 
us, will come that complete immersion in the at- 
mosphere of a story that is the even-mildly-intelli- 
gent child’s inalienable birthright. 

At just this period the youngster is especially 
fortunate if his grown-ups read well and will 
read to him, introducing him gradually to the 
work of great writers, not as a task, but as a 
pleasure to which both old and young are party. 
The writer was so favored by the gods. His nor- 
mal love of nonsense—a strong instinct, I believe, 
in all children—was also satisfied by early ac- 
quaintance, through the ministration of parents 
with a sense of humor, with the immortal works 
of Edward Lear, “The Rose and the Ring,” Lewis 
Carroll and Charles E. Carryl. 

The books, even the mediocre books I have read 
in youth, are so deeply engraven upon the mem- 
ory! It is somewhat strange to think that “The 
Firm of Girdlestone” by A. Conan Doyle served 
about twenty-six years ago to beguile many trol- 
ley rides to and from school and lessen the tedium 
and general disagreeableness of the school itself. 
Of course acquaintanceship with “Old and Young 
King Brady” I shall never regret. But then 
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nickel novels are a literature in themselves. 
“Frank Merriwell” was impossibly splendid on 
the athletic side, but his character was that of a 
nauseous prig. How could I ever have stood his 
morality ! 

But that was later. In the earliest reading 
years I was utterly unconscionable about fairy 
tales. There is to-day a rationalistic belief that 
fairy tales are bad for children, laying a cloud 
upon their reasoning faculties. With this theory 
I am in the heartiest disagreement. For all the 
logical triumphs of the ages I would not have 
foregone the ancient enchantments, and the re- 
sponse to them is rooted as deep in man as his 
sense of the mystery of the universe. And there 
was one thing about the Greek gods. They were 
neither remote nor cloudy. They were exactly 
like human beings. They were therefore entirely 
satisfactory gods, gods we could understand. I 
did not wonder that men worshipped them for 
their physical attributes and their independence 
and beauty. The child combines a love of com- 
fort with a love of wildness. His religion is su- 
perimposed. In his heart are natural kindness 
and gentleness mixed with selfishness (which is 
only the working out of his desire to survive and 
survive well) ; but, left to himself, he is a pan- 
theist (as well as our sophisticated terms can ex- 
press it), and one system to him is as good as 
another, provided satisfactory elements of color 
and action are supplied. The Greek gods were 
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understandable. The independence of their ac- 
tions, as those actions are abridged for children, 
showed a wholly sympathetic impulsiveness. 

The child easily identifies himself, furthermore, 
with a race of smaller mortals moving beneath 
a hierarchy of supermortals, as his elders often 
appear to him. Decrees, of various kinds, he 
knows. Punishments are visited upon him also, 
from above. The independent spirit of heroes 
going forth against enormous odds strikes, there- 
fore, an answering chord in him. Most of the 
old fairy tales express this spirit in one form or 
another, from “Jack the Giant-Killer” on. Often 
and often it is the small and unconsidered person 
who wins—the unfortunate and bedevilled who 
secures the help of the elves and the elements, 
finally to triumph. It is all extremely reassuring. 
The child instinctively knows his friends; he feels 
that the tellers of the best fairy tales are, quite 
apart from the glamour of the tales themselves, 
upon his side. Where the wrong kind of fairy 
tale, with an instructive or moral motif intro- 
duced in thin disguise, is offered, however, he 
quite naturally rejects the unfair propaganda. 

How much I miss now, I who read against 
time as a task or for mere relaxation of the mind 
from the problems raised by daily affairs. And to 
those who have developed any critical faculty at 
all the satisfaction of the tale itself is always 
being spoiled in so many ways. When, of late, 
have I lost myself in a story as I could in the days 
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when I listened to “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
or followed “The Three Musketeers”? Now 
books are but books, authors but authors, and I 
know entirely too much about the whole ma- 
chinery of writing and publishing. Then a book 
was a thing of miracle, an author an enchanter. 

But there is a compensation left to all parents, 
if they will realize it: This is to be good readers 
to their children. And do not spoil the game 
with any obvious instruction. A child’s percep- 
tions are so easily trained without it. Uncon- 
sciously, by comparison, he will form a permanent 
taste for the best writing if it is constantly and 
pleasurably brought before him. How much the 
associations count in the youngster’s estimate of 
even a great author goes without saying. Great 
writing may be permanently ruined for him by 
the way in which it is purveyed. 

But if we can join our children in their en- 
joyment of books and the unforced cultivation 
of their taste for literature, we can regain some- 
what, through observation of and sympathy with 
their reactions, an old lost Eden of the mind. We 
will find ourselves led back to deep mental enjoy- 
ments we had thought permanently gone. Their 
complete allegiance to the story will renew ours. 
We shall again, for a bit, be able to lose ourselves 
in it. And, if we don’t watch out, I’m afraid we 
shall sit up long past our bedtime! 
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The other day we had a swim. It was in fresh 
water. It was ina lake. Large turtles were re- 
ported in the lake, which somewhat affected our 
complete aplomb. Turtles and eels. And water- 
snakes. Yet we struck out bravely and found 
such currents of cold in the warm water as sud- 
denly made these perils of the deep seem nothing. 
Water so brindled with warm and cold is vastly 
pleasant to the senses. It is luxurious. And the 
day had been uncomfortably hot. We floated and 
contemplated with composure the sky of summer. 

We reached the conclusion that the life am- 
phibious would approximate felicity,—in spite of 
eels and watersnakes. But we should really pre- 
fer amphibiety in proximity to what Swinburne 
possibly referred to—no, it was Tennyson—as 
“the league long roller thundering up the strand.” 
Like Phaon (not that Phaon occurs in that poem) 
there are summer days when (even maugre a 
Sappho) one wculd gladly hurl oneself from some 
steep Leucadian promont into the surge and 
thresh of the breakers. Those who seek amphi- 
biety, as we ourselves have done, in applying 
liquid to their interiors rather than to their ex- 
teriors, proceed, we are now convinced, upon 
the wrong principle. They may eventually ob- 
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serve purple whales and pink sea-horses by this 
process,—yet, though aqua pura is rather an un- 
stimulating thing, after all, to take into one’s in- 
sides, it is an excellent stimulant to the epider- 
mis, especially cold water in hot weather,—and 
the calm to the nerves that ensues is withal more 
lasting and less questionable in effect than the 
relaxation engendered by internal applications of 
alcohol. 

But then you either like to swim or you don't. 
We like it. We prefer, as we have stated, the 
seashore to the tarnside. We don’t particularly 
care for the undertow or the sea-puss, but salt 
water foaming and thundering and glacid sea- 
green as the comber curves, whips our not-after- 
all-so-Nordic blood to a pleasant abandon. We 
are, indeed, entirely with Algernon Charies when 
he sings: 


This woven raiment of nights and days, 
Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 
Alive and aware of thy waves and thee; 
Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green, and crowned with the 
foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 
A vein in the heart of the streams of the Sea. 


Not that that aspiration is anything particu- 
larly new. There are plenty of sea-lovers in the 
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world. They have thus chanted inwardly, though 
without Swinburne’s melodious articulateness, 
from time immemorial. What they are getting 
at, we suppose, is really that the Sea offers those 
of us who cannot, for stiff joints, or may not, 
because of convention, properly cavort in public, 
an opportunity so to cavort, and greatly,—aye, 
even with the most grotesque abandon. Indeed, 
once surrender yourself to the breakers, by div- 
ing through them, and you will soon find marvel- 
ous acrobatic antics enforced upon you. One can- 
not cavort thus in a lake. Not with the same 
abandon. Certainly not with the same feeling of 
heroism and hardihood. 

But what a pathetic aspect there is in the 
sight of hundreds of such queerly shaped human 
beings flocking with such naive sportiveness 
straight into the powerful grip of the great wa- 
tery ocean, against whose strength their greatest 
strength is incredible weakness, against whose 
great guffaws of foam their mirth is so shrill 
and febrile! 

The Great Amorphous manifests in all its 
curves and whorls so much greater symmetry 
than the skinny or podgy bodies of these pigmy 
challengers of its eminent domain! Yet see 
how they beat their bosoms with their arms be- 
fore it, inflate their chests, strut and ambitiously 
prance! If they are poets they probably return, 
after a dip, to their seaside lodgings to celebrate 
in windy rolling stanzas their own version of their 
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triumphant battle with the waves. Hence some- 
times I think that that distant mutter you hear 
from the sea all night, in “pure ablution round 
earth’s human shores,” is really a muffled laugh- 
ter at the littleness and correspondingly gross con- 
ceit of man. 

Though, after all, the Ocean needn’t be so flip! 
It can cavort all day, all night, in and out of sea- 
son. It cannot possibly realize all the inhibitions 
of man! Pathetic in a more tragic sense is the 
spectacle, for instance, of a town-dweller look- 
ing over a fence into a wide pasture in early May 
and envying the colt that suddenly, intoxicated 
with Spring, takes a long, luxurious roll in the 
grass. If we forbade the Sea, by public edict, 
to human-kind, we might, perhaps, be gratified 
each Spring to witness sober citizens turning 
somersaults and hand-springs on front lawns or 
rotating rapidly and longitudinally through the 
meadows. At present they’re too afraid. But 
since the ordinary exuberance of the common na- 
ture in all of us simply demands an outlet, why, 
we rush to the Ocean. The Ocean offers it to 
us in a fashion we have come to consider quite 
decorous. So, really, it ill becomes the Ocean to 
laugh at us behind our backs! After all—! 

Yes, say you,—but what, may we inquire, 
have your excessively idle thoughts on Swimming 
and the Sea to do with Literature? Well, per- 
haps, they have only this to do. Literature to-day 
seems to us largely an obvious release of the nat- 
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ural but proscribed impulse to turn somersaults 
on the front lawn. Hence, we have really reached 
the conclusion that if more American authors 
were made to put in their time Ocean-bathing, 
instead of writing, they would derive real benefit 
therefrom—to say nothing of the benefit to the 
sweltering mid-summer critics and, may we say, 
to the general reading public. At any rate, try 
it this summer, jaded author! You will really 
get just as much kick out of it as in the writing of 
a truly significant and powerfully uninhibited 
modern work. You will find yourself vastly 
calmed, soothed, and strengthened thereby. Oh, 
don’t care if you are just a silly human being; 
after all, we’re all that! Put on your bathing-suit 
forthwith; hire a beach-back and parasol for 
aged parent, aunt, or uncle. And then stroll down 
and make a good, big snoot at the ocean. After 
that and after all it can’t more than drown you! 
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A gentleman of letters who is now the editor 
of The Commonweal once banged his typewriter 
on the floor above which we banged ours, in a 
street in the Village. Of an evening, sometimes, 
we would go to the theater together or take a 
walk together. Sometimes he would sketch us 
the plots of the stories he was writing or intend- 
ing to write. On one such evening, we recall, 
he spoke to us of a story in his mind to be called, 
we think, “The Upward Look.’ We don’t know 
whether this story was ever written or ever ap- 
peared, but around the central idea we still 
sometimes weave dreams. 

It was simple enough. Get a nation—this na- 
tion—to look upward and actually to see the sky. 
The whole working philosophy, the whole spir- 
itual outlook of a great group of people might 
be changed by that. In a city like this, for in- 
stance, for how many thousands—not to say mil- 
lions—is a real recognition of the surrounding 
universe impeded by the interposition of high 
buildings, by the obstruction of stone and steel. 

And then, too, we are always in too beastly a 
hurry for the upward look, save in the case of 
those gaping groups whose gaze is, however, not 
lost in the profound ambiguity of the empyrean 
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but fixed upon the raising or lowering of a safe 
from the thirtieth floor, the spectacle of a human 
fly painting a gilt ball on a flagpole, or riveters 
out ona beam. To halt for such things displays 
a laudable human interest in careers of danger 
and daring, but to set aside fifteen minutes a day 
for a deep pondering gaze at the sky alone would 
argue one feeble-minded. 

Well, some day, and in this city, we intend to 
choose our bench in some park affording us an 
unobstructed view and sit and gaze at the sky 
for hours—if we are not asked to move on. We 
ourselves have not noticed, really noticed, the sky 
for a good while, but we have not forgotten that 
there is a heaven above us. 

It does not seem strange to us at all that there 
may be an after-life somewhere in those depths 
deeper than any depths we can imagine. “But 
why not place your heaven under the earth? Just 
as sensible as to place it above it,” remarks the 
scoffer. Why but we do! We may be standing 
on our head, or sitting on it, for all we know, 
at this very instant. 

Shelley comes naturally to mind. He was the 
“skiey poet” par excellence. He saw more shin- 
ingly than all others “the sanguine sunrise, with 
his meteor eyes, and his burning plumes out- 
spread.” He painted best “the crimson pall of 
eve,” the stars as “a swarm of golden bees,” “the 
winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams.” 
He watched the “sphere-fire” weave infinite soft 
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colors. He related even the daisy to the “dancing 
stars” as “the constellated flower that never sets,” 
and saw “loose clouds” shed like “earth’s decay- 
ing leaves.” “Angels of rain and lightning” vis- 
ited him visibly and to his vision insistently the 
“intense lamp” of the moon narrowed “in the 
white dawn clear,” or “profoundest midnight” 
shrouded “the serene lights of heaven.” 

Everywhere in Shelley’s poetry is continual 
observation of the sky, of the cerulean under 
every aspect and change. And in his letters you 
will find that he particularly revered the Par- 
thenon because 


it is, as it were, the visible image of the uni- 
verse; in the perfection of its proportions, as 
when you regard the unmeasured dome of 
heaven, the idea of magnitude is swallowed up 
and lost. It is open to the sky, and its wide 
dome is lighted by the ever-changing illumi- 
nation of the air. The clouds of noon fly 
over it, and at night the keen stars are seen 
through the azure darkness, hanging immov- 
ably, or driving after the driving moon among 
the clouds. 


Yes, one can get sky-drunken on Shelley. 
“The ever-changing illumination of the air’ alone 
shows how closely and truly he perceived. He 
was as much at home in the universal element 
as an Hawaiian in the ocean, and a trip in an 
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airplane of this age would have caused him to 
climb for altitude till he was lost forever in the 
infinite. One cannot imagine him returning to 
dull earth. 

It is stranger that we should be able to re- 
main upon the earth than that we should imme- 
diately fly—or, if you like, dive to Heaven. The 
law of gravitation is a miracle like some of the 
others Walt Whitman found that would “stagger 
sextillions of infidels.” In the deepest sense 
the sky is our home. Sometimes it looks rather 
cheerless. But a steady regard of it has the 
power, at least, of stripping away all our petti- 
ness. And its panoramic changes are constantly 
awe-inspiring to a sensitive intelligence. 

Lovers like to sit and look at the sky. The 
mysterious element in their emotion draws their 
senses to the mystery enfolding all life on this 
errant planet. And then, too, the sky is as in- 
articulate as are they. 

It is not the greatest of all things to be ar- 
ticulate. We once imagined Dante and Shakes- 
peare sitting together in Heaven without saying 
a word to each other, just sort of smiling and 
nodding. Sometimes the greatest of all things 
is to exchange your thoughts with something as 
largely impersonal and inarticulate as the sky. 
You can do it with the sea, of course, to a certain 
extent, but the sea has its perpetual noise, even 
if it sinks to a mere mutter, and it grovels on 
the ground like mankind. The sky is high and 
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aloof and serene. In storm its fury is en- 
tirely impersonal, though devastating. Its ap- 
parent grief and anger are not for you. There 
is nothing exclusive about them. 

We have said “exchange your thoughts” and 
that is what we mean. Sometimes you can hear 
the sky thinking. We will admit it takes prac- 
tise, but you can! The sky thinks in color and 
cloud. The sky, literally, puts thoughts into your 
head. We know they are the sky’s thoughts, and 
not ours, in our own case, because they are so 
much more detached, urbane, charitable, and 
tinged with glory than ours commonly are. 

And then, you don’t have to have the whole 
sky! Even a small blue fragment of it seen in 
a jigging frame of leaves should be enough to in- 
duce the good medicine of a day-dream in the 
mind of the most incorrigible. By material con- 
cerns we live; but in material concerns we lose all 
the poise and power that can pour into us from 
the sky. None of the things over which we make 
such a loud daily to-do after all greatly matter. 

The philosopher, having intrigued with the sky, 
knows this to be true, and is hence an abomina- 
tion to his friends and relatives. But the sky is 
the greatest of all the books. Learn to read it! 
As we say, we intend to play hookey one of these 
Spring days and spend it exclusively in com- 
muning with the “intense inane.” 
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I am aware that I have stolen my title for this 
fascinating paper from that of a popular book on 
the sources of the English vocabulary, but that 
fact shall not deter me, even for a moment. I 
have long been cognizant of the romance of words 
and aware of their might, majesty, dominion, and 
power. Observing the world and its wicked 
works for many years, I have become fully aware 
that it really doesn’t matter at all what you say. 
To impress your fellows, it is the way you say it. 
All talented writing is merely a conveying of 
false impressions. You may not know anything. 
I don’t. Let the dictionary and the encyclopedia 
work for you! You can glitter at any dinner 
party and dash off any kind of profound paper. 
I am giving away the whole secret when I say 
that most writers are singularly unintelligent; 
they simply have a happy faculty for juggling 
words. Edward Roland Still once wrote an article 
for the Atlantic Monthly on the clang-tint of 
words—Clang-farbe (German: probably incor- 
rect). It’s that that holds you through the read- 
ing of a poem or essay, not the fact that the poet 
or essayist really knows anything. 

So we'll begin another paragraph. Take that 
excellent word I used a while back—‘‘cognizance.” 
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You may or you may not know that the word 
“cognizance” is half-Latinized from the medieval 
“conisaunce.” I didn’t either, till I looked it up. 
But that isn’t so important as the fact that upon 
the opposite page of the book in which I looked it 
up I found the hyphenated words Coke-upon- 
Littleton as connoting “Subtleties of the law.” 
Now, that is distinctly helpful. That is the kind 
of allusion that makes fine modern writing what 
it is. In my next novel I shall open Chapter 
Three as follows: 

“But why did they electrocute Uncle James, my 
dear?” queried Mrs. Wilberforce querulously of 
her spouse, over their early breakfast of coker- 
nuts (see coco-nut) and kola [Nut, Native W Afr. 
name (Sierra Leone)|—in other words, if you 
dont see coco-nut, Sierra Leone 

“Oh” (and here is your masterly allusion!)— 
“Oh,” gobbled Mr. Wilberforce, gulping the cold 
collation, “Coke-upon-Littleton, my dear—Coke- 
upon-Litileton!’ 

See? The average reader won’t get that. 
You're too highbrow, but it will lend a tone. At- 
mosphere—you know, that “gesture” business that 
has become such an “arty” hallmark of late. 

And formerly I had always thought of Coke- 
upon-Littleton as a rural village, like Ashton- 
under-Lyne! 

It just shows what the English language can do. 
Circa 1600 the name “London pride” was equiv- 
alent to the well-known sweet william; not to 
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mention the fact that that engaging plant, the 
loosestrife, derives its cognomen from the early 
herbalists’ translation of the Late Latin lysima- 
chion. Which has nothing at all to do with 
what I have been saying, except that it illustrates 
the devious genealogies of words and leads you to 
think I may perhaps have some scholarship. 
Then, suppose you glance at this paper casually 
and go no further. You may even run away with 
the impression that I am writing out of some 
knowledge of some subject. Though I hasten to 
assure you that I am not. 

What I started out to speak of, though, was 
the romance of words. As NED says, whoever 
NED was—1320: Quedam domina nomine Juli- 
ana... . fuit combusta apud Nonemanneslond 
extra Londonias. He referred thereby to that 
piece of waste ground outside the north wall of 
London which was used especially for executions. 
to-day, in referring to the late war, we so de- 
nominate the ground between opposing trenches. 
Well, as I was saying... . 

I have looked up Nev. I am sorry to report 
that Nep is no other than the New English Dic- 
tionary. Quite a wonderful impromptu bit of 
Latin for the New English Dictionary to get off, 
I must say! But I am disappointed. I had en- 
visaged Nep as an old Anglican scholar with a 
long, white beard. And take that word “en- 
wisaged.? <7), 

There is really nothing like the romance of 
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words! Then there are the unusual words, like, 
for instance, “enucleate.” This is from the Latin 
enucleare, to remove the kernel. It is in use at 
present very largely in the Old South. Yes, even 
now. It used to depend upon the strength and 
number of the juleps. In every aristocratic club 
the shout of “Enucleare!” was understood im- 
mediately by old Jasper, the faithful retainer. It 
would likely occur past midnight of a torrid eve- 
ning. Kernel by kernel he removed them. He 
and his cohorts put them to bed and pulled off 
their boots. 

But that is what I note is referred to as an 
“epexegesis,” or additional explanation. Perhaps 
the kernels were weighed in the Hebraic “ephah”’ 
or “Dry measure ident. with bath.” Doubtless a 
bath would have revived them. 

Well, according to my “epistemology,” or theory 
of knowledge, words, mere “ephemera” as they 
may be, bouncing lightly from the “epiglottis” 
(or tongue)—perhaps merely “entozoons” (or 
parasitic animals within us)—nevertheless, never- 
theless, as I say, there’s—such a romance in 
words! Etymology is not all that I mean, though, 
as you perceive, I am versed in it. I mean that 
they are such an incalculable aid when one has 
simply nothing to say. Take this interesting essay 
as an example—but go further! How continu- | 
ally we humans hold each other in conversation 
by a series of mere repetitions or the saying of 
substantially the same thing in a dozen different 
ways! By this means we waste the major por- 
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tion of our lives, always a genial end in itself. By 
this means we are enabled to suffer through 
conferences, conventions, councils, after-dinner 
speeches, and so forth, and still believe that some- 
thing is really being said. And how often a per- 
fectly humdrum, unassuming word, going about 
its business as a shy and sober citizen, is yanked 
forth, protesting, into the limelight and becomes— 
for a brief period—a light unto the nations. Take 
that word “Preparedness,” for instance; or, if 
you don’t like that, take the words “Oh boy!” 
They become compact expressions of a national 
consciousness. Speaking for America, it is now 
in the “Oh boy!” stage. Catchwords! The 
mightiness of the catchword! What expression 
can be said, after all, to be trivial? 

Casual words on the lips of the people! They 
don’t know quite what they mean by them, but 
they are more significant of their state of mind 
than any number of painfully careful words they 
might put on paper. With what compact per- 
fection the single ejaculation “Ouch!” for in- 
stance, conveys a whole primitive mood. Is it 
not, after all, the sign of the rebel, the iconoclast, 
the Prometheus in every land? He registers his 
protest. He might take as the motto of his clan 
that fine line from Exodus, “Thou shalt make 
them to be set in ouches of gold.” Others, I know, 
may say that “Ouch!” is merely the exclamation 
of the chronic kicker or of the ill-fitted for life. 
However, I perceive that I am straying from my 
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Words are worth your study, your serious at- 
tention. Be careful how you use them! Recently 
I heard Carl Sandburg say something about Proud 
Words having seven-league boots; meek words, 
on the other hand, have been known to shake 
empires. Words, whether their origin be Goth., 
Icel., Norm., Norw., EAngl., Chin., OFris., or 
Whatnot, are the “builders and shakers of the 
world forever, it seems.” 

All writers misuse them, all readers misunder- 
stand them; those who really get to know them 
intimately are unable to put them together in any 
inspiriting form. Meanwhile, generation after 
generation of words lives on, in and out of the 
dictionaries. They have their own caste system. 
A word harking back to the original Greek or 
even to the Middle English looks askance at a 
word fresh from the slang of the street. A 
nouveau riche word that has just climbed into the 
International or the Century Dictionary thumbs 
its nose at a sudden highly imaginative term 
sprung from the lips of an infuriated truckman. 
Words go up and words go down. They are 
more important and more alive than most human 
beings, and if in this profound series of digres- 
sions I have managed to impart to you even a 
portion of their Romance, it is solely through their 
aid. Indeed, I hadn’t the slightest idea of what to 
write about until I thought of writing about 
words. I can’t tell you how they have helped me! 
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There was a decided hiatus. But there must 
not be an hiatus. The sun was coming in under 
the blind, and I had an idea that it must be very 
late. My head felt peculiar, and it was the sort 
of morning on which one appreciated that partic- 
ular poem of A. E. Housman’s,—oh, all about 
rising and washing and dressing, and ending 
with the lines, “A thousand times I’ve done my 
best, and all’s to do again.” 

It was better to lie still, in chastened sorrow. 
But there was this hiatus. It worried me. 

I remembered perfectly our leaving the Blan- 
tons’ in two taxicabs, because we were seeing 
Eileen Stoddard off on the midnight boat. There 
were Jenny Miles and Arthur Miles and Fortescue 
Smith and Marion Pike and L. M. Rossheimer 
and Caroline Pintscher, all getting into our par- 
ticular taxi. That made six people, and the other 
taxi had driven off. Arthur took Jenny on his 
lap and Smith took Marion, and presumably Ross- 
heimer and Miss Pintscher sat on the little seats 
you pull down, facing the others. So I sat on the 
outside, up beside the taxi driver, on Fortescue 
Smith’s luggage. He was going on the same boat. 

It had been a gay farewell party, with a lot of 
champagne. And we had stopped at the Brevoort 
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(before we dropped in at the Blantons’) to get 
Fortescue’s stuff. And we had dropped in at the 
Blantons’ to reinforce Fortescue for the trip, be- 
cause the ship he and Eileen were going on— 
though perfectly properly of course and with quite 
separate accommodations—was strictly temper- 
ance. 

I remembered perfectly the ride to Hoboken. 
That is I remember talking to the taxi-driver 
about General Pershing and God. He didn’t think 
much of either of them. He had been in the Rain- 
bow Division and had been wounded in two places 
and badly gassed. He had, however, the highest 
opinion of the ladies in Paris, though he ex- 
pressed it in an odd and pungent fashion. I re- 
member wringing his hand as we parted, while 
the tears stood in my eyes. I felt that I had lost 
areal buddy. He took ten dollars away from me. 

I then found that Fortescue Smith and L. M. 
Rossheimer and I were trailing the rest of the 
party. L.M. Rossheimer and I helped Fortescue 
Smith with his bags. Fortescue Smith got out 
his passport. We passed certain officials and 
walked a long dock and went up a gangplank. 
And there, suddenly, I saw Oppy Nevers. 
“Hel-lo, Oppy,” I said, and slammed him genially 
on the shoulder. “Comeon! Oppy!” I said. But 
Oppy said, no, he was seeing his sister-in-law off 
and couldn’t come with us. So then we were in 
Fortescue Smith’s stateroom, and Fortescue was 
offering me a bottle. I was a bottle-fed baby. 
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So then we were up on deck near the gang- 
plank again, and there was Oppy Nevers again, 
and his sister-in-law. She was a beautiful young 
lonely girl who brought the tears into my eyes. 
So I said to her, “You are a beautiful young lonely 
girl who brings the tears into my eyes. I am 
awfully sorry you are going away. Please don’t 
mention it.” So then Fortescue Smith got me a 
drink because I was thirsty. And then Oppy 
Nevers said, “They’re putting us off!” So we 
went down the gangplank. Only Fortescue Smith 
followed us and got us both another drink because 
we were thirsty. 

So then, as we were walking down the dock, I 
said to Oppy, “Do you realize that I never said 
good-bye to Eileen, and do you know what Eileen 
has meant to me? It is terrible that I never said 
good-bye to Eileen because if you knew what 
Eileen had meant to me you could understand 
how terrible it is that I never said good-bye to 
Eileen.” ‘Well, what did she mean to you?” 
asked Oppy. And I remember saying, “A star,” 
I said. I said “A star!” Just that. And it af- 
fected me to tears. So I sat down on the curb 
in Hoboken, because I was very tired and it 
didn’t seem any use going on. “I’m tired,” I said, 
“and it doesn’t seem any use going on, and if you 
knew how much a star had meant to me——.” 
“Oh, come on!” said Oppy. 

So on the ferry-boat Oppy was singing Prince- 
ton songs. There was, at least, something Prince- 
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tonian about those songs. And we walked off 
the ferry-boat right upstairs into the Welches’ 
apartment. ‘“Cheerio,” I said. “Hello,” I said, 
“Benny! Hello! Oppy and I have just had a 
fight with two wild-cats that were as big as the 
Metropolitan Tower. What do you know about 
the Great War! It’s over!” 

There were bells ringing all around me, because 
the Armistice had been declared. 

But I was very careful. I said, ‘Listen, men, 
the Armistice, you think, has been declared, but 
I tell you that it is the false Armistice!” And they 
said, ‘Well, where is the real Armistice, then?” 
So I said to them, “Follow me!” So I got down 
on my hands and knees to drag the real Armis- 
tice out from under the couch, but when I crawled 
out from under the couch on the other side, there 
was the Creightons’ apartment with a lot of 
people having a party. And I was talking to 
Lanny Creighton. And I remember saying to 
Lanny Creighton, “The fact is Thomas Hardy 
is W. B. Yeats’s brother-in-law, and that surely 
accounts for that passage in ‘Jude the Obscure’ 

-” But then I couldn’t remember the passage, 
just at the moment. So Lanny got me a drink 
because I was thirsty, and then I passed on to a 
group of people who were talking to Alice Van 
Haughton, the actress. “The great thing about 
you, Miss Van Haughton,” I said, “is your per- 
fectly beautiful eyes, for when you are on the 
stage I can’t see anything except your eyes, which 
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rather obscures the play, nevertheless you are 
awfully good in Ibsen.” Anda few minutes after- 
ward I realized that she had never acted in Ibsen, 
but that I had seen her in “The Purple Duck.” 
So then that rather depressed me and I decided 
to go to sleep. 

I remember distinctly going to sleep, and when 
I woke up there was a little dog in the room that 
I had to say good-bye to. The others, there were 
now only two, I remember, said it was late and 
that I really had to go home, but I said I had to 
say good-bye to the little dog. So I crawled under 
a chair to say good-bye to the little dog, but he 
had gone out. So I said to them, “This depresses 
me, that that little dog has gone out, just when 
I wanted to say good-bye to him, for if you could 
only understand it, that little dog means a great 
deal to me and he was a valuable little dog; in 
fact I think he was an Airedale.” 

So then I was downstairs and hailed a taxi. 
Only the taxi-driver said no, I could not ride out- 
side. But I said, “I did this before, I rode out- 
side,—it was on the way to Hoboken.” “Well,” 
he said, “this ain’t Hoboken.” So then I had to 
walk home. 

And then I got thinking of Eileen again and of 
how I hadn’t said good-bye to her, and it was 
enough to break a strong man down. “It is 
enough,” I said, leaning up against a stranger’s 
shoulder, “to break a strong man down, how I 
never said good-bye to Eileen, after I went all 
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the way to Hoboken But it wasn’t a 
stranger, it was Oppy Nevers. 

“T’m taking you home,” said Oppy. I remem- 
ber his saying that, and I remember my saying, 
“You are not either taking me home. I am taking 
myself home, and I am taking you home, and I 
will lead you all home to Heaven’s door, you and 
all the flora and fauna of all the world, all the 
beautiful pine trees and all the little Airedales 
and all the beautiful Eileens I never said good- 
bye to.” I remember how strong I felt then, with 
all those moons around me and the stars under 
my feet. So then we were in my apartment, and 
Oppy said, “Don’t lie down on the floor,—go to 
bed!” “The floor is my bed,” I said with not a 
little dignity, “for what more does a man need in 
this world but a big generous heart and a clear 
mind and a good hard floor?” So then Buffalo 
Bill and Cleopatra came into the room, and Oppy 
sat down and began talking to them, and Cleopatra 
said, “You certainly were a great guy, Buffalo 
Bill!’ And then they laughed at that, they 
laughed like fools at that as though it was some- 
thing really funny. They went on laughing about 
that as if it was really funny. So I went to 
sleeper 

There had been this hiatus. But now there was 
no hiatus any more. For now I realized that I 
could recall it all perfectly. Yes, every step of 
the way I had recalled it all. And that is a satis- 
faction. That is really quite a comfort, to have 
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recalled it all, in the morning, when the sun is 
coming in under the blind and you have an idea 
that it must be very late and your head feels pe-- 
culiar and it is the sort of morning when you wish 
you had ever really been able to say good-bye to 
Eileen and to that little dog... . 
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In that delightful era when ladies wore moiré 
antique and violet colored poplin, and perhaps 
sported a French Empress bonnet; when a typical 
little boy’s costume was of alpaca, made in Gre- 
cian style and trimmed with fancy galloon, and the 
urchin’s legs were encased in high tasselled boots 
—in that rare old period when the latest novelty 
in hoop skirts was the Empress Trail Duplex 
Elliptic of J. W. Bradley’s patent—flourished 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and Gazette of 
Fashion. 

It is a liberal education in the manners of our 
forefathers—perhaps I should say “our fore- 
mothers”—to turn over its pages. I happen to 
possess Vol. XVIII, dated 1866. In these days 
of teeming periodicals it is enlivening to compare 
with them a typical magazine of a vanished past. 

Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Magazine was in two 
sections. First came the Gazette of Fashion, 
illustrated with innumerable cuts of head-dresses 
from Barker’s and complete costumes, Volum- 
inous “figures” they had then. Think of the 
“Ascamo”: mantle of black velvet, trimming of 
rich guipure lace, jet gimp and ornaments; think 
of the “Saint George” creation: circular of gray 
cloth, trimmed with black passementerie and 
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tassels; “the plaits of the cloak are formed be- 
neath the trimming and the bottom of the gar- 
ment is scalloped.” But I am more concerned 
with the periodical literature of the time—towards 
which let us hasten. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine, to which the 
Gazette of Fashion was but a relish, usually began 
with a poem in the upper left-hand corner of its 
double column page. The following is character- 
istic. I quote only the opening verse: 


The robin is weeping, my baby dear; 
Woe, sweet baby, woe to me! 

Mine eye is dim with the swelling tear; 

My heart is big with a new-born fear, 
Lest the little bird weeps for thee. 
Weet, Weet, Weet, the robin is weeping. 


The poem referred to a North Devon superstition 
that when a robin perches on top of a cottage and 
“utters its plaintive monotone” the child in the 
house will die. There are four verses of the 
original. Such a poem was usually followed by 
such an article as “Deadly Combat Between a 
Tapir and Boa Constrictor” (illustrated) or “A 
Maori Funeral Ceremony in New Zealand.” The 
fiction that followed was often in some such strain 
as “Fulvia’s Vow” or “Miriam’s Atonement.” In 
my volume the serials are by Miss M. E. Braddon 
and Wilkie Collins. Fillers were plentiful. They 
dealt with “Sedan Chairs,” “Baden-Baden, the 
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Saratoga of Europe”; “Household Receipts,” 
“The Castor Oil Plant,’ “Cashmere Women,” 
etc. They also were replete with illustrations. 
Several pages of anecdotes and jokes rounded out 
each issue. The anecdotal humor was of this 
order : 


A drunken man tried the other day to get a 
policeman to arrest his own shadow, on the 
complaint that the ill looking fellow kept follow- 
ing him wherever he went. 


Or: 


THE SEAsons.—At a recent school exhibition 
the teacher was greatly surprised and mortified, 
on asking a little boy what the four seasons 
were, to receive the following reply: 

“Pepper, mustard, salt, and vinegar.” 

“Why, Johnny, how can you say so?” ex- 
postulated the teacher. 

“°Cause them’s what my mother always sea- 
sons with, anyhow!” declared the filial youth. 


But the fiction was truly superb! Really, the 
only unfortunate feature of it was that so much of 
it was anonymous. The author—or authoress— 
of “Marion Leone,” for instance—who was he— 
or she? It will, alas! never be discovered. And 
the style of this intensely dramatic tale is so in- 
finitely rich, so almost overpowering! Note, for 
instance, this stately beginning: 
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It was high noon at Lessington. The blazing 
sun seemed pausing in mid-heaven ere he 
wheeled his burning chariot down the western 
sky. Everything was suffocating in the intense 
heat. 


Later on we are considerably enlightened as to 
architecture : 


It was a grand Elizabethan mansion, with 
white marble steps running the entire length of 
the front; the columns of the veranda were also 
carved marble. The long windows were open 
to the floor, that all the air possible might enter. 


The characters of the story certainly needed all 
the air possible! The entrance of Marion herself, 
as described, simply knocks one for a goal at the 
outset. 


She made one think of a royal crimson dahlia, 
with the fervid sunbeams still burning in its 
glowing heart, or a bunch of ripe, luscious 
grapes, such grapes as the sun stains with ruby 
in the warm light of Italy alone. 

She wore a crimson silk robe de chambre, 
faced with gold-colored satin, and confined at 
the waist by a cord of gold. Her hair, black as 
midnight, lay in a heavy coil at the back of her 
proud head; and as she paced the long room 
the trail of her dress, the poise of her head, 
and the graceful sweep of her figure, reminded 
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one of nothing so much as a gorgeous tiger lily 
swaying in the breeze. 


Meanwhile—while Marion was entering, that is 
—Lizzie was reading. Lizzie was “a dainty little 
blonde, in a white morning wrapper, lolling on the 
sofa and lazily fanning herself.” And while our 
foremothers were reading about Marion, Lizzie 
was reading “Jane Eyre.” Marion shuddered at 
the thought. Marion shuddered at most every- 
thing. Later in the day Col. Leone came in with 
a visitor, Mr. Tracy. He introduced him to Lizzie. 
Lizzie had previously mused: “I am not splendid 
as cousin Marion is, but the violet may please as 
well as the royal japonica.” 

That settled it! After Marion also met Mr. 
Tracy it was the violet against the royal japonica 
with a vengeance—a real vengeance; Marion 
eventually stuck a knife in the ribs of Mr. Tracy 
and buoyantly leaped into the lake. A little earlier 
in the midsummer day a servant had doubtless, as 
he seemed in the habit of doing, “brought in a 
lunch on a chased silver waiter: white, foamy 
cream, with cake and ruddy strawberries’”—or 
no! It was after supper that Marion slew Mr. 
Tracy—that’s so! Well, I simply can’t imagine 
what Marion could have had for supper. 

I have my own reasons for being rather un- 
sympathetic with Mr. Tracy. For instance: 


His exterior was certainly faultless—a high, 
white forehead, with crisp brown hair lying 
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lightly against it; large, melting blue eyes; a 
mouth with soft, yielding lines about it ; a heavy, 
glossy beard, which just now he was stroking 
caressingly with a fair, small hand. 


Then, too, Mr. Tracy’s “line” was perhaps a 
thought too efflorescent, as when he remarked: 


“Marion, life is a strange mystery. I cannot 
fathom the likes and dislikes that come unbid- 
den. Can we hinder the current of our feel- 
ings? If a bouquet of fragrant flowers is laid 
before us, can we help inhaling their perfume? 
When we are dying of thirst, can we put away 
the cup of cooling water? It is a law of our 
natures. God made us so. I love you, Marion 
Leone. I cannot help it; as well might you bid 
the flower refuse to open its petals in the light 
of the noontide sun. Will you be my wife, my 
peerless, queenly Marion?” 


Marion considered that well put. But I must 
say she warned Mr. Tracy in the beginning. 


“What can your tame nature know of such 
love as mine ?—love that shall make your life 
a paradise, if you are true, a barren, lifeless 
desert should you dare deceive me.” 


Mr. Tracy ought to have known! Lizzie, whom 
he addressed as “sweet siren,” had, however, 
“won him from allegiance to his queen.” So he 
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got the hook, or, rather, the “tiny poniard.” 
“Fascinating and faultless from exquisite hat to 
polished boots, as usual,” Mr. Tracy lay that 
evening lifeless upon the headland and “the lake 
opened its liquid arms to receive the beautiful 
wreck”—meaning Marion. There had been a 
slight misunderstanding. 

Yes, that was the kind of thing our foremothers 
perused in their periodicals. Well, I don’t blame 
them. Not for years have I, for one, read any- 
thing quite so entertaining. Also, the Lady’s 
Magazine provided them with the current fash- 
ions, with illustrations of “Lion Carrying Off a 
Man,” “The Dry Hydrant in Baxter Street,” “A 
Jewish High Priest in His Official Robes,” “Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pennsylvania,” “The Kanchil, 
or Musk Deer of Java,” “Japanese Women Going 
to a Family Grave,” and so on, and with colored 
plates of “Innocence: Una and the Lion” or “Two 
Bites to a Cherry.” It was a regular embarrass- 
ment of riches! 
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It is a genuine pleasure to discover a new 
volume of poetry exploiting an individual tech- 
nique. The book I speak of bears the stamp, 
strangely enough, of the Government Printing 
Office, and from its simple, flat shape and almost 
acidulous black-and-white exterior one would 
hardly guess its daring contents. 

It is marred, to be sure, by perfectly extraneous 
and infinitely meticulous tabulations of figures 
under the terms “value” and “quantity,” or under 
whimsical abbreviations for the months, such as 
Jan., Feb., Mar., etc. Yet from every left-hand 
margin shine, snicker, and exult lyrics and longer 
poems more than merely emulous of the very 
latest thing in free verse. Nay! Their pithy 
pronouncement, coruscating implication, and re- 
strained cynicisms surpass any such qualities I 
have yet found in the great unshackled. 

Take this appealing passage, dedicated, I am 
sure, to all human frailty: 


Nuts— 
Almonds— 
Not shelled 
Shelled 
Cocoanuts in the shell 
Cocoanut meat, broken, or copra— 
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Not shredded, desiccated, or prepared 
Shredded, desiccated, or prepared 
Cream and Brazil 
Filberts— 


Note the broad-minded tone—“Not shelled,” 
“Shelled,” “Not shredded,” “Shredded’”—the sad 
sibilance of “desiccated,” the epitomizing of mod- 
ern civilization, especially in the masterly “Fil- 
berts.” Besides such oracular utterance even our 
most advanced and Pythian poetess shrinks to a 
mere purveyor of infantile prattle—it puts the 
eternal gertrude on Gertrude Stein. 

I will admit that the volume’s title is a trifle 
ponderous, however. It is Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

But the magnificent barbarism of such a lyric 
as this compensates : 


Glue 
Gold and silver, manufactures of 
Jewelry 
Grease: 
Lubricating 
Soap stock and other 
Hair, animal: 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactures of 


“Hair, animal, manufactures of.” Here surely 
the inversions, rebuking the anathema of modern- 
ists, paint an unforgetable picture, transport us 
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to the happy islands, among them possibly the 
island of Doctor Moreau. And consider the 
masterly juxtaposition of Glue and Gold, Jewelry 
and Grease. In such contrasts real life is cap- 
tured. 

Then there is the pathetic passage quite evi- 
dently dealing with the servant problem: 


Domestic: 
Gold— 
Ore and base bullion 
Bullion refined 
Coin 


What extraordinary aptness of phrase. Base 
bullion, indeed—and coin! Why, I remember our 
seventeenth domestic, Clytemnestra—but I will 
not wring your hearts! 

Enough of grim realism! Here is a shimmer- 
ing fancy: 


Ivory 
Animal (ivory tusks in their natural 
state ) 
Vegetable (tagua nuts). 


I don’t know what “‘tagua nuts” are, but I am 
going to look them up. 

Perhaps a more dazzling bit of genre is, how- 
ever, the sonant “Plumbago.” 


Plumbago, or graphite 
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Precious and semi-precious stones, and 
imitations of: 
Diamonds— 
Uncut 
Cut but not set 
Pearls, and parts of, not strung or set 
Other precious stones, uncut, and bort. 


The influence of Whitman? Perhaps. Is the 
final “bort” possibly a misprint—or merely the 
superabundant technicality of a Kipling? 

“Oleo Stearin” is perhaps one of the saddest 
(in any sense) love-songs in the language. 


Oleo stearin 
Paints, pigments, colors, and varnishes 
Paper stock, crude (except wood pulp): 
Rags (other than woolen) 
All other (including grasses, fibers, waste, etc., 
used chiefly in paper-making). 


Who could Oleo have been? Perhaps Miss 
Harriet Monroe can tell us whether she lived in 
Chicago. I suspect it—strongly. Note the Heine- 
like bitterness of the phrase, “Rags (other than 
woolen).” Evidently the disillusioned lover. Yet 
there is a bouquet, an aroma to the name. Fra- 
grantly it endures. 

Our author must also have been a linguist. He 
inserts the following little fragment from the 
ancient Chinese: 
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Balata 

Guayule gum 
Gutta jelutong 
Gutta percha. 


Untranslatable, perhaps! One wonders 
whether written by Li Po—or what Li it was. 
Has Mr. Ezra Pound solved the question? It 
ogles him roguishly to do so. 

Spiritual? Was ever the flickering light of a 
pale toper—excuse me—taper more spirited, not 
to say positively spirituous, than this: 


Spirits, distilled— 
Alcohol, including pure, neutral, or 
cologne spirits .. . pf. galls. 


But, no! The tears fall too fast in these pro- 
hibitive days. The onomatopoiea of ingurgitation 
so poignantly inserted in the repetitive “pf. galls” 
forbids further quotation of “Rum, whisky, bour- 
potmatyen? 3/3? 

There is the great stave on machinery begin- 
ning: 

Meter, gas and water, 
Mining machinery—, 


the unguent-bearing couplet 
Oils: Olive, edible 
Seeds: Flaxseed or linseed. 


These give our author’s range. 
There is the famous ode to The Panama Canal, 
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which starts sonorously, “Receipts—Tolls, etc.,” 
and then come a number of poems upon the theme 
“Dollars,” surely significant of our age. Here is 
perhaps the most noble: 


DOLLARS 
3,770,513-71 
3,284,383.58 

252,945.21 


Here the writer has, I feel, broken new ground. 
He has dared greatly—and who shall say that 
even greater efforts along this line will not even- 
tually repay him? 

The volume closes with “Index,” an overlong 
epic, the end of which is rather weakened by the 
refrain 


> 


Zatter 
Zinc 
Oxide of ... 


This is surely obscurity carried to a point— 
well, carried to a point. As a whole, though, the 
volume augurs well, and—not to put too fine a 
point upon the augur—it shows promise—pro- 
vided, of course, that the author is reasonably 
and customarily young. 
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I should like to discourse about taxi-cabs; but 
what have they to do with literature? Well, in 
a way, they have a lot to do with literature. I 
have met more literati this winter going around 
in taxi-cabs! And when you compare the fare 
here with what the fare is in Paris, you wonder 
how the comparatively penniless literati can afford 
it. But the taxi-cab evidently awakens a response 
in the artist. Once you slam the door and flop 
back on the cushions there is an I-don’t-know- 
where-I’m-going-but-I’m-on-my-way sort of feel- 
ing engendered, germane to the feeling conveyed 
in many modern poems and stories. Exterior 
New York is a consistent taxicabaret. There is 
exhilaration even in the flack of a loose tire chain 
on slippery asphalt, in the stampede of a herd of 
yellow, red, and green taxis down Fifth Avenue 
at the shrilling of a traffic-cop’s whistle, in the 
throbbing of their innocent little hearts at the 
curb, as the cross-town traffic pours by. 

Of course, as you emerge from the theatre, 
the dearth of taxis is anathema maranatha; and 
the other night of the heavy snowfall, when the 
few-and-far-between taxis refused even to hesi- 
tate in my direction, I cursed them bitterly. But 
in general they fill me with a joyful rhythm, 
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which expressed itself in words a few evenings 
ago. Like this: 


Sing of the big town’s insectivora, 
Bright-colored bugs from a thousand cells,— 
Not like the Subway’s steel carnivora, 
Not like the dragons of the crashing Els, 
Taxi-chains prattle when a storm-wind ranges, 
Taxi-tires swish through the lancing showers,— 
Rasp of their gears as the red light changes, 
Crawking of their horns at traffic towers. 


Gotham, Majestic, Luxor, Luxury, 
Gay Green Diamonds for a festive night, 
Premier, Packard, Red Itoa, 
Twentieth Century, Brown and White, 
Mogul, Checker Cab, Trust to a Cabco, 
Yellow Cab, Yellow Taxi, Hail a Yale, 
Call up Lenox Two Three Hundred, or 
Tick in an Astor on the uptown trail. 


“Stepping out to-night?” is their honking query 
Each dark P. M. when the tides turn home, 
Through the channels of the city as the crowds 

surge weary 
And the sky-signs blaze through the glamorous 
gloam 
With the peaks of buildings lit like Cotopaxi,— 
“Stepping out to-night, eh? Quack-quack- 
quack!” 
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“Yes, come on! We’re late! Hurry up! Hey, 
Taxi !”— 
Up-town, down-town, cross-town and back. 


Luxor, Premier, Mogul, Yellow, 
DeLuxe, Majestic, Hupmobile,— 
If you grab one Heated you're the lucky fellow, 
If you happen on a driver who can whirl a 
wheel, 
Who can slip one over with the dimming of the 
red light, 
Wriggle like an eel through a one-way street, 
Whizz up round the Concourse like a demon with 
a headlight 
And land you on the dot at your place to eat. 


Flags up! Flags down! Take a ticking taxi, 
Buzzing beetle of our Babylon dream, 
For whether a guy buy at Brooks or Saks, he 
Expands in a taxi when the bright lights gleam. 
Are you young and slim, or old and on the stout 
side? 
What odds? You’re bound for a party and a 
girl. 
Though the fare turn your pockets inside-outside 
You'll be off this evening for another whirl. 


Twentieth Century, Hail-a-Yale, Checker, 
Mogul, Majestic, Luxuree,— 

Cabs for the gun-man, cabs for the necker, 
Cabs for the millionaire, cabs for me! 
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Let the shofer chuckle at the Jills and Jacks he 
Hikes up the metre on, crawling slow,— 
It’s a cute little covert in the night... . “Hey, 
Taxi! 
Umpty-ump Ump Street! (Slam!) Let’s go!” 


Something like that. When poetic inspiration 
is upon me, my dream is always to charter a sea- 
going taxi and drive all around the town while I 
carefully compose my pretty ode to Myrtilla’s eye- 
brow. Possibly if all modern poets could ride 
around in taxis during their working-hours their 
poetry might grow more rhythmical! 
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Said the Nipper, “Do you believe she just fell 
asleep or that it was the fairies?” I had finished 
reading “Amelia and the Dwarfs” to Rose and 
the Nipper, respectively ten and eight, and now 
I was heading them upstairs because it was past 
eight o’clock. “Oh, as for me,” I replied depre- 
catingly, “I am sure it was fairies.” “Yes,” 
mused Rose, “I think it was fairies too.” “But I 
always thought—that poor old man—” she went 
on conversationally, “He wanted so to dance; 
couldn’t Amelia have danced with him before she 
went home, even if she had found the four-leaf 
clover?” She referred, of course, to the particu- 
lar dwarf or fairy who helped Amelia mend the 
broken things. 

Children are always unexpected. They say 
that to-day children are far more sophisticated 
than before, and can’t abide fairies. Knowing 
these two quite modern children I have never 
found that the matter bothered them at all. By 
saying that you really didn’t believe in fairies you 
would not shatter any childish illusion of theirs, 
but, on the other hand, they prefer to believe that 
elves are entirely possible. So many things in our 
modern day are entirely possible, nay actual, that 
those of an older generation, for instance, would 
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have gawked at in disbelief! Being more or less 
city children, they are entirely familiar with the 
idea of “L”s and Subways, having ridden on both, 
—with the flight of elevators up and down in 
twenty and thirty story buildings,—with airplanes 
in the sky and submarines in the sea,—with the 
voice of the radio which recently rang and re- 
echoed through a hotel lobby they happened to 
be in, giving a vociferous account of the World 
Series. It sounded like the “Fee, fo, fi, fum, I 
smell the blood of a Cornishman!” of the giant of 
my own childhood. But they never turned a hair. 
It was no more to them than the singsong of an 
old-time train announcer... . 

They are familiar, on the other hand, with 
grown-up rationalistic arguments of the day. 
These do not much affect them. Rose takes litera- 
ture very seriously. It needs broad farce to excite 
her laughter. Humorous subtlety for the most 
part goes past both girls. They adore the books 
of drawings by H. M. Bateman, of which they 
have been fortunate enough to possess several. 
One is now in shreds and another is rapidly going. 
Bateman’s subtleties get by them, but the fantastic 
grotesqueness of the development of his pictures 
in series holds them enthralled. The vacuum 
cleaner that began by sucking in bric-a-brac about 
the house, and, removed to the street, finally 
ended by devouring an entire bus and a charging 
cordon of policemen simply fascinates them. In 
this they are perhaps true children of the mechan- 
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ical ingenuity of the Age. Nothing should be 
impossible to a modern vacuum cleaner! They 
have conned the advertisements which form so 
large a part of the reading-matter of modern mag- 
azines and have perceived staggering claims made 
for almost every type of product. Rose often 
propounds interesting mechanical matters. “Dad, 
suppose there was a pulley fastened to one house 
and a pulley fastened to another house and there 
was a wire .’ That sort of thing. Her con- 
ceptions are often shaky as to detail but always 
large and Wellsian in scheme. She also believes 
in collectivism and the abolishing of wealth, as I 
discovered the other day. “Why do they have 
money? I should think if every one just did a 
thing and then went and took what some one else 
did when they needed it, it would be a good thing.” 

We were passing a real old blacksmith shop 
in a certain Connecticut village. “Suppose that 
blacksmith just went out whenever a horse came 
by that needed blacksmithing and did it and 
didn’t charge anything for it, and then he went 
to the bakery if he was hungry and got a loaf 
of bread and didn’t pay anything for it—and I 
don’t see why if each one did one thing,—and 
then I could walk into a store and get anything 
I wanted to eat, and go into that house maybe and 
eat it in that dining room, and then walk out—” 

“Page Sidney Webb!’ I said to myself. But to 
Rose I began to make a lame explanation about 
the necessity for a medium of exchange and the 
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growth of modern commerce out of primitive 
barter, and so on. I perceive that she is going to 
be a young lady fond of speculative philosophy. 

The Nipper is not so speculative. She is a 
realist and accepts life as she finds it with stoical 
pessimism. She has a rather remarkable Red 
Indian quality in her about physical pain and a bit 
of mockery is mixed with her occasionally demon- 
strativeness. Sometimes necessitously disagree- 
able things happen to her that must just be put up 
with. A year ago she had to have her tonsils out, 
and a cousin remarked, after the operation, that 
her little brother had his out but she, as yet, never. 
“You will!” said the Nipper, briefly and grimly. 

And yet till very recently the Nipper preferred 
in literature the most simple and optimistic of 
little child stories. She liked pretty little stories 
and pretty little verses. They had to be entirely 
obvious. Bringing both sound judgment and 
tough-minded equanimity to the concerns of every- 
day life, the relaxation of a story had to be sweetly 
simple and simply sweet. Her more emotional 
and older sister was meanwhile adventuring in 
realms of real imagination, But then, the Nipper 
is not really bookish. As yet her feeling for 
words is not extensive and the jargon of most 
grown-up writing has seemed to her a lot of tedi- 
ous hieroglyphics. Certain imaginative ideas ap- 
peal to her. Peter Pan did. She grew silently 
sentimental over Peter and Wendy and Michael 
and soon. After witnessing several performances 
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of it, “She wants to be an actress!”’ Rose con- 
fided to me, not without a touch of mild scorn. 

Yet Rose herself is naturally quite as histrionic. 
And so far has been attracted to softer rdles than 
those the Nipper naturally chooses. The Nipper, 
in private performances evolved by herself and 
her sister, has preferred the part of a burglar, 
a tramp, or a tough cowboy. And the stories she 
used to make up herself often ended in very gory 
details. 

It will be interesting to see these two children 
gradually fill in the rough sketchy outline of what 
the arts mean to them at present. The Nipper is 
slightly the better draughtsman and slightly the 
better sculptor, though both have the same gen- 
eral technique in drawing. One point in Rose’s 
I have recently discovered to be that she will not, 
in the drawing of little girl or sturdy matron, ever 
supply the characters of her fancy with a nose. 
I pointed out the omission. “I don’t like to draw 
noses,” she replied briefly. She refused to have 
her picture criticized on that ground. If you 
don’t like to draw noses, you must just construct 
the picture of a beautiful face sans nose, and be 
satisfied with its beauty. She is. It makes no 
difference to her. Maybe, in this particular, she 
is in advance of her time! 

Though there is not inconsiderable poetry in 
the grownup members of her family, Rose is not 
much inclined toward real poetry as yet. But 
she likes to make up rhymes. She has a rather 
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good memory for simple verse. As for the Nip- 
per she used to object strenuously when a story 
told by her Father broke into rhyming couplets. 
“Stop! Stop!” she would shout. The girls’ 
slightly older brother, on the other hand, has been 
strongly drawn to the balladry of his own land. 
Upstairs last year he could often be heard chant- 
ing “Get Along Little Dogies” or “I’m a Poor 
Cowboy and I Know I’ve Done Wrong” at the 
top of his voice. Being ten, “ ‘Songs of the 
Sea,’”’ he wrote home after a trans-continental 
trip, “and ‘Songs of the Cowboys’ have been an 
everlasting joy to me on the train. I don’t know 
what I should have done without them.” 

As to general education, how is one to tell? 
The Nipper, having summer work lately, ex- 
pressed her own predilections quite definitely in 
a short missive: 


Our lessons are began to-day. I hate my les- 
sons because they give us so much home work 
we have French and she gave me hard arith- 
metic. We cook almost every morning this 
week we will mike fudge. 


The “she” was evidently the special governess. 
And an excellent one. But then probably I should 
rather “mike fudge” myself. The Nipper saw 
no sense in mincing matters. 

It is absorbingly interesting to watch the young 
idea begin to shoot. So absorbing that I have 
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overstayed my time in these memoranda. As the 
outlines I spoke of begin to fill in I shall await 
the general results with expectant awe. At least 
those minds are buzzing busily all the time and 
the five senses of Rose and the Nipper are very 
much alive. 
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So remarkable has been the quality of the litera- 
ture of the past year that we find our choice of 
the ten worst books embarrassed by numbers. 
Nevertheless, we approach our self-imposed task 
with all that we can summon of integrity of pur- 
pose and earnestness of attitude. We desire to 
be fair to all the innumerable contestants. We 
realize that upon our lightest word may hang 
the fate of thousands... . 

That seems a good way to begin. What con- 
fuses us is the fact that there are so many in- 
dividual interpretations of the word “worst.” And 
contemporary writing is so bad in so many differ- 
ent respects. 

The worst biography—now we must indeed 
watch our step!—that we can remember having 
read within a twelvemonth is the life of Abigail 
Bland, written by her second cousin, Yrma K. 
Shulnick. This monumental work is in two vol- 
umes and profusely illustrated by pictures of the 
famous Mrs. Bland at the respective ages of three 
months, two and a half years, three years, five 
years, seven, ten, fourteen, seventeen, twenty, 
twenty-three, twenty-six, thirty, thirty-two, thirty- 
five, thirty-six, forty, forty-one, and so on. Mrs. 
Bland died at the advanced age of ninety-seven. 
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Accessories in these photographs are, as we con- 
sider them with particularity (no accessory ap- 
pearing more than once with any one likeness), 
three King Charles spaniels, one Newfoundland, 
six cats (various), one goldfinch, three groups of 
assorted relatives, two bulldogs, two Pekingese, 
a cow, one ostrich (taken upon the occasion of 
her trip to California), one elephant (memory 
of the Durbar), many varieties of flowers, both 
wild and tame; her escritoire, her phaeton, her 
Ford, her Packard, front stoop of her house in 
Ashtabula, a priory garden Wincheley-Under- 
Sea, conservatory of Swelpme House, assorted 
children in groups of various sizes (as: four, eight, 
sixteen, twenty-five, etc.), six husbands, the Ferris 
Wheel, Golden Gate Park, the chutes at Coney 
Island, her Uncle Matthias’s farm buildings, the 
Chicago stockyards, and the Panama Canal. 
Abigail Bland was a wide traveller. Her width 
is what impresses in her photos. She was also, 
we have gathered, intensely epigrammatical. 
From her many witty rejoinders and apt retorts 
we have space to cull but three. Once, being 
delicately rallied upon the beauty of her luxuriant 
auburn hair, “Our purity of taste is best tested 
by its universality, for if we can only admire this 
thing or that, we may be sure that our cause for 
liking is of a finite and false nature—Ruskin,” 
she answered, in the words of her biographer 
“thereby once more evincing her marvellous 
powers of memory and assiduous scholarship.” 
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Again, it was the custom of her gardener to greet 
her politely with a “Good morning!” as she 
emerged from her house punctually at 10 o’clock 
every evening. To this it was her clever habit 
always to respond brightly, “On the contrary, 
Luke.” Her youngest (eleventh) daughter, 
Gladys, once asking her if she had ever been in 
a railroad wreck, she twinkled “Seldom!” 

Such was the intellectual eminence of Mrs. 
Bland. Thus she preserved a massive serenity 
eternally baffling to her hosts of friends—and 
enemies—throughout an excessively long life filled 
to the brim with manifold activities and unusual 
endeavor. She did endeavor, she endeavored like 
anything. But just what she accomplished has 
completely escaped us. 

Turn to history. The worst history we have 
read recently is the account of “The Investiture 
Contest in the Angevin Period,” by Professor D. 
Swenk Much, Apollinaris University, N. M. 
This work of research is heavily documented and 
the notes to each page (in minion) occupy three- 
fourths of the white space. The volume is com- 
pactly printed on India paper and all the leaves 
stick together. Finally, unable to extract the gist 
of the matter from the letterpress, we tried tear- 
ing out portions of the book and intensively mas- 
ticating them. In this way we nearly incurred a 
fatal attack of gastritis. We have decided never 
again to invest in an Investiture Contest. 

The worst book of travel we can call to mind 
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is Baron Blumthal von Auschengrafhausen’s “In 
Sunny Cephalonia.” We hadn’t any idea where 
Cephalonia was when we opened the book and 
we have since completely forgotten. What we 
remember is the Baron’s feeling of outrage over 
railroad trains, guides in general, bathtubs, lack 
of bathtubs, hot water, cold water, sunny days, 
rainy days, insects, customs inspectors, porters, 
hotels, lack of hotels, the walking, the riding, the 
hunting and the commercial methods of the Far 
East or the Near West, or wherever it is. The 
volume is embellished by reproductions of the 
Baron’s own sketches on the spot. In these it is 
the pretty blending of native flora with native 
fauna which immediately catches the eye. In 
fact, they are so perfectly blended as to be almost 
indistinguishable. We were admiring a superb 
view of the Elmatz (or something like that) 
Mountains when rebuked by a caption reading 
“Elephants at Play.” This book is expensively 
bound and retails at $10. 

We have no doubts about the worst book of 
essays. Wilder Wild Wilde’s “Superfluities” is 
completely described by its title, the little skit 
upon “Buttonholes” therein being perhaps the 
most feeble and nauseatingly vapid trifle we have 
ever attempted to peruse. Upon the jacket we 
note encomia from The Aberdeen Press, The 
Newcastle Nugget, The New York Chimes, and 
the comments of several popular modern novelists, 
A declaring “* **** read it!” and B adjuring 
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“Tt’s *** clever.’ But we have remained un- 
moved. 

The worst book of poems is indubitably Hugo 
Silvermine’s “Arc-lamps.” “It intrigues,’ says 
the paper-cover, “with refreshing oddity. Mr. 
Silvermine’s approach to life is elliptical and in- 
sinuating. In the covert of words he crouches to 
pounce upon vital ideas.” As far as we are con- 
cerned, he is still in the covert. We read on and 
on and on, waiting for him to pounce. Waiting, 
we chewed on this sort of thing: 


Gauzes and whispers 

And 

A nodding stem... . 

Focus turicremis. ... 

Pastilles of faint frankincense. 
Nard. 

Dolibra, dolibratus. ... 

And an old man with erysipelas 
Bending 

Rheumatically 

To salvage fags from the gutter... . 


We couldn’t quite make the grade. 

There! And we’re only half through. We 
meant to name the worst ten. Well, we’ll make 
the last five novels. 

“Onions,” by Lucilla Perthope, is the latest 
realistic novel of smart modernity—and then 
some. Most of it is rapid-fire dialogue, of this 
type: 
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“You're the ichneumon’s antimacassar, you 
goofer!” she sighed into her champagne. 

“Nix on the fizz-giggle,’ he ricocheted. 
“Wig-wag the nickel-annexer and let’s bounce!” 


The background is a regular rash of asterisks. 

“Pulsing Passion,” by A. Brummeier, has 
become a sensation. Why mention it again. His 
idea of combining Sheik atmosphere with the 
sturdiness of the great Northwest novel and in- 
jecting into the whole a considerable dash of fast 
going in the Younger Set has produced a concoc- 
tion for which all America is clamoring. 

“Tin Can Alley” is a mordant exposé of the 
seamy side of life in West Philadelphia, and 
“Uglug: A Whale of a Tale,” destroys forever 
whatever illusions we may have cherished in re- 
gard to the apparently innocent Eskimos. Their 
respective authors are now living in Taormina, 
Italy, and Eastern Manchuria. Both have bought 
French villas. 

We end, a trifle sadly, with that remarkable 
importation “The Pelican,” translated from the 
Bantu of Ag Mahock by Florian Wade, the dis- 
tinguished anthropologist. This is the first Bantu 
novel that has as yet emerged from the Dark 
Continent. It is said to have been originally 
scribbled with a spearhead upon the carefully 
prepared skulls of enemies, Despite the primitive 
circumstances of its origin, Professor Wade is 
our authority for saying that Ag Mahock is the 
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originator of an utterly new form of impression- 
istic writing. The book is a marvel of condensa- 
tion. Its style is entirely monosyllabic. We quote 
from this vivid description of a jaguar hunt: 


Sun. Sun. Sun. Green. Hot. Damhot. Spots. 
Sunspots. Other. Spots. Eyes. Eyes. Eyes. 
Snarl. Snarl. Lookout! Lookout! 

Excited? Yes. Downhearted? No. Spear. 
Poise. Wait. Whoosh. Zxplvxyzztnkyowyow- 
zptkyow-ow-o00!* Dead! Dead! 


But this volume also has already made its sen- 
sation. We ourselves regard it as nothing less 
than the death knell of English literature. And 
as we write we hear rumors of a book of Fiji 
short stories about to appear through the same 
publishers, to say nothing of the fact that all the 
Andaman Islanders have turned to writing for the 
magazines. 

Yet there is this consolation. They will be up 
against amazingly strong and resourceful compe- 
tition in our own dear land. We should say so! 


* This is a literal rendering of the syllabic 


original, conveying, as it does so perfectly, the 
death agony of the Great Spotted Jaguar. 


[132] 


ON HAVING INDIGESTION 


Talking recently of this and that and the other 
we became involved in an argument as to whether 
it was better to have a conscience or a good di- 
gestion. We ourselves believe firmly that it is 
far better to have a good digestion. (Juner 
Health and Happiness!) 

Having been slightly off our feed for several 
days lately we began to realize in what large part 
our far-famed “sunny” nature is due to an intes- 
tinal tract that has often seemed to us of cast- 
iron and vulcanized rubber. When it displayed 
weakness our amiability went with a pop. Re- 
garding ourselves in the glass we recognized the 
long, grim, sallow visage of the utterly disgusted 
Puritan. We shuffled around planning tortures 
for all our intimate friends. (But Science has 
solved our Problem!) 

Literary people are, as a class, not particularly 
notable for strong digestions. Even our younger 
realists probably suffer dyspeptic pangs. At least 
we hope so, for we are not yet, at this writing, 
quite recovered from ours. Of course it is old . 
stuff to aver that a weak digestion can radically 
influence a man’s philosophy. But, taking this 
for granted, and seeking to extract some hope 
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from our situation, we began to see a glimmer in 
the possibility that we might yet develop into the 
Great Pessimist for whom, we once agreed with 
another American poet, the United States was 
soddenly waiting. (Broken-out Minds Cured by 
Sulphur!) 

At the time we had that thought American lit- 
erature seemed in our nostrils rather like the 
aroma of a cigarette which has already burned 
some of the varnish off the edge of a desk. You 
know how it is. You take a puff—! (That De- 
licious Smoked Herring Flavor!) 

But then, just as we were formulating the 
most devastating of creeds, we began to feel bet- 
ter. Our physiology revived and strengthened. 
Life assumed a less yellow tinge. We looked out 
and noted that the weather was sunny and what 
is commonly known as “bracing.” We felt that 
we could leave our office no longer to totter mil- 
dewedly along soiled and sordid byways, but, on 
the other hand, rosily to ramble down mellowly 
sunlit streets. The loathsome faces of our friends 
seemed a trifle less insulting. The atmosphere in- 
creased in ozone. (Golden Vacation-Time !) 

At that moment a special messenger thrust into 
our hands an advance copy of our favorite mag- 
azine (Over Twenty-five Billion Circulation!) 
with the compliments of said magazine’s promo- 
tion department. We fingered it idly, glanced 
down a page, and our eye hit this free verse by 
an eminent English novelist and critic: 
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I do not want money. 

I do not want fame. 

I do not want a life of gaiety. 

I do not want possessions, in the sense of 
jewels, automobiles, villas on the Riviera and 
town houses, slaves, or gold and silver plate. 

I do not want innumerable acquaintances. 

I do not want contentment. 

I do not want “For he’s a jolly good fellow” 
to be sung when I rise to my feet. 


Frank’s wrong about some things! Even in 
the first flush of our new well-being he gave us 
a shock or two. 


We do want money. We have bills. 

Fame is money. 

A life of gaiety hits us where we live. 

No—not jewels. How would we wear ’em? 

No—we can’t drive a car and our friends 
can. 

No—no villas. Just a great big house full 
of servants. Town and country. 

No—we must draw the line at slaves. 

Our gold and silver in coin, please—no plate. 

Few acquaintances, but all beverageable. 

Would rather not rise, anyway. 


But after tabulating these frank emendations or 
emendations to Frank, we discovered that we had 
now lost out on the chance of becoming the Great 
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Pessimist. In fact—it’s terrible. Everything in 
America, including our digestion, conspires 
against really significant pessimism. It isn’t that 
things aren’t bad enough. But every magazine 
you pick up and all the ads around you in the 
street and on the train are constantly punching at 
you with, “The Bath Soap that renews your Vi- 
tality!”, ‘America’s Summerland is calling 
You!”’, “Ten-minute Shampoo!’, “Diamonds!”, 
“Trim ankles can be Yours!”, “Zip!’, “Glazo,” 
“Eno,” “Softly, a Gainsborough Puff,’ “Gray 
Hair Gone,” “Nerves—Nix!”, “Wrinkles just 
Waft!’, “Keepyeraircombed,’ “Deaf? A Post- 
card!’”, “Verisimple—Banish Pimple,” “House- 
built—costs Nothing!’, “Hush, flush, Vericlene,” 
“Blush? Mush! Glisterine,” “Dandie Floors,” 
“Perfect: Power,’ .“Handy (Doorss? whhike a 
Flower—,” and so on, and so on, with gather- 
ing impetus and powerful impact. Have you a 
problem, except how to pay for all these things? 
They banish it! And in America the breath of 
our nostrils seems to be to live on trust. From 
morning till even we are reassured and reassured 
about every possible minor worry. By the ads, 
by the ads! There is an answer to everything. 
Affluence is just around the corner, and every 
kind of concomitant comfort. All this of course 
is also What You Must Have, no shirking that 
conclusion and trying to be different! It is not 
only your duty but it becomes precious near a 
public command that you keep your clothes 
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pressed, your teeth brushed, your hair oiled, your 
ticket a commuter’s, your house a “home,” your 
life a perfect panorama of accessories, beginning 
with your car and your radio. All of course, in 
a spirit of the utmost cheerfulness, all leading up 
to the great suburban ideal, all rosily tinted with 
the flush of complete health and amazing ani- 
mal vigor to be released upon the invention of 
new toothpastes, radiolas, nose-rebuilders, unin- 
flammable carpets, unbreakable furniture, unstain- 
able table-linen, unchippable building brick, and 
seventeen different kinds of unpuncturable tires! 
(Four out of Five! Four out of Five!) 

But the literary gent, without a wooden leg 
and now quite recovered from his transient dys~ 
pepsia, sits aghast at his own new energy which 
cannot be turned to these uses. Cannot—I had 
almost said! Think of it! Oh the blasphemy! 
Why, all one needs is a sudden glowing faith in 
some new kind of ink eraser or cuticle fresh- 
ener, in some new sunbeam in your home luxury 
that people know not yet that they need! Your 
fortune is made, weary littérateur! You were in 
the wrong pew, that’s all! Wake up! Get hep! 
Can you write copy? No? Our Special Corre- 
spondence Course in Sixty Easy Lessons! A 
Dollar down and a Dollar—. 

And so now we have got indigestion again! 
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Our daily mail is the most important part of 
our life. The other day we fell asleep over it 
and experienced a nightmare about it in which 
we were visited by a symbolic poem about the 
Eighth Voyage of Sinbad the Sailor. The poem 
is our “Kubla Khan.” We wrote it down on 
awaking. It illustrates what may have happened 
to the mail, sometimes, in the good old days. We 
have no other excuse! 


So the Captain, in his caftan 

All of crinkled blue and gold, 
Came puffing up the poop 

With his scimitar aswing. 

He stood and glared at Sinbad. 
“In Number Seven Hold 

Of this ‘Pride o’ Persia’ sloop 
There’s a very curious thing! 
There’s a nibbling and a crunching 
And a sucking sort of munching. 
The timbers are aquiver 

And the ship won’t sail! 

For Something’s got the keel 

In a grip of triple steel. 

And it’s clinging to the bottom. 
Allah’s beard, we'll have to bail— 
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For it’s snoring and a-cloring 

And all etiquette ignoring! 

We'll never get to Africa to land the monthly 
mail !” 


“Well, it’s not my pet!” 

Answered Sinbad. “J should fret!” 
“You know what’s a Remora, 

So you needn’t to pretend! 

As I said good-bye to Zora 

On the gangplank at Balsora 

I remembered the Remora, 

Better known as “‘Sailor’s Friend.” 
Abou Hassan told me of it: 

How it ruined his cargo’s profit; 
And I’ve heard the public scoff it, 
Which is proof that it is True, 
But—l’ll bribe it off with parsley 
And a word or two spoke hars’,v, 
If you'll hold this wheel a moment. 
I'd do anything for you!” 


So Sinbad slid into 

The deep black hold. 

Oo—oo—oo ! 

It was hollow, smelly, slimy, 
Horrible and dark and grimy. 
BOO! 

Aft he crawled, for to implore a 
Change of heart from the Remora, 
With a little sprig of parsley 

He had salvaged from a stew. 
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(It would highly interest me, under similar con-: 
ditions, to be told what you would do!) 


He heard the timbers crack 

In the deep pitch-black, 

And the suction-pumping sound 

Of that most affectionate creature; 
And vaguely through the dusk 
Whiffed its smell of ocean-musk 

That will marvelously titillate 

One’s most obtrusive feature. 

A jet of feathery sawdust 

Spurted up beneath his feet. 

An eye stared through the hole 

Till he wished him in his bunk; 

For the timbers shuddered round him, 
And that eye looked through and found him 
And held him like a searchlight— 
And its eyelid wunk! 


So the parsley fell forgotten. 

Angry speech seemed idle breath. 
He stood rooted to the spot in 
Perturbation cold as death... . 


Yet he stuttered, “S-sir, in every khan 

From Hamadan to Ispahan 

Our sailors sing your praises 

In the phrases of the sea. 

Right aptly they admire 

How you sunk the fleets of Tyre 
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And joked with Syrian merchantmen 
Who foundered frenziedly ! 

So, by all the bulbul’s feathers, 

By the best and worst of weathers, 
The many mosques of Musselmen, 
And all the Caliph’s wives, 

May my protestations reach you! 

In affection I beseech you 

To spare this mail from Persia, 

And your staunch admirers’ lives! 


“There’s a girl in Shiraz writing 

To a lovely Memphian man; 

There’s an ode, of the inditing 

Of a scribe in Ispahan; 

There is gossip such as Hebes 

Of Teheran send to Thebes 

For friends to tell “in confidence”— 

And laugh behind a fan; 

State affairs are here, and orders 

From portentous financiers 

Which involve the million zecchins, 

And the myriad hopes and fears 

Of the war-lord, slave, or merchant! 

Birth and Death cry aloud and urgent 

From a thousand fluttering pages, 

Till the clamor fills my ears. 

Here’s philosophy, and humor,— 

Prayers or curses most uncouth,— 

The discoveries of science, 

Saws of Age and songs of Youth,— 
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On parchment and papyrus, 
Bricks, and cylinders of Cyrus,— 
Oh, a thousand flashing facets 
Of the diamond, Perfect Truth! 


“Hark, how every crocodile 

In the sacred River Nile 

Each cat- and dog- and ram-head god 
And all the priests worth while,— 
Every dove and marabou,— 

Send their fervent prayers to you 
Politely to release us. 

It’s the least that you can do! 

All industry atopple is 

In Crocodilopolis. 

(I wish that you could see them 

In that elegant metropolis !) 

They tear their hair and flounder 
With the fear that we may founder, 
The fear our ship may founder 

In the surging sea... . 

Though such protestations bore you, 
I beseech you—I implore you 

To spare the mail for Egypt! 

Wow’t you do it? Just for me?” 


Once—twice—thrice the green eye wunk. 

As a tight cork pops from a flask of Arab wine, 

Without another sign 

The Remora loosed its grip on the rocking, reeling 
ship, 
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And weeping 

And snorting 

And sobbingly cavorting, 

Softly to the green deep it slunk and sunk. 


And Sinbad reeled 


And mopped his brow 
And staggered to his bunk! 
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The editorial offices of a Big Magazine. In 
the outer office there are three Big Desks. There 
is a@ Big carpet on the floor, gorgeous in texture. 
There are Big paintings on the walls in Big art 
frames. They are Original Illustrations. There 
are Big windows on one side of the room, looking 
out on Big buildings. There is a Big door to the 
inner office which is that of the Editor-in-Chief. 
There is, in fact, an atmosphere of Bigness about 
the whole business. There has to be. 

Discovered are Mr. Blatch, with his feet on 
the slide of his desk, reading a manuscript. He ts 
clad in pearl-gray with an orange scarf. His hair 
is patent leather. He wears horn glasses. He 
wears spats. He puts down the manuscript to 
light a cigarette which he has drawn from a gold 
cigarette case. 

Mr. Sweezy sits at another desk. His clothes 
are a smoky blue heather mixture. His collar is 
the same color as his shirt, which is deep violet. 
His knotted scarf is purple. He has red hair and 
freckles, and wears horn glasses. He is filling a 
Dunhill pipe from a tobacco pouch made of yards 
and yards of yellow oiled silk. On his desk are 
a silver ink-stand with flying buttresses, an enor- 
‘mous new chestnut-colored leather brief case, and 
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a bouquet of forget-me-nots in a tall fragile glass 
vase. 

Miss Hennepen is the third occupant of the 
outer office. She sits at a typewriter desk upon 
which are a large elegant compact, a lipstick in a 
gold case, several new novels, a copy of “The Con- 
fessional Magazine,” a knicknack from Roget and 
Gallet, an ink eraser and some correspondence 
paper and envelopes bearing the name of the Big 
Magazine lettered in gold and blue. 

Blatch: Well, last night she threw a swell 
party. 

Sweezy: There’s always something the matter 
with her Scotch. 

Miss Hennepen: (humming not unmusically to 
herself) Show me the way to go home! 

Blatch: (stretching and yawning) But it’s 
hard to get down to work to-day. 

Sweezy: Well, it’s nearly time for lunch. It’s 
eleven forty-five. 

Miss Hennepen: Shall I say “not quite avail- 
able” or “outside the periphery of our present 
needs” to Miss Child, Mr. Sweezy? 

Sweezy: (tilting back his swivel chair) Miss 
Child? 

Miss Hennepen: The pretty little blonde who 
left her story with you yesterday. 

Sweezy: Oh, that? Oh, yes! Oh never mind. 
I'll write her myself. 

Blatch: Shall we try The Versailles this noon? 

Sweezy: There’s not enough room to dance. 
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Blatch: Well, their Martinis are swell. 

Sweezy: (to Miss Hennepen) When’s old Rags 
coming in? 

Miss Hennepen: Mr. Ragland said he would 
be in at ten. 

Blatch: Saw him at the Daisy Club last night. 
He was doing the Charleston with Mimi Nash. 

Sweezy: Then he won’t be here before twelve- 
thirty, or till after lunch. 

Blatch: I’m hungry and it’s twelve. Let’s go 
out. Here, Miss Hennepen, this story’s no good. 
I’ve read the first page. You can always tell. 

(He puts it in a wire basket, pulls the cord of a 
traveler such as they used to have in stores, and 
the MS. in the basket rises and travels overhead 
on a wire to above Miss Hennepen’s desk where 
it gently descends.) 

Blatch: Rejection slip. 

Sweezy: (rising and putting on a rakish blue 
fedora, with yellow gloves) Come on, Blatchy, 
old thing. 

Blatch: (rising and putting on a pearl-grey 
fedora, with orange gloves) Righto. Back at 
three-thirty, Miss Hennepen. (They go out.) 

Miss Hennepen: 


Butter and eggs, butter and eggs, 
Ay-uh-nee buddy who walks on two legs; 
Gun-man, yegg-man, butter-and-egg-man— 


(Enter Mr. Ragland, Editor-in-Chief of the Big 
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Magazine. He resembles both Mr. Blatch and 
Mr. Sweezy, in a way,—only Bigger.) 

Mr. Ragland: Good morning, Miss Hennepen. 
Well, we have X. Y. Z. Ouchison’s new Big 
Serial. Cabled me last night. Here’s the first in- 
stalment. 

(He opens a Big leather brief case, removes a 
manuscript, and tosses it on Miss Hennepen’s 
desk.) 

Send that to the printer. Big Stuff. Big title. 
“The Lowing Herd.” Quotation from Longfel- 
low—or—or somebody. Big beginning. Dissat- 
isfied wife and husband both shoot each other 
simultaneously in the drawing room of their Lon- 
don flat. Let’s see. I’ll just finish up the blurb 
for it and you can send that down, too. 

(Mr. Ragland sits down in a Big upholstered 
chair.) 

Take this, Miss Hennepen. Ready? Begin- 
ning in April—our Biggest Serial. You can’t af- 
ford to miss it. All the English-speaking world 
acclaims the colossal genius of X. Y. Z. Ouchison. 
Here is his latest masterpiece. Huge. Period. 
Punch-packing. Period. Vital. Italic Caps. 
Period. The World’s Greatest Enigma Solved. 
Exclamation Point. Who Was The Man With 
the Crooked Foot. All Caps. Question. The 
Father of Lady Baynebroke’s Child. Dash. 
Which. Question. What of the Younger Gen- 
eration. Question. When lovely Opal Sindring- 
ham found Life in Mayfair but an Empty Shell 
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comma whither led the trail of the Purple Taxi. 
Question. How would you act if your Husband’s 
bootlegger was a Duke in Disguise. Question. 
Will the World return to Fundamentalism. 
Question. You Don’t Know. Exclamation. 
Neither Do We. Exclamation. But Ouchison 
Does. Period. Caps. Italics. . . . There, that'll 
do for a starter. Well, I’m off for lunch. Run 
that off in triplicate, copy for me, copy for Blatch, 
copy for Sweezy. I'll be back at four for that 
conference on the March cover. ... Oh, yes, 
by the way, have a cheque for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars made out to Zindstein and Zindstein, 
Mr. Ouchison’s American agents, covering initial 
payment on ““The Lowing Herd,’ remainder on 
receipt of last instalment. That’s all. Kew! 
(Mr. Ragland goes out.) 

(Four hours later. Enter Blatch, Sweezy, and 
Mr. Ragland. A moment later, Miss Hennepen.) 

Mr. Ragland: That conference, Miss Henne- 
pen! The March cover. Mr. Frisker here? 

Miss Hennepen: Mr. Frisker’s on the phone, 
Mr. Ragland. 

Mr. Ragland (into phone): Hello? That you, 
Frisker? Ragland speaking. Matter of that 
March cover. You can’t come over? Oh, I see. 
Well, we’ve been thinking of having some varia- 
tion. For instance,—how about a girl’s head, 
hands up to her head. Hat’s blown off. March 
wind blowing,—see—ha! ha! Rabbit down in 
foreground. “March Hare,’ see? “March 
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Hair!” See? Ha!ha! Whaddya think of that? 
Fine! O. K. Right, Frisker. Let us have it 
Monday. Right. O. K. O. K. Right, Frisker. 
Yeah, a-a-all right. O. K., Frisker. . . . Well, 
that fixes that. Let’s see, Blatch,—anything 
important to see me about? 

Mr. Blatch: Well, it seems to me, Sir, we need 
some sizzling leading article for May. Something 
Big, I mean. I’ve an idea. Big Prohibition 
Provocative article. “Wet or Dry!’ Symposium. 
All Big Bugs. You know the kind of thing. 
Portraits. Swash lettering. Comic drawings by 
Fiddleditch. 

Mr. Ragland: Listens good. What say, 
Sweezy? 

Mr. Sweezy: Good idea. 

Mr. Ragland: Put it through, Blatch. Send 
wires. Send cables. Spare no expense. Feature 
stuff. Put it over Big. That all? 

Miss Hennepen: There are several gentlemen 
in the reception room waiting to see one of the 
editors, sir. 

Mr. Ragland: Gentlemen? Who are they? 

Miss Hennepen: One’s Mr. Inverton, who 
wrote “Bees in Amber”— 

Mr. Ragland: (laughing loudly) “Bees in Am- 
ber!” Why it never sold over four thousand! 
Who else? 

Miss Hennepen: ‘There’s a poet, and—and a 
college professor—. 

Mr. Ragland: Poets? College professors? 
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What in time,—what do they think this is!’ This 
is a Big Magazine. Do they realize that this is a 
Big Magazine? No, no, of course not, Miss Hen- 
nepen. Say, we’re all in conference. 

(Exit Miss Hennepen.) 

Mr. Ragland: Well, boys. I’m off. Great 
cover idea, that for March. What? By the way, 
Sweezy, about Ouchison’s serial; look it over 
when it comes up from the printer. Big. Great 
Stuff. But I haven’t had time to read it yet. Get 
Frisker right on the job to illustrate it when he 
turns in that cover. Big three-quarter page draw- 
ings. Colors. That’s a big thing—Ouchison. 
We must put it over Big. Well, ta-ta! 

(Exit Mr. Ragland.) 

Mr. Blatch: (sinking into his chair and fanning 
himself) Lord! It’s been a big day, Sweezy. 
The Chief is certainly full of energy. 

Mr. Sweezy: (yawning) Yeah, J’ll say. Well, 
nothing to do till to-morrow. I got a tea date. 

(Exit Mr. Sweezy.) 
(Reénter Miss Hennepen.) 

Mr. Blatch: (with extreme languor) Get 
some cable forms, Miss Hennepen. I suppose I’ve 
got to send some darn cables. Send one King 
Alfonso, get his address in Spain. Take this. 
Your Royal Highness, The Big Magazine requests 
your views Prohibition one hundred dollars per 
word not less than two thousand words. Should 
deeply appreciate your codperation in this inter- 
national discussion. Kindly cable our expense— 

Curtain. 
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Rambling through Bulfinch the other day and 
through the manual of Alexander S. Murray, we 
fell to thinking about the Greek and Roman gods, 
to pondering upon the Vedic Varuna and Indra, 
upon the Norse dignitaries whose thrones were in 
Gladsheim, and the eight great gods of Egypt, 
Neph, Amun, Pthah, Khem, Sati, Maut, and 
Bubastis, so familiar to you all. Might it not be 
possible, we wondered, to conceive a proper myth- 
ology for New York City? Godless Manhattan 
cried out, it seemed to us, for a proper hierarchy. 
Statues of apt deities might well supplant many 
of the frock-coated monstrosities in our public 
squares. So thinking, our pipe went out and we 
fell into a trance. And it seemed to us that the 
new gods came. 

We stood in Madison Square, lately deleted of 
the historic Garden and its presiding Diana. And 
we beheld Flatire, the god of the Flatiron build- 
ing. In his right hand he held a fistful of United 
Cigar Store coupons of brilliant colors, in his left 
he brandished a mug of coffee from a Hudson 
Lunch, and his face was as the face of a great 
clock. His hands were spread before his face. 

Beneath his gigantic knees moved the swaying 
tops of green and brown busses, like crawling 
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bugs. Like the brazen man of Crete he bestrode 
the traffic, from Broadway to Fifth Avenue. 
“Hail, Flatire! Great is Flatire!” acclaimed the 
people. A great shout rose from those who 
waved newspapers from the benches of the park. 
A change came o’er the spirit of our dream. 
We were at Forty-second Street. Gostop, the god 
of the Great Crossing, loomed like a monolith 
before us. He was helmed with the crow’s nest 
of a traffic tower, and the eyes in his head 
burned red and green. His general effect was 
that of a tall scaffold or one of H. G. Wells’s 
Martians. He was swathed in brilliant and ex- 
pensive fabrics, and his dexter mitt waved a 
catalogue of the New York Public Library. 
From Time Square hallooed to him Skysyno, 
the great god of the theater district. His face 
was the face of David Belasco but his voice was 
the voice of Winthrop Ames. Both his hands 
dangled bright puppets upon a thousand strings. 
Heywood Broun clung to his left-hand lapel and 
Alec Woollcott to his right. Bob Benchley sat 
on the bridge of his nose. His feet were foyers 
and his mouth foamed with box-office receipts. 
We turned from Skysyno with a shudder and 
dived into the subway. We caught a downtown 
express. Emerging at Brooklyn Bridge, we 
peered more closely at the Butter Boy ferninst 
City Hall, decided that he was certainly not a god, 
and then raised our eyes to the real divinity of 
this district, the great god Nooze, lifting the Wool- 
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worth Tower like a spear. The words of his 
mouth were as the thunder of cannon, or of Hoe 
Presses. His stridence shook the Old Post Office. 
His chest was plastered with pictures from an Il- 
lustrated Daily. He scooped handfuls of people 
from the street, cracked them between his nails, 
and deftly examined their insides. “I am The 
Inquiring Reporter,” he roared. 

Scuttling southward from his tumult we turned 
Eastward from Trinity Church down a steep 
place into the Street. Bonstocko stood where 
Stedman’s Pan had piped. Great is Bonstocko, 
greatest of all the gods! His attire is ticker tape. 
The fingers of each enormous hand constantly 
gesticulate in strange gestures. Either breast is 
a Bank, with plate glass windows, and gunmen in 
automobiles adventure on his shoulders. He 
champs on gold. Wild speculation is in his eye. 
The pelts of bulls, bears, and lambs adorn his 
waist fora sash. Ever and anon he breatheth the 
mystic word mor-gan and the high buildings and 
deep canyons reverberate around him. 

But by now we had almost had our fill of the 
new gods. We fled away to the yellow “L” and 
were off uptown. Fresh breezes cooled our fe- 
vered brow on the open platform. How long we 
journeyed on the flying dragon we cannot tell, but 
at length, after various mutations, we espied the 
Bronx. 

Arlem is a great god. His color is Ethiop. 
His tall bulk is constantly asway. His soul is 
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music. His eyes roll and his stone feet shuffle. 
The Indies have woven him a gaudy robe of divers 
stuffs. Red bougainvilleas are a wreath for his 
head. He calleth on Big Dick and Little Phoebe, 
lesser divinities of his realm. He wieldeth a sax 
as big as the Mauretama. 

And we have named but a few of the deities of 
this our city. Nor have we touched upon the 
many legends that surround them. There is no 
space here to relate how Philemonheimer and 
Baukistein, an aged couple of the poorer class, 
were living peacefully and full of piety towards 
the gods in their cottage-tenement in Eesidia, 
when Bunc, the greatest god of Manhattan, paid 
them a visit as a world-weary travelling salesman. 
Nor can we set forth the twelve labors of Harold 
Kleez, in the service of Moviestar,—how he 
quelled Produsa, the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, where this monster devastated the west- 
ern district of Holy Wood, to the horror of the 
natives, how he encountered the Scenarian Bore, 
threw the Cretins the bull and fermented at last 
the apples of the Hesperides. Alas! Would we 
could relate how the Greeks sailed up the Hudson 
to Troy, armed with blacking-brushes, and en- 
gaged the immaculate Arrocollas; or how the 
Harpys licked the Gorgons in the eighteenth in- 
ning at the Polo Grounds. The second childhood 
of Dionysos among the sileni and vine-tenders of 
the night clubs must go unsung, and the newer 
Ovidian metamorphoses of the Village remain a 
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dream. Oi-Oikles, the father of Amphinandan- 
dius; Thyndhairius expelled from Jazziania by 
the Happicoontides; Terminus, the god of the 
Grand Central; Nyx, the presiding deity of the 
Central Park police; Ino, the flapper-nymph, and 
Errata, the Muse of Galley Proofs,—all these have 
their stories. But we must not linger in recount- 
ing them. 

Meanwhile, we have but roughly traced the 
outlines of our trance. The true “Manual of 
Manhattan Mythology” is yet to be compiled, 
we hope by abler hands. We recommend the idea 
to the attention of the devout. What Petiscus, 
Preller, and Welcker did in their researches into 
old-world myth may yet be rivalled by some cre- 
ator of a new pantheon of heroes suitable to this 
neck of the woods. Yes, even Brooklyn might 
have its deities, and the maenads and bassarids of 
Long Island their proper celebration. Believe us, 
they might! 
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Outside my window a robust gentleman is cry- 
ing strawberries (1 write this in early May) ina 
not unmelodious voice; thereby, through his very 
intonation, persuading me that there is some- 
thing of immediate importance in my choice, pro 
or con, of a new box of fresh strawberries. Of 
course, there is not; any more than there ac- 
tually is in my choice of a new book. Yet I would 
the purveyors of books cried their wares thus 
through the city streets. I would that heralds 
went forth in parti-colored tabards, followed by 
a parade of white chargers surmounted by ex- 
tremely pretty girls scattering announcements of 
new books to the cheering populace, perhaps 
flinging sample copies to all and sundry. There 
would be pith and spice in the comments along the 
curb. “Fall Announcements” would assume a 
proper gala air. A circus show of tinsel and tulle, 
the blare of silver and golden trumpets! I wish 
that the opening of the Spring and Fall pub- 
lishing seasons had days of carnival set apart for 
the broaching of vintage (surely the juice of the 
grape has become a soft drink!), for feast and 
public street dances, for a fanfare of general 
jollity. This might cure us somewhat of taking 
books so seriously. 
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Strawberries are an appetizing and nutritious 
fruit. There is nothing better than the straw- 
berry in its proper season, properly served. But 
we do not live for strawberries. Yet many of 
the present day do live for books; they cannot 
adjust or conduct their lives without printed prece- 
dent. It is like to become a disease. Not that 
there should be no books. That is not my sug- 
gestion. I have no desire to imitate King Cnut’s 
disastrous conversation with the sea. Not that 
there should be less books; for every day the tide 
sets in more and more strongly; but that books 
should cease in a measure to be so our masters, 
and we so far their slaves. 

Philosophically considered, it is extremely odd 
that the convoluted nervous substance in the skulls 
of vertebrates should be subject to inflammation 
because the sensitive jelly of the organ of sight 
secretes certain intimations from a certain ar- 
rangement of indentations of potent nigritude 
upon a smoothed and blanched fibrous warp and 
woof. This is, if calmly considered, a fantastic 
absurdity. Yet the intimations so secreted have 
the uncanny power of strongly affecting whole 
acreages of human motor forces in action. Words 
put on pages, pages bound into books, books 
popped into colored jackets,—and forth every 
season scatter by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
nay millions, packages of potential balm, poten- 
tial poison, potential dynamite,—and all due to 
the intense seriousness with which the average 
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person regards the printed page. I have asked 
for holiday at such season, for days of feast and 
dance, for intense if hectic jollity, to make us for- 
get, if but for an hour, how extremely potent— 
due to our craven countenance—are such forces 
sent abroad as, say, this season’s array of novels. 

Why do we take books so seriously ; why do we 
so often leave a book as we so often leave the 
theater, unconsciously mimetic at once of the 
characteristics of certain appealing types we have 
encountered between stamped and dyed covers? 
Why are we always saying of so and so, “He is a 
regular such-and-such!” naming a popular fic- 
tional character, or “She is a veritable this-and- 
that, for sure!” indicating another. 

And then—people’s theories ; these “significant” 
novels that we all read,—of what are they truly 
significant save of a peculiar complex of inclina- 
tions on the part of the author? Either we know 
the tragic and universal situation beforehand, with 
which such books deal, or we had better remain 
unaware of it, in blissful idiocy, as long as pos- 
sible. Along comes life with a bludgeon sooner 
or later—! And if a panacea for one of the uni- 
versal ills with which our “significant” novelists 
are so intrigued is ever offered by them, it is sure 
to be but a doubtful panacea. Better a stalled ox 
where love is! I am aware that I misquote. 

If you think that I am merely trying to be hu- 
morous I assure you that the increasing appetite 
of the new America for books has filled me with 
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gibbering alarm. To-day is a day of quotation 
marks, if it is not a day of asterisks. More than 
ever before, the gullible human race is seeking 
precept and example on the printed page. The 
precepts and examples furnished, in themselves, 
are sufficient to wreck civilization as we know it. 

Well, why not wreck civilization? Any cries of 
“Yes, yes!” But, why not? Why not refuse to 
read, why not resist the Book Menace, which Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers could paint, as he has 
painted other menaces, in so much more striking 
and hideous detail than 1? Why not, with old 
Walt, return to live with the animals? 

Now the great revelation! Jt would be dull; 
it would—I fear—become insufferably dull. We 
need not go to the length of imagining a Ber- 
trand Russell on all fours in a field, endeavoring 
to masticate properly a cud of grass and clover, 
to realize just how strange a world it would be 
without books. No, the only thing to do with 
books is to treat them with proper healthy care- 
lessness. So many famous essayists have by now 
sung the praises of books, so many clever writers 
have fawned upon them and scratched their old 
scuffed leather or new cloth backs, that books have 
become insufferably spoiled. Samuel Butler saw 
the coming domination of man by the machine. 
I see the haughty tyranny of books over man as 
almost an accomplished fact. At night I have 
nightmares of the last man in the world alone in 
a field and pursued furiously by several fat octavo 
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volumes. The man is overtaken, the great books 
pounce—but the nightmare has been vivid as to 
particulars, which I will spare you. 

Spank books occasionally, kick them around the 
room, refuse to be bullied by them. Shout them 
down, yell “I don’t believe it at all!” and “Pooh! 
Pooh!” and “Idiotic! Preposterous!’ This may 
seem harsh treatment, unworthy of your better 
nature; but steel yourself to resist their invasion 
of your home and office as oracular guides, phi- 
losophers, and friends. They are not any such 
thing! If you give them any leeway they will get 
you by the scruff of the neck and shake the soul 
out of your body. They will divorce you from 
sympathy with your human relations and friends. 
They will give you eyestrain, and send you to Dr. 
Bates. They will cause your home to fall into 
disrepair and your important affairs to suffer con- 
fusion. Your personality will become a patch- 
work of fictional personalities. You will come to 
quiver with nervousness at sight of a new pack- 
age from the publisher. The whole truth: you 
simply cannot live up to them! But you will try, 
poor fool,—you will try! 

It has taken a year, but I have at last freed 
myself from the insidious domination of books. 
To-day when I enter my study my coming is pre- 
luded by a loud rustle as the volumes cringe to- 
gether upon the shelves. I fling my hat and stick 
carelessly upon the table and light a cheroot with 
a flourish. Then I sink into a deep Morris chair. 
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I clap my hands. “You! Commere!’ With a 
scrambling rush the latest novel detaches itself 
from its row on the shelf and slides trembling to 
the floor. It staggers over to me, palpitating 
with fear. It blenches and quivers before me on 
the carpet, seeking to hide its miserable hands in 
its front matter. “Well!’ I bawl. It hops agi- 
tatedly to my knee. Then, making a terrifying 
gesture as if I would tear its cover gluing from 
its back, I open it with a rending motion. I as- 
sume my monocle and a lofty indifference. I set- 
tle back superciliously to read—. 

Remember! It is the only way to handle them. 
They do not appreciate kindness. The adulation 
of bibliophiles, which has so accumulated through 
our book-ridden ages, they have come to despise. 
Now I am their master. I crack the whip, they 
cringe. So be it with all of you; stand your 
ground,—be men and women! Farewell. 
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We have now explored many an hermetic mys- 
tery and are closer acquainted than ever before 
with the true and inward meaning of the Neopla- 
tonist name for the Egyptian Thoth. For our 
famulus has recently brought unto us Albertus 
Magnus, his secrets, all bound in brown wrap- 
ping paper for a dollar, and translated from the 
German. 

Here is, as noted on the cover, “White and 
Black Art for Man and Beast, revealing the for- 
bidden knowledge and mysteries of ancient phi- 
losophers.” So we have had a crack at it. 

We bet you don’t know what to do when cattle 
have thrush in their mouth or what specific to 
apply for cataract in the eyes of a horse. When 
an animal “treads into a nail,”’—what would you 
do? Anyway, you’d probably never think of 
mixing antimony and butter. 

To make a sad person mirthful, we are advised 
that storkbill herbs, bolus and rue, “of one as 
much as of the other,” made into a powder and 
administered at the rate of a spoonful a day, 
works a great change. “It strengthens him, and 
he will be happy again.” 

“A Way to Cause Merry and Funny Dreams”— 
when you go to bed, eat balm. Then you'll see 
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fields, gardens, trees, flowers, “and all the ground 
of a pleasant green and covered with shady bow- 
ers.” Maybe you'll see Charlie Chaplin. Bugloss, 
we are advised, will do the same, “and bows of 
poplar.” And next day you can go to a psycho- 
analyst who will reduce you to penury and make 
you quite unhappy again. 

To make yourself invisible, all you have to do— 
and we are very glad to pass on this particular 
information because invisibility is so very con- 
venient in many trying situations,—all you have 
to do is to pierce the right eye of a bat and carry 
it around with you. Isn’t that simple enough? 

One gift that we have acquired, by means of 
this charming little book, is a good memory. Or 
we are just about to acquire it. That is, if we 
can get hold of a partridge. All that is necessary 
is to take the gall of a partridge and anoint the 
temples with it every month. “Your memory will 
be like that of Mnemon.” You remember his 
memory. We remember often saying to him, 
“Mnemon, your memory is perfectly astounding !” 
He liked that too. He was a sweet old thing. 

Of course, if you are afflicted with marasmus, 
the cure for that is a little harder, because you 
must dig mouse-ear herb on St. John’s day, and 
then—there’s the catch—you’ve got to hang the 
herb and roots around your neck. People will be 
bound to pass some remark about that when they 
see you. But you can probably turn it off airily, 
with a light laugh and perhaps a shrug and lift of 
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the eyebrows. You can just say, “Oh, a mere 
touch of marasmus,—nothing serious!” 

Have you got any black horses? And do you 
know how to make them white? Goat’s gall,— 
paint them with it. Then you can sell them to 
Ringling. Horses remind me of stables. Witches 
have a habit of entering stables. Some horse 
owners are very troubled by these witches. Just 
the minute their back is turned the witch will 
scoot for the stable. But if you can get hold of 
some nice white elfencoop wood, all you have 
to do is to make plugs from it and drive them into 
all the doors and thresholds of the stable. You’d 
be surprised how it works. The witches simply 
can’t enter. They flounce around for a while, and 
mutter, and make acid remarks, but presently they 
amble off on their brooms. 

Still, you’ve probably got a Ford. All the 
witches nowadays, as a matter of fact, have sub- 
stituted Fords for brooms, and they don’t worry 
much about entering other people’s garages. A 
neat little trick that will, therefore, probably be 
more immediately useful to you than the stable 
stunt is making yourself shot-proof, especially in 
New York City, what with the gunmen and all. 
At vesper tide, on the day of Peter and Paul, 
“there spring open waywort roots.” Just ask the 
nearest hunter to procure some for you. Carry a 
root or so on your person. Then you can’t pos- 
sibly be hit, let alone shot. Or it’ll be only a tire 
blowout. It’s very convenient. 
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Of course, if you’re sort of imaginative and 
temperamental, and desire to see miraculous 
things, you'll have to take a little more trouble. 
Get some Argentumorium, wrap it up in a rag, 
and write with wolf’s blood on parchment certain 
words. We won’t tell you the words. After all, 
you can buy the book. But if you carry the words 
somewhere about you, you will be honored by 
every one, will get what you ask for,—and, if 
you hold the words in front of any lock, it will 
fly open. Of course, bandits can get hold of these 
words quite as easily as you can, and, if they do, 
there’s no possible way of preventing them from 
walking right into your apartment. But then the 
bandits will probably take up being invisible also, 
just as soon as this paper is,published. There’ll 
probably be a corner in bat’s-eyes worked by the 
bandits. So there you are. 

They can learn to shoot with accuracy, too, 
without taking any lessons. But then so can the 
police. As well as being invisible also. We're 
playing no favorites. The recipe for shooting 
straight is to take a needle “wherewith the gown 
of a corpse has been sewed,” and drive it into 
the stock of a rifle or gat. 

And, if your property is stolen, you can, of 
course, always regain it by accumulating three 
crumbs of bread, three pinches of salt, and three 
very small portions of lard. These you lay on a 
strong fire. You speak certain words, “while 
remaining alone.” It’s rather pretty poetry. 
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I lay for the thief, bread, salt and lard 
Upon the flame, for thy sin 1s hard; 

I lay it upon thy lung, liver and heart, 
That thou may feel a bitter smart. 

It shall come upon thee, need and dread, 
As it approaches a dire death. 

All veins shall in thy body burst, 

And cause thee pain and quenchless thirst; 
That thou shalt have no peace or rest, 
Till all the theft thou hast returned 

And place it where thou hast taken the plunder, 
Or be caught by lightning and thunder. 


You recite this three times, and it gets over big 
to the bandit. The quenchless thirst and the 
lightning and thunder are what they mind most. 
The former is expensive and the latter gets them 
into trouble with the police, because the incessant 
thunderstorms in our fair city soon arouse public 
protest and the police get to know full well who 
is to blame for them. 

This verse is, of course, neither so neat nor so 
compact as that against fever, which runs 


Nut tree, I come unto thee; 
Take the seventy-seven fevers from me. 


The idea is to hie to a nut tree ere the sun 
rises. That seems appropriate. Then you write 
the rhyme on a piece of paper and cut a piece of 
bark, and insert the paper under it, and recite 
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three times, and put the bark in its place again. 
Don’t bark yourself. Bark the tree. But don’t 
bark up the wrong tree. You'll probably see 
lots of nuts around—but, of course, it’s a nut 
tree. What kind is not specified. 

Probably you haven’t got the sweeny in your 
limbs, but for columnists a part of the incantation 
against it might be valuable nevertheless. It runs 
(in part): Sloth leave thy marrow; sloth leave 
thy bone; sloth leave thy nerve; sloth leave thy 
blood; sloth be removed from thy skin. Then 
you mention sweeny. 

For the editorial profession in general, there’s 
the cure, of course, for a weak and dull head. 
“Take hold of an ant’s hill, put them into a bag, 
boil the same for six hours in a kettle of water. 
Draw this water upon bottles and distil it in the 
sun. With such water wash the weak and dull 
head. If the disease is very bad, bathe the pa- 
tient in such water. The blood of asses should 
also be drank.” 

But suppose we end upon a more lyrical note. 
The great thing in life, after all, is to be bold 
and amiable. Both these virtues may easily be 
procured by means of the stone called Actorius. 
It “is to be found in the craw of any old capon.” 
There you are. Now don’t ever say we didn’t 
ever do anything for you! Selah. 
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JUST A DAY IN NEW YORK 
OR 
Tue STRANGE BALLAD OF RaGs AND ROYAL 
RAIMENT 


A most cultivated young gentleman who (alas!) 
had found a worm in all 

The apples of life’s orchard, was indulgin’ in a 
wishin’ act. 

He sat one Sunday afternoon in the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal 

Just closed for violation of the National Prohi- 
bition Act. 

“Oh healthy, happy children are a Mother’s 
greatest joys,” 

He murmured as he conned an ad that spoke about 
McCoy’s 

Sugar-Coated Compound Tablets—and anon he 
whistled, “What's up!” 

As he turned to a text that featured Pride-of-the- 
Farm Tomato Catsup. 

But he didn’t care for Laundry Starch, Fig New- 
tons or Lorna Doones, 

He spurned O Henry, Baby Ruth, and No. 5 
Parlor Brooms. 

An eight-tube Super-Heterodyne could not have 
cured his fret. 

He was tired of the commonplace, though Hel- 
mar he had met. 
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He was weary, oh so terribly weary he thought 
that he would die— 

When, over a blurb by James McCreery, he 
caught a sparkling eye. — 

Eet was a lit-tul angel, oh a cunning lit-tul wench 

In a camel’s hair coat of willow-green. She sat 
down on his bench. 

She wore a 2 piece knitted suit just fresh from 
the Knitwear Dept. 

She had been regarding the sullen brute the while 
she thought he slept. 

She had thought perhaps he was Baron Ren- 
frew or a stranded Italian sailor. 

And there she sat—like Fifth Avenue, down 
around Lord & Taylor. 

Got wot! The young man found his voice. He 
thrilled a thousand thrills. 

Though he didn’t mistake her for Peggy Joyce nor 
yet for Helen Wills. 

But he said, “You’re the best broadcast selection 
I ever listened in on. 

“T feel for you a sincere affection. Allow me to 
fasten that pin on!” 

She looked upon him with a snort. She thought 
him a bad actor, 

Till he murmured, “Republic Steel Report May 
Be Market Factor!” 


To a Horn & Hardart Automat they then to- 
gether did toddle 
Where they got a cup of chocolate for a nickel ; 
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And soon into a Movie Theayter they both were 
seen to waddle 

With jaws that worked quite audibly on chicle. 

They lamped a fillum adapted from an Israel 
Zangwill play 

Where a chee-ild loved a poet in a most romantic 
way. 

The lass thought Colleen Moore so cute she hadn’t 
a single stricture 

And sobs escaped the sullen brute at this swell 
First National Picture. 

He recognized the lions back in old Trafalgar 
Square 

And the guard at Buckingham Palace made him 
sob—sob—sob. 

“Oh,” he said, “because I wouldn’t wed, why did 
they give me the air? 

“Now my heart for dear old England’s going 
throb—throb—throb!” 

“But,” she whispered, “what is the matter with 
you? Don’t act like a Harlem goat! 

“If you are really Baron Renfrew—where’s your 
raccoon overcoat?” 

But his eyes beamed like a spaniel’s as she swiftly 
added, “I’m 

“In reality B-b- D-n-ls, who will star in ‘The 
Splendid Crime’! ” 

“What!” he ejaculated, while his heart stood 
deathly still, 

“Then this is certainly fated; But where is 
William de Mille?” 
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Well, this so tickled her risible sense that the 
laughter rose in gales 

Till the irritated audience looked around and 
glared at—W-l-s. 

Ah yes, for it was really he !—to her supreme ela- 
tion. 

Do you wonder that such things can be—in the 
Grand Central Station? 

Do you wonder, as they wandered forth in the 
liveliest of humors, 

That reporters sped from south and north—and 
that they denied all rumors? 

For he had won her con-fi-dence, and he had won 
her pity— 

Yet soft he breathed, “Oh, leave N. Y.—it’s 
really a turrible city! 

“T know for I have suffered,” to the maid the 
young man cried, 

“It’s just a round of pleay-zure, but it hurts your 
pride! 

“The bottles it is in, cannot make it really gin, 

“And you pay a dollar extra for the cork. 

“What’s the use of getting boiled? Read the 
Joinal and the Woild— 

“Good Gord, that’s a Day in New York!” 
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In an age of specialization it is almost a wick- 
edness to be possessed of a miscellaneous mind. 
In an age of intensive book publication it leads 
to one getting all one’s wires crossed. I know 
one eminent gentleman who contends that his 
memory has always retained every scrap of es- 
sentially useless information, rejecting categor- 
ically every valuable fact. But that is not quite 
what I mean. 

“He is an omnivorous reader!” sneer certain 
friends. I am nothing of the kind. I am an om- 
nivorous taster, and the habit has been growing 
worse with years. Unfortunately the present 
multiplicity of literature of all kinds offers only 
too great an opportunity for my villainous propen- 
sities. 

I have not known myself to finish a novel for 
the last ten years. I no sooner turn two pages in 
Alfred Algonquin’s “Newest Poems” than I am 
violently attracted to the “History of the Meso- 
zoic” by Professor Doodlepop. My mind is a jum- 
ble of fragmentary scientific data, the reliques of 
romance, strange flora and fauna from natural 
history, fascinating but unrelated bits of biogra- 
phy, and tags of ancient and modern verse. 
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The trouble is that any reading you do ramifies 
so into the reading you might do if you only had 
the time. If you have picked up “Twisted Yarn,” 
by Adrian Mish, the chances are that you realize 
from some page in the front matter that it is 
his sixth novel, if not indeed one of a trilogy. 
And in any gathering, when Adrian Mish comes 
up, it is sure to eventuate that the one of his 
books you have read is by far the poorest. 

It is the same, of course, in any field, sociology, 
psychology, metaphysics, autobiography. As for 
history, if you attempt to get up on any one 
period, the collateral reading you might do begins 
to so arraign you that a complete knowledge of 
five years—not to say five minutes—in the life 
of any potentate or public character seems the 
labor of a lifetime, to say nothing of knowing 
even a twelvemonth of any epoch thoroughly. 

My own mind has always skipped and glim- 
mered through a land of shadows, where most 
of history and geography is a dark continent. I 
was brought up among books, and early they 
proved too much for me. Here and there I 
foraged, passing on. And just possibly my own 
mind is typical of the average fairly well-edu- 
cated mind, filled with smatterings. 

This is a serious subject, and you may think 
it is getting too serious. Certainly it causes odd 
occasions. When the talk goes of French com- 
edy all one can recall that would seem of in- 
terest is that Beowulf was a chieftain of the 
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Western Danes—nothing very helpful. When 
the conversation switches to Denmark one’s mind 
is busy with some scrap of verse from Calverley. 

Of course, any college professor will tell me 
that, simply, my mind lacks training; but I have 
struggled through a college course with no par- 
ticular disaster and have managed my life’s af- 
fairs perhaps as well as the ordinary person I 
meet every day. I have undergone the usual 
scholastic and academic disciplines. No, I lay 
the whole fault at the door of the modern multi- 
plicity of books. They agitate so many subjects 
constantly all around me and start my imagina- 
tion off on so many wild”goose chases that I stray 
starving amid plenty. Where on earth shall I 
begin? And if I begin, another subject, another 
lure, will surely distract me. 

Publishers prove my despair with their stout 
seasonal catalogues. They reinforce these with 
life histories and fascinating character studies 
of all their authors. Their publicity notes and ad- 
vertisements in themselves are the liveliest form 
of fiction. If I ever settled down to read all 
they say about their own books I should, indeed, 
have no time at all to read the books themselves. 

So my mind remains a rag-bag. Every day I 
turn over the heap anew and add snippets and 
patches from other books hastily glanced at, lost 
in the shuffle forevermore. Here, as I finger the 
rag-bag’s contents, are bright fragments from the 
life of one of whom I cannot recall whether he 
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was an unsuccessful author of the nineties or a 
subordinate character in a novel written in the 
eighties. Here is something about the Duke of 
Wellington which has quite lost its attribution and 
is doubtless startlingly incorrect—a tatter from 
an extinct historical novel rather than a docu- 
mented fact of history. Here are two quotations 
from minor poets, both of whose names I have 
forgotten, stitched together by bad memory into 
a weird verse. Sometimes, in company (and in 
desperation), I produce one or more of these curi- 
osities in default of real erudition. If I drawla 
bit in displaying them I gain reputation as a 
witty cynic. If I keep still about them I in- 
crease in stature among the credulous as a person 
who must be rather “deep.” 

I have adopted silence as the best recourse. 
And a look. I try to look entirely intelligent. 
Though the strain is sure eventually to cause my 
demise. And in every gathering I add to the con- 
tents of the hanaper upon my already overbur. 
dened mental shoulders. Upon experts in any 
subject I gaze with a wistfulness that would move 
a heart of stone. J am always behind in reading 
the book every one is sure to be talking about. 

My plight is not peculiar. For I am the Aver- 
age Educated Man. I have met myself over and 
over again at various functions. Over and over 
again have I recognized that glassy eye, that 
faltering utterance, that lucky hit bolstered into 
a pretense to actual information. Over and over 
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again I have seen the signs of that feverish fum- 
bling in the rag-bag of the brain. It’s all right 
for the scholars and the truly talented, but this 
damned intellectual life is too much for us or- 
dinary men. Our wives get us into it. We 
stagger along as best we can. 

Some day we are going to get up a crusade 
against any more literature. I am sure we are. 
There’s been enough of it for a while anyway. 
The market is swamped. The bookmen ought 
to give us a rest,—at least give us a chance to 
catch up. Think how many novels Dickens alone 
wrote—and I’ve only read four of them. Then 
think of Howells, Anthony Hope, Henry Seton 
Merriman, any number of authors I can’t pos- 
sibly discuss intelligently. Sometimes I can un- 
derstand that burning of the books of Alexan- 
dria. Sometimes. Poor old Barbarians, they 
had prevision of what the modern Average Reader 
is up against. 
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Take bishops: bishops might disport 
With more distended grace as whales. 
Take kings: I covet for a court 

Ocelot spots and tufted tails. 

Take merchants: merchants, I suppose, 
Must be allowed their solid views; 

But what of water buffaloes, 

And what of zebus and of gnus? 


The clubman rosily alight, 

Replete and neat, and spick and span, 
Forgets the penguin’s black and white, 
The gusto of the pelican; 

The brisk executive, whose nod 

And glare can generally abash, 

Has eyes no colder than the cod; 

The cod has a Chinese mustache! 


The toucan’s nose, the mandril’s rear 
Are just as queer as they can be— 

But Mrs. Omidear is queer 

And so is Mr. Umptehee ; 

They do not flaunt such flagrant charms, 
That is the part that I deplore: 

Orang outang, where are thine arms? 
O lion, where thy volleying roar? 
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The Navigator of the Ark 
Appreciated garish beasts. 

He liked those yellow eyes at dark 
That prelude rather Roman feasts; 
If certain cronies disappeared, 
Absorbed, perhaps, in other friends, 
He did not really think it weird— 
We all exist for certain ends. 


The point was—that the world was odd, 
With men and beasts and snakes and birds; 
One might, perhaps, imagine God 
Appropriating Noah’s words. 

Take you and me (Suppose we do!), 

Our habits, moods and little flings: 

“O well, you know, one keeps a zoo 

And one expects some curious things!” 
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It was a dream. But we were a Traffic Cop. 
Perhaps it was because the new office is now on 
West Forty-Fifth Street not far from the Ave- 
nue. It seemed to us that we stood in the middle 
of the street at the intersection of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-Fifth, that we wore a rather heavy cap 
and a rather heavy uniform of unaccustomed 
blue. The West-bound traffic was passing, and 
we were watching the eye of a traffic-tower up 
the Avenue. Presently it winked red. Then it 
winked green, and we raised our hand. We blew 
our whistle. 

To our right and to our left the limousines 
began to stream by and the taxis to honk and 
grind. The Avenue was again in spate. There 
was a weight upon our chest, and we hitched at 
the belt of our uniform. And suddenly we real- 
ized that a portable typewriter was slung around 
our neck, very much like the Ancient Mariner’s 
albatross! It was supported by a little platform 
that jutted out from our belt buckle. There was 
a clean sheet of paper in the typewriter, with a 
backing-sheet. We were evidently intended to 
write something upon the typewriter, but mean- 
while we had to watch the traffic-tower, pay at- 
tention to careless chauffeurs, and get ready to 
toot our whistle. 
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It occurred to us, incidentally, that this year’s 
models in automobiles were strange in shape. 
They were either broad and flat or high and thin. 
And it didn’t seem right that in broad daylight 
they should all be sporting glaring lamps with 
nary a dimmer. Besides, they all seemed to be 
the trucks or vans of large firms, bearing large 
lettering upon them. What, not a sign of a pri- 
vate car? Why even the taxis bore more—and 
other—announcements than the usual Yellow, 
Yello, Yalu, Tell-a-Yell, and so on. ... 

Then we realized with a shock that all these 
cars were really books on wheels, great big books, 
colossal books—with radiators and balloon tires 
and running-boards—but books, nevertheless! 
We blew our whistle immediately and loudly, re- 
gardless of gumming the traffic, and we stalked 
over to the big car that screeched to a stop closest 
to us. We stuck out our lower jaw at an angle 
with our upper one, and spat our words out of 
the side of our mouth. We seemed to have de- 
veloped a raucous voice with great carrying- 
power. 

“Sa-a-ay !” we vociferated, “Cool off, cool off, 
woinelldyatinkyar ? Howjaver gettalicense? Wot- 
yatryindo? Kidme? Back up! Back up! Turn 
around and lay down! Roll over! Situpanbark! 
Whereyathinkyergoin, Reggie!’ 

For answer, the chauffeur, a pompous looking 
individual, slipped us a card, and regarded us su- 
perciliously down his long nose. On the card it 
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said: “THE GREATEST YET! Comedy! 
Tragedy! Passion! Thrills! Mystery! Ro- 
mance! Satire! Irony! Young Love! Home 
and Mother! Ask Dad He Knows! Big Busi- 
ness! George Grabbitt’s Latest! Astounding! 
Surprising! Shocking! Thrilling! Hair-raising! 
Soul Satisfying! Heart Warming! The Great 
West! The Luscious South! The Electrifying 
East! The Frozen North! All Between Covers 
At Last! The Sensation of the Season! First 
Edition Twenty-Five Thousand Sold Before 
Publication!” 

“Sa-a-a-a-a-a-ay !’’ we came back, but rather 
blankly, “Sa-a-ay, whadya, whodya, wheredya, 
—think this is a liberry huh? Stand down! 
Snap out of it! Climb this! Jump through that! 
Gitoffdyerth! Watsa big idear,—HEY !” 

But that astonishingly pompous chauffeur 
merely jerked a thumb over his shoulder, and we 
read in tremendous crimson letters on a violently 
green background the lettering upon his bus. 


THE MOILING MART 
By 
GEORGE GRABBITT 
The World’s Best Seller—Get It Hot Off the 
Griddle ! 


And even as we looked at it, that chauffeur 
rasped his gears and bumped us aside. For an 
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instant the great gaudy volume towered over us, 
and then was off down the Avenue, thunderously 
lumbering. 

That started up the traffic again, and now we 
began to notice the Cars or Books or Cars— 
whichever they were—that passed us on both 
sides. There went Dolly Diver’s “Terrible 
Turks,” second edition ten thousand. Blazing 
with Gold and Blue! There went Cecil Topknot’s 
“Whoops!” by the World’s Premier Humorist. 
Yonder, “Oh You Beautiful Man!” by Gertie 
Glob, flashed chinese white and salmon pink, 
wreathed in paper roses. “A WINNER!” 
shouted the yellow and vermillion flank of A. A. 
Belkwire’s “Quadruple Tangle’—SEX, SEX, 
SEX, EX, EX, EX-TRAH! And here to the 
right, nearly taking off our toes, a segment of 
text yawped at us. 


The Man with the Purple Beard advanced 
toward Mehitabel with ravenous red eyes star- 
ing from a parchment white face. “A-r-r-r-!” 
he emitted in a frenzied yodel. Just then the 
door behind her opened to reveal three Slant- 
Eyed Orientals clad in Terrible Tiger-Skins. 
From the skylight above her a gigantic Nubian 
dropped with a horrible cry. From the trap- 
door at her very feet the head of an African 
lion emerged with a ferocious snarl. Mehitabel 
clenched her little hands at her sides and stood 
erect facing them all proudly. “Curs!” she 
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cried as the heavy artillery from without shook 
the four walls of the room even as its windows 
were lit by the glare of the volcanic eruption 
from old Mount Pelee. . . 

READ IT! READIT! “READ IT! THE 
GREATEST OF MYSTERY—-STORIES! 
What Happened Then... . ! 


Bewildered, we turned away,—but the bigger 
cars seemed to have passed. Here and there 
scuttered a taxi. We leapt at the nearest, wildly 
blowing our whistle. We hurled ourself to the 
running-board as it skidded to the curb. 

“Sa-a-a-a-a-y!”” we began, with our usual ap- 
proach. The taxi-driver leaned over to his meter 
and began to turn a crank. From the meter 
emerged a long strip of paper. This he thrust 
into our hand, touched his cap, and was off again 
before we could stop him. We found ourself sit- 
ting in the middle of the Avenue reading on the 
slip of paper, 


. . . the vestiges of a fine talent which other- 
wise might perhaps have come to something if 
it were not that the author has so grievously 
misconceived the main objection to work of this 
kind which is that if the writer had only 
thought of doing something else in the first 
place perhaps for instance taken up plain lino- 
typing or fancy house-painting instead of giving 
us this elaborate concoction of romance when 
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we were looking for a spring juvenile we might 
have been more satisfied were it not for our in- 
tense aversion to authorship in any form. As 
we say our chief objection to work of this kind 
is not that it tries to be what it does not attempt 
but rather that it never attempts what it has 
not even thought of trying to be. The char- 
acters are, no doubt, well-drawn, but the mere 
fact that a character... 


What was this gibberish? But then we noted 
that the other taxis now scurrying past all bore 
the large words REVIEWS—REVIEWS—RE- 
VIEWS stamped upon them. There were folios 
upon folios of those taxis! 

There the nightmare might well have ended. 
But suddenly we were aware of a dilapidated 
craft, looking very much, from the front, like a 
model 1910 Ford, clanking and bubbling down 
the Avenue. We arose and rushed up to it. Its 
weary driver halted it immediately with a shud- 
dering groan. 

“Sa-a-a-a-a-ay !” we began. But he held up an 
emaciated hand and turned toward us a haggard 
face. Looking at the black-glazed side of his car, 
that shone like ebony, we perceived no lettering, 
but only the silver device upon it of a chaste 
lamp of Greek design from which ascended a ten- 
uous thread of silver smoke. 

This driver had a nobly ascetic face. His brow 
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was lofty. His gaze was mild. “My dear sir,” 
he murmured, “Oh, my dear sir!” 

“Whodyathinkyare?” we snorted, but some- 
what abashed. 

“My name is, as it chances, Walter Pater,” re- 
marked the driver, turning his tired and perplexed 
countenance full upon us. “And in there,” he 
pointed backward at his chariot, “I bear in the 
inmost holy of holies, the pure gemlike flame! 
I seem to be in the wrong street. Can you not 
kindly direct me—?” 

But we swelled, on the instant, into a full rec- 
ognition of our responsibilities——and we are 
proud to say that we unslung our typewriter and, 
raising it high above our head in both tremen- 
dous hands, brought it down upon the pate of 
Pater with a terrific concussion. .. . 

So terrific that it projected us entirely out of 
our office-chair, into which we had slumped after 
racking our brains for an idea for “Cursive and 
Discursive.” 

... Yet it all leaves us with a terrible and a 
beautiful memory! 
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I desire to memorialize a quite forgotten mas- 
terpiece, copyright 1881 at Atlanta, Ga.; a book 
written in celebration of that long-ago October 
in 1880 when a military parade in Atlanta ce- 
mented anew the kinship of the South with the 
North. This public occasion inspired a remark- 
able poetess. Her name was Mel-Inda Jennie 
Porter. 

Her volume, which lies before me, is entitled 
“Valkyria, or Chaplets of Mars.” The particu- 
lar copy I hold is from a large collection of what 
might be termed “Minus Poetry” belonging to a 
gentleman to whom, in this particular pasture of 
Parnassus, the names and works of The Bard 
of Shanty Hill, The Bard of Alamo, The Sweet 
Singer of Michigan, and that of James Gordon 
Coogler are as household words. 

My principal interest is not in the famous oc- 
casion that inspired Mel-Inda Jennie Porter, nor 
in the antiquity of her fame—rather in her pro- 
nouncedly individual literary style, which was— 
and, withal, may still be—considerably in advance 
of the time! I should need much more space 
than I have here at my disposal to give a really 
adequate idea of it. But I shall do the best I 
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can. The very first line of “Valkyria” sets the 
pace: 


The web of life is woven weirdly—brocade of 
Good and Ili—blue-eyed Bonas, and dodder- 
dowered Malas. 


An indisputable assertion; but note the im- 
mediately overpowering originality of expres- 
sion! 

Mel-Inda Jennie Porter swung a lavish line. 
She was hardly content with any number of syl- 
lables. She picked up the rhyme again unerringly 
after a breathless cataract of phrase. She never 
dropped a stitch. Witness: 


While he decreed of a Nation’s Lov’d—Proud- 
est—and Purest—“‘Aha!” they die to-day ! 
bring them praying like the Martyrs from 
their pestiferous prisons where I chain’d 
them! I would have an old Roman arena, 
that torn they might be and devour’d by 
the Lions of Hell! 

But then the old Doges of patrician Venice did 
the business “brown,”—so—by the Infer- 
nal! blindfold these simpering saints— 
bring them bound through this other Bridge 
of Sighs—let them down in the death- 
depths below blacker than Dante’s “Jn- 
ferno,’—that’ll answer quite as well! 
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Yes, there is some obscurity here, but then 
Mel-Inda Jennie is speaking, in exalted language, 
of the eventual triumph of “the Bozzaris of a 
courageous spirit” over “some vile Murat, with 
his blood-begemmed crown and _ ruin-reeking 
sceptre.” Thick and fast crowd the illusions—no, 
I mean allusions. “Marlowe’s mighty line” sim- 
ply isn’t in it! 

Most touching, perhaps, of all the symphonic 
movements of this arresting poem is the poetess’s 
presentation of the age-old power of mother love: 


“Besides, I’ve some rare things to tell you, pet 
mamma,” said Musa, _ enthusiastically 
throwing herself down beside her, as 
across the fond lap the girl’s arms were 
folded in rest— 

(Her old child-way endearing, never forgotten, 
and never reprov’d, and no wisdom of 
womanhood nor dignity of elegant de- 
meanor could win her from love’s winning 
ways that so richly their home-life had 
blest). 


Musa, by the way, enters the poem rather at 
haphazard as “sweet solace of a mother’s silver- 
haired age,” but usurps a large portion of Mel- 
Inda Jennie’s space. She falls in love with the 
work and ideals of a venerable, white-bearded ar- 
tist, till, one happy day, she receives a “notelet” 
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from one “Willis,” a stranger, “a Reviewer re- 
nown’d,” to whom she had sent “a bouquet of 
fresh Parma violets, pale pansies enwrought of 
fond poesie’—poems, not real flowers, you under- 
stand! The perfumed notelet brought with it a 
printed copy of “The Banner,” featuring her sub- 
mitted work. So she “longed to commune with 
the gifted.” He was a member of the legal pro- 
fession, “author, reviewer, barrister.” His words 
were—a few of them—‘“Fear not: Savans will 
class it pure gem!” He meant Musa’s poetry. 
Also he asked for her “photo.” But I cannot 
linger over their correspondence, save to quote 
from Musa’s reply to his letter: 


Sweet as the crushing of cassia-buds was the 
approval it wafted,—like an imperial Mar- 
tagon-lily with its stamens all steeped in 
ottar-immortal of praise! 


The poem concludes with an impassioned eulo- 
gium of the “Citizen Soldiery,” with a highly 
sublimated account of the parade of October 19, 
1880. The book’s publisher had in that year such 
gems upon his list as, among novels, “Deacon 
Cranky, the Old Sinner,” by George Guirey, and 
“Rev. Adonijah and His Wife’s Relations,” by 
Mrs. Judge Steele, as well as, in the field of 
poetry, “Cothurnus and Lyre,” by E. J. Harding, 
and “Columbia, a National Poem,” by W. P. 
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Chilton. But in “Valkyria,” which means, by the 
way, “hosts of the slain,” he should indeed have 
slain his tens of thousands of readers. He just 
missed it, somehow. 
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We understand indirectly through a Canadian 
writer who is an authority on frontier history, 
who was born at a Hudson Bay Trading post, 
whose father and grandfather were Hudson Bay 
factors, that Mr. James Oliver Curwood’s Cana- 
dian local color is entirely inaccurate. But we 
waded into his “The Ancient Highway” with a 
farge-eyed childish innocence of whether his local 
color was phony or not. There have been in- 
stances of fairly good novels with quite inac- 
curate backgrounds. Of course a great novel is 
accurate as to background. There can be no two 
opinions about that. But we have been trying 
to see whether we can’t determine just what so 
many, many American readers find in this great 
American novelist, Mr. Curwood. 

It must be in the story. So we have tackled 
the story. Would Mr. Curwood, for instance, 
stack up with our old friend, Colonel Prentiss 
Ingraham and his Buffalo Bill novels? Would he 
give us as many thrills and fill our eyes with as 
much color? Let’s see. 

A “healing and tonic force” is said, by Mr. Cur- 
wood’s publishers, to reside in “his communion 
with nature.” Such as? Well, we suppose this: 
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He opened his eyes then and saw the gnarled 
and deep-foliaged limbs of the oak above him, 
and heard the droning hum of bees among the 
flowers intoned with the whispering breeze in 
the tree tops. The wings of the busy workers 
glistened in the filtered sunlight as he sat up, 
and his hand rested in a mass of wood violets 
that his cheek had crushed. Sweet scent of 
silvery-petaled anemones and purple trillium 
filled the air he breathed, and crimson wild fox 
—sweeter than honey—nodded at him on long, 
thin stems that grew up out of little seas of 
broad-leaved mandrake, heavy with their yel- 
low fruit. 
“Droning hum,” “wings of the busy workers,” 
“filtered sunlight,” “‘whispering breeze,”—alto- 
gether we wouldn’t say that Mr. Curwood was 
such a highly original nature describer. 

“Glorious minstrelsy” he calls the joint vocal 
efforts of thrush, robin, catbird, brown nightin- 
gale of Canada, brush sparrows, cardinal, golden 
canary, “and the lark with his winged song.” 
Knows some birds too! 

He has a hero who hates bobbed hair and a lit- 
tle Simla widow who set her trap of subtle wiles 
for the hero’s best friend. She turned out to be 
an awfully sweet “little woman” though. She 
promptly presented the hero’s best friend with 
some children—progeny of the hero’s best friend ; 
and spent about all her time after that making him 
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happy. This must have been a job, as he was 
huge-hearted but heavy-footed. 

The hero? He was a swell scrapper. He was 
a swell walker. He was a hero and he didn’t need 
any brains. All he needed to do was to pack 
a punch, lug a knapsack, and talk man-stuff with 
hair on the chest. He went down for the count 
though when he got an eyeful of Antoinette St. 
Ives. She helped him to hate bobbed hair less. 
He liked Antoinette when she was “coldly, glo- 
riously beautiful” at the first interview. He 
would have. We didn’t. 

Her brother Gaspard was a giant, a great mam- 
moth heart of gold. He thought he could lick 
anybody at anything. Sometimes he could. Yes, 
Clifton (that is the hero) knew that he wanted 
to touch Antoinette and “put a hand on her shin- 
ing head.” We wanted to crown her ourselves. 

But Clifton got “a dogged hold of himself.” 
He was that way. 

Clifton “had fought through the hells of Flan- 
ders” with Colonel John Denis. His name was 
Denis. He came in—just then. This made Clif- 
ton’s “heart pump almost audibly.” “Here,” says 
the author, “was more than friend meeting friend; 
it was comrade meeting comrade, brother meeting 
brother.” Home, James! 

Antoinette was always tilting her chin up too. 
Darn that woman! 

They got into a lot of mystery and romance. 
Clifton had already wiped up an office floor with 
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the villain of the piece, toward whom, by the mid- 
dle of the book we had taken a really warm lik- 
ing. He was such a big boob. You couldn’t help 
liking him. It was more, perhaps, than friend 
liking friend, it was bro—but we forget. 

Clifton was a great, square, clean fighter. You 
bat my life! Antoinette, said Colonel Denis, was 
“The most beautiful, sweetest, purest girl in this 
city of Quebec—yet a little tigress inspired by a 
pitiless determination when it comes to combating 
an evil or a wrong.” All the heroes in this book 
were that too. What a chance for poor old Hurd, 
the villain! Aw, the fight was fixed! They 
said he done all this and that, too,—but me, I 
don’t believe he done it. 

Oh yes, up in Canada they call a bathtub a 
“vaporarium.” 

Clifton, said, too, that when he first saw An- 
toinette his ‘‘heart inverted itself.” Also, he “used 
Antoinette’s vaporarium without protest.” As 
for the Colonel, “that part of my heart which 
should hold a woman’s love must be dead.” 
Mighty pretty to hear them talk! Oh it begins to 
get awfully good about a third of the way 
through! 

But Clifton still hated bobbed hair. He wanted 
“a deadly disarray of velvety gloss and sheen that 
would have disrupted any man’s soul.” He had 
large ideas like that. He thought there was “a 
maggot” in the feminine brain that inspired bob- 
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bing. And then Antoinette tilted her chin so her 
head nearly came off. 

Ruin and tragedy hovered, however ; and we’ve 
been side-tracked. Fair women and brave men, 
and fights and romance, and old historical asso- 
ciations,—no wonder the people love it! But, 
lookit. This is what makes us take the story in a 
spirit perhaps not foreseen. Colonel Denis was 
descended from Sir William Denis, one of the 
founders of a great industry, and Clifton, en- 
tering his office, got this off his chest: 


I can fairly breathe the inspiration of this 
room—that spirit which has made the Lauren- 
tian Pulp and Paper Company a classic among 
its fellows, a blazer of trails, a leader in 
thought and action and the savior of Quebec’s 
forest lands if you want to put it that way. 


We don’t. And that confused us. We thought 
for a minute it was Bruce Barton speaking. Or 
Bob Benchley. 

Next page, we get down to what was all the 
present trouble. Ivan Hurd had asked Made- 
moiselle St. Ives to sell him her soul. He was a 
big business man. And the Laurentian Pulp and 
Paper Company was mighty likely to go “out of 
existence, a ragged bankrupt.” No more deckle 
edges. 

Ivan Hurd was certainly pretty bad, if you 
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want to believe all they tell you,—the characters 
of this story. But they even thought that when 
he proposed marriage to Antoinette at the end of 
the second week “of a rather cool acquaintance- 
ship” it was indecent of the poor fish! Whereas 
good old Clifton had told her he loved her the 
first evening he saw her. And how about Clif- 
ton’s using her vaporarium! 

Ivan Hurd, it seems, was a real big business 
man. He ran true to form. He grafted when he 
could, and put over all he could, and squeezed 
every one else to the wall. He had a single-track 
mind. But the civic legislation he put over, in 
order to get Antoinette, requires a good deal of 
swallowing. The point is, however, to make him 
a fiend incarnate. 

“The Ancient Highway” turns into a vivid 
movie. The climax of the book, after another 
stupendous fight between two habitant giants, is 
the dynamiting of a dam by the St. Ives outfit, to 
start their logs down river, and the counter- 
dynamiting by the demon Hurd of a mountain 
into the river, to hold said logs back. This causes 
all kinds of a jam. Clifton, the hero, and another, 
go out on the log-jam to dynamite again, in order 
to free the logs. They succeed. But Bolduc is 
killed and Clifton by every law of probability 
would have been obliterated. Antoinette, whose 
coldness to him has by this time made him old 
before his time, and awful grim, dances out on 
the jam, (she must have been trained on the 
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tightrope!) and they clasp each other fervently 
at last, with certain death howling all around 
them. The author’s ingenuity is taxed to the ut- 
termost to get them out. But he does it. He does 
that thing. It is unbelievable. It was a million 
to one shot. But Mr. Curwood gets them out, 
and gets them married, and gets Hurd killed, 
and all ends in great peace and God’s great con- 
tent. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Curwood can write 
excitingly. In spite of its preposterousness the 
sheer energy with which the climax is written 
stirs the pulse. As for the combat between the 
habitants that precedes it that simply reveals Mr. 
Curwood’s intense liking for giant scraps and 
primitive violence. So, to sum up, we have lush 
local color, rapid exciting incident, primitive vio- 
lence, conversation from The Family Herald, gen- 
tility and chivalrous nobility from the same, pre- 
posterous feats of strength, and characters es- 
sentially “dumb” clothed in a great glamor of ad- 
jectives and ranting speeches. It is great movie 
stuff as the movies are at present constituted. 
The book is of no possible value as literature, but 
a boy of twelve (and most of us have got a good 
deal of the boy of twelve still in us) would get 
a real “kick” out of the feats of strength. The 
love-interest he would dismiss as twaddle, as it 
should be dismissed. But that has the appeal of 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth and Laura Jean 
Libbey. 
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And so to Mr. Harold Bell Wright. Mr. 
Wright, in general, doesn’t write as well as Mr. 
Curwood. Mr. Curwood has more originality in 
description and at least a mind more full of color. 
Mr. Wright writes more woodenly. On the other 
hand he sometimes gets closer to the old dime 
novel than does Mr. Curwood. A westbound 
Overland train, a crying child, a “swagger man 
and a tawdry woman” who protest the “squalling 
brat,”—a young woman “who had been the object 
of their careless comments and thoughtless jests,” 
—and,— 


“For shame!” she cried in a clear voice which 
was heard easily by those who had endorsed 
the sentiments of the couple. “Have you no 
pity in you at all? Or is it that your hearts are 
as cold as your eyes are blind?” 


This is the very voice of the old melodrama, 
the kind of thing that brought stamping and 
piercing whistles from the gallery and a surf of 
hisses for the villain. And the poor little one’s 
mother was veritably “in the baggage coach 
ahead.” Mr. Wright is a true descendant of our 
sentimental balladists. If his talent had been for 
song not story he might have given us “The Face 
on the Barroom Floor” and kindred lyrics. 
Therefore I have more sympathy with Mr. 
Wright, as a matter of fact, than I have with Mr. 
Curwood. His is a simpler, more lyric gift, you 
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might say! But just where, as Blanche Colton 
Williams has it, “so eloquent is his sense of the 
pathetic as to draw comparison with Dickens,” 
and just where he is “as stark as Thackeray,” I 
am at 2 loss to imagine. Dickens, just possibly, 
at Dickens’ very worst, for a flash or two, but 
Thackeray—! 

But no, on second thoughts we don’t see even 
the slightest similarity to Dickens. And another 
exception we take to Miss Williams’ estimate of 
Mr. Wright. She says, incidentally, “he is an 
admirable writer of dialect.” We don’t see it. 

Mr. Wright loves dialect, though. And once 
he gets a Chinaman, or a Mexican talking, it is 
almost impossible for him to stop their loquacity 
short of pages. Yet there are occasional rather 
sly touches of humor and pathos in Mr. Wright’s 
story that surprise one with a certain deftness. 
Mr. Curwood is always slathering on the purple 
patch; Mr. Wright occasionally writes almost 
naturally. 

Mr. Wright also has his villain who is a monster 
of iniquity, yet he succeeds in making him (in a 
way) a recognizable human being. Mr. Cur- 
wood’s villain never had a chance. Mr. Wright’s 
hero is, furthermore, not quite so oratorical a 
dummkopf as Mr. Curwood’s. 

But despite Miss Williams’ dictum, his preach- 
ing has not perfected him in story-telling. We 
emerge greatly wearied by the stock characters 
and obvious claptrap of his tale. He uses stereo- 
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type without the slightest freshness of style or 
language. His present story is, on the whole, less 
preposterous than Mr. Curwood’s, but Curwood 
can at least achieve a more stirring climax. 

What childishness is in the concocting of both 
these books, what eternal childishness! For that 
reason they appeal so strongly to the eternal child- 
ishness of three fourths of our population. Yet 
better books have also appealed. As we recall it, 
Owen Wister’s “The Virginian” was once a best- 
seller. Wister could take Western material, con- 
coct an obviously heroic love-story in an obviously 
dramatized setting, and yet shape his material so 
dexterously, with so pungent a gift of observation, 
sO innate a sense of style, that his humors of char- 
acterization and his narration of exciting incident 
enthralled. It is all in the quality of an author’s 
imagination. Mr. Wright writes better than the 
dime novelist, but the quality of his imagination 
is the same. His stories are not so good as our 
friend Colonel Ingraham’s stories because they 
are not wrought so wildly well. Colonel Ingra- 
ham builded better than he knew. He achieved 
fantasy. 
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A Theme for the Harpsichord 


Down in Tay-uh-nuh-see there is still some 
trammels 

But the drugstore-cowboys’ girls they smoke 
Luckies and Camels. 

I remember one girl livin’ over in Biloxi; 

When the others ordered cokes little Nan swung 


a Moxie. 

Then they come along a berry like a prowlin’ 
puma ; 

With the Movies he was jerry an’ he reeked ma- 
zuma. 

Well, so Nan skited North fer to be a Movie 
player 

And she signed upon the line with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer ; 

An’ she took to a lipstick, to mascara, rouge an’ 
eyewash ; 

An’ she painted up her face till she looked like 
a Siwash; 


An’ her face screened grand,—oh, you honest 
oughta seen it! 

She was one Kleig-eyeful. When I say it, I 
mean it! 
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She looks chick an’ dago in her shoulders an’ 
tararra ; 

In a longer vamp, she’s as good as Theda Bara. 

Then old Sam says, “What wop’s ’is?” and begins 
to Budapester, 

An’ he frames up a synopsis fer the next semester, 

Fer an idear has hit ’m,—tell the world she’s the 
daughter 

Of a proud an’ furrin whoozis, an’-—proceed to 
import her! 

So they makes a sneak to Hollywood,—an’, round 
by the Isthmus, 

(After months on location) gets back East by 
Christmas. 

An’ the papers spreads the story, “Here’s a new 
one on the screen, a 

Noblewoman from the pampas that’s the best in 
Argentina !”” 

Sam makes an exclamation-point of what was 
just a comma, 

Nanny’s “Sefiorita Sanchez” in “The Red Hot 
Momma.” 

An’ the lights goes up on Broadway, an’ the 
crowd gets snivelly 

As it packs into the Palace, the Rialto, or the 
Rivol1. 

Meanwhile Nanny’s in the papers with the dope 
to please her, 

With her Pekingese, her parlor-maid, her new 
Hispano-Suiza. 
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Till one day, with an eye like a peeled an’ raw 
pertater, 

They’s a long, lank guy wanders inter a theayter, 

An’ he slumps in a chair, an’ he stares at the 
fillum— 

Then he shoots straight up in air, an’ he yawps 
out, “Kill ’em! 

“Oh, that there’s my little Nanny was my gal 
in Biloxi! 

She was good to her granny, an’ she only ordered 
Moxie. 

Then she wore a gingham wrapper, we was goin’ 
to be married,—an’ 

Now she’s dolled up like a flapper an’ a fust-class 
harridan! 

Oh, Nanny, is that flush an’ that cigarette yer 
smokin’ 

Like yer girlhood’s pretty blush? Let me out. 
I’m chokiw !’ 

So they gives him prompt the gate, fer he never 
knew what art meant; 

But he just can’t wait till he’s up at her apartment 

(Fer he’s found her address in a Movie Weekly 
ribald), 

An’ if there don’t sit his Nanny, quite consider- 
ably highballed ! 

She is talking to this puma feller—he’s her Valen- 
tino— 

“Sa-ay, I seen yuh!’ yelps the lank one, “Oh, I 
seen yuh on the screen! Oh 
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I seen yuh—!” “Well?” she flashes, “Ain’t that 
Scene enough? 

So you think I’m loose as ashes? Well, you dast 
to cut up rough! 

Meet my husband, Joe Pajama! Go an’ see him 
at Loew’s 

In a snappy six-reel drama called “The Serpent’s 
Underclothes!’ ” 

So the lank guy he mitts him, with his jaw just 
a-droppin’,— 

An’ the husband never hits him, cause his eyes 
was poppin’; 

But—just one month later—this lank guy ye met 

He’s in a real theayter, helpin’ shift a set. ... 

Ye-es, he thinks o’ Nanny offen, but—y’know! 
—the gods command,— 

So he journeys to his coffin as a swell stage hand! 
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Perusing one of the thousand and twenty-five 
copies of B. R.’s “Famous Historye of Herodotus” 
of the sixteenth century, that has lately been 
brought out in America in the Second Series of 
the famous Tudor Translations,—perusing this 
sumptuously bound and printed volume, we say, 
we seemed transported into a realm beyond time 
where we heard the voice of the famous Halicar- 
nassian, proceeding in the unfolding of manifold 
observations somewhat on this order: 

Soe by as many dayes travell as yee take from 
Elephantina to Meroe, you shall come to a kind of 
people named Neuyorkeres, which is to say clerkes 
of substance runnagate to the artes, which have 
a wyne unlawfulle to incharme and make drunken 
the senses of those who have theyre braynes in 
theyre bootlegge. Passe by water eight dayes 
voyage, till such time as you arrive at the chiefe 
and Metropolitane city of the countrey, the people 
whereof, only of all the Gods worship Bacchus, 
whome they reverence with exceeding zeale and 
devotion albeit in secret. These men being whil- 
ome souldyers in the time of King Woodrowwil- 
sone are now busied at theyre sundrie taskes in 
a City of bricke layd and mortared together with 
leade and iron and foure-square stone most 
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profitable and commodious, such as never Cyrus 
undertaking a journey to Babylon mighte have 
conceived through his wit. So huge is that City 
in bignesse that they which inhabit the middle 
and lower partes thereof are flatly ignorant of 
the delight and pastime and all kind of pleasaunt 
recreation of them that do inhabit the heights, or, 
as they say, the Morninge Side. 

The language used in Neuyorke is not all one, 
but reduced and brought to sundry properties and 
formes of speech, there being some that do refuse 
to defile or pollute themselves with the idiome of 
the streete, being clepen Eyebrowes, and others. 
of as devyne nature and deity, giving lyke honor 
and reverence to the Sunne, the Moone, the Earth, 
the Fyre, the Water, and the Wyndes, who da 
buckle and pray to Urania and in lyke manere to 
that devynity unknowne to the Aegyptians which 
they do designate as the Amurricane Mercury. 

The Puritanes having held the dominion of 
Amurrica the higher for terme of 300 yeares, the 
fyrst that have made insurrection and rebelled 
agaynst them was Aychel Meneken, who behaving 
himselfe manfullye and couragiouslye in the be- 
halfe of liberty shoke off the yoke of bondage, and 
delivered himselfe into new slavery and servitude 
to the Amurricane language. 

The Medes dwelling here and there in the Mede 
el Oueste, scattered by villages, raise bothe corne, 
dourah and sinclairlewis, who earflie answered his 
father: Deare father I hold you excused, yet in 
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my fancy I am takinge diligent heede to the man- 
ners of this my village being as I feele myself 
appoynted a judge to bringe salvaytion to these 
Medes. Therat the Critickes, moved with the 
good report and fame of hys Justice, came in 
flocks, having bene foyled and put to the worst by 
the injurious verdite of Senta Menta Listes re- 
specting this londe. 

Artemis of the Medel Ouesternes is called 
Willacatha, in Arabia Willa, by the Persians 
Catha. The ceremonies ordayned by them to bee 
kept and observed in time of sacrifice are these. 
They neyther set up any aulter, or kindle any 
fyres at all, omittinge also to dispute the book- 
sayles, but being met together in one place do all 
abase themselves upon theyre faces saying: How 
much more is Willa to be honoured thanne Zona- 
gale or Suckowe! Hail Willa! 

And many of the Neuyorkers will worke their 
owne peril, laying open to each other the true 
meaning and sence of their dreames, having more 
stomache for sleepy fantasie even, and that in no 
defect of courage, than the Magician Freudan- 
yung, who not long tyme since fel into a dreame 
which rightly foretolde and shewed him the great 
misfortune and misery wherein strayed mankinde 
for lacke of Psyko-analysisse. He being accepted 
as an oracle very auncient and of long continu- 
ance, his prophecy is now situate chiefly in this 
same Neuyorke, whether the Neuyorkeres at this 
time send to advise in their affayres, demaunding 
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what they may do in this or that case that might 
seme most acceptable and approved of Freudan- 
yung. 

The cause why, in this londe, creatures unrea- 
sonable are so highly honoured of this people, I 
may not without breach of piety reveale; never- 
thelesse about the beastes that breede and mul- 
tiplye in the region, suche is their order. Such 
beastes as are tame and come to hand be clepen 
taxicabbes of which there are the yelows, the 
checkere, the greene, the redde, and manie of 
soundinge name. Foure moneths in the yeare, 
chiefly in the winter season, these seeke their 
monie from Men and their meate from God by 
the meanes of their meatre, whiche makethe the 
fare to waxe to huge and infinite greatnesse, the 
egge at the first being not much bigger than a 
goose egge, whence it is swollene by the quartere 
and the halfe of a mile. The Gunnemanne, too, 
hath eyes in the backe of his head, bobbed haire 
oft and teeth of passing bignesse. His claws are 
very strong and greate. Living in the taxicabbe, 
it commeth to passe that his handes are ever fulle 
of automatickes, which sleeth and putteth to route 
the jewellere and droug-store clerke, despite of 
the coppes which chace and pursue these most 
odious and pestilent beastes. 

The Neuyorkeres, it liking them all to leave 
some common monument or works behinde them 
to the continuance of their memorie, have wrough- 
ten a Laberinth or maze underneathe their citie, 
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in whose great halles be dragones of fierie breathe 
continualle chacing and roaringe through the sun- 
dry turnings and windings. Also, above this 
Laberinth are pyres or towres of stone as the 
Metropolitane, the Woolworthe and the Singere, 
the seconde with pictures of many straunge 
beastes hewn out and carven of stone in its 
centrale halle, .. ./.. 

Which saying, the voice of the Halicarnassian 
ceased. And there was silence under heaven for 
the space of an hour. 
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“Nobody,” said De Quincey, “is angry with 
swallows for vagabondizing periodically, and 
surely I have a better right to indulgence than a 
swallow: I take precedency of a swallow in any 
company whatsoever.” To-day we fancy vaga- 
bondizing ourselves and discoursing of literary 
bondage and vagabondage. 

Therefore we wish to note the comparative 
decay of truly peripatetic writing, of the well- 
timed excursion, digression and lengthy paren- 
thesis. The idiosyncrasy of the best work of our 
time is a telegraphic expressionism. There is 
little loitering and little sauntering. We wish 
there were more creative writers of the day who 
could saunter with us agreeably. For, in a par- 
ticular month, 


longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 


Thoreau quoted the above in a certain paper 
wherein he discussed folk roving @ la Saint Terre 
—to the Holy Land. “Some, however,” he says, 
“would derive the word (to saunter) from sans 
terre, without land or a home,” which really 
means, he concludes, “equally at home every- 
where.” “This,” says Thoreau, “is the secret 
of successful sauntering.” 
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Thoreau was referring to actual ambulation. 
We ourselves are looking for the charm of literary 
sauntering, for the universal flavor one finds in 
Sir Thomas Browne, in Robert Burton, in Gold- 
smith, or in Sterne; but we do not lean towards 
the semi-preciously rambling essay that arrives 
nowhere, of which there is always a thin plenty. 
We ache for lack of that spacious writing that 
could just as delightfully dilate upon transtellar 
mystery as it could suddenly descend to “some 
precept deep for dressing eels or shoeing horses,” 
and all this in the course of a complex and richly 
human story. 

The men of parts of the old days were no spe- 
cialists. Their novels included plenty of essay 
writing. They put the whole of themselves into 
a book. A modern, like the author, say, of “Peter 
Whiffle’—not to detract from a book in itself 
delightful—also puts all he knows into a novel. 
But there is an appreciable difference in the re- 
sult! We have lost the art of indulging in fruit- 
fully learned digressions like Southey’s “The 
Doctor’—where, in fact, the whole book is a 
digression! The strident immediacy of our time 
has ousted the lazily meandering but richly phil- 
osophical narrative. Editors search for the story 
that starts with a wild leap im medias res and pop- 
pops from chapter to chapter with the impetus 
and abandon of a motorcycle, even though it 
leave behind it the same bluely gaseous trail. 

Only just now we were looking around us for 
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some new book for a week-end saunter over the 
landscape, for a contemporary mental and spirit- 
ual companion on country roads. We detest 
collections of snippets or “travel” books especially 
designed for this purpose. We also banned the 
Old on our pilgrimage in order to test the New. 
Well, we have found ourselves difficult to satisfy. 

The book we want would be too philosophic to 
be entirely “cerebral,” as that term is used label- 
wise to-day. Neither were we looking for any- 
thing “devastating.” Let us be devastated all you 
please within office hours—not afield, with the 
entirely uncerebral bugs and the birds. Neither 
were we urgently sentimental. The book we de- 
manded should be a rich goulash, packed with 
allusion and discursiveness (in their quality rich 
and meaty). We demanded a sound and humor- 
ously human story with it, not too garishly ob- 
truded. Yes, we are fully aware of much we 
could have chosen, smart, glib, clever, the wise- 
crackery of the day; rather a pocketful of tor- 
pedoes—and sawdust! We are aware of many 
novels of “significance.” But our idea of true 
“significance”’—ah! well, what we were looking 
for, we guess, was a new “Tristram Shandy” with 
the additional bouquet of a latter-day Montaigne. 

For we are of the ruminants, the reading rumi- 
nants. For an airing we prefer to avoid the snap- 
and-gabble of the barnyard. And we have found 
as yet no proper cud to chew, not even a second 
“Leaves of Grass.” 
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So we register our diffident plea for more liter- 
ary peripatetics from those of a full habit of mind. 
And may they be embodied in novels that plough 
up a deeper soil. Sometimes we are struck by the 
heretical thought that, just possibly, the outlook 
of our forefathers may have been, after all, the 
more universal outlook. To-day so much atten- 
tion is paid to locale, to almost microscopic exam- 
ination of definite “fields.” The reader’s inner 
gaze may not rove and range. Our writers are 
exact reporters, “snappy go-getters” even of 
psychologic truth; or else they are alienated star- 
gazers in ivory towers fretted with the patterns 
of free verse. “More digression to a larger pur- 
pose” is the placard we should like to paste up on 
the present highways of literature. Our hand is 
withheld solely by the thought of how excessively 
dangerous such an injunction might be! 
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SCENE—Another part of the wood 
Enter OBERON 


OBE: 
Now the blue dusk is knitted with the lights 
Of winking glow-worms, heaven the tiring 
house 
For lustred water-camlets of the moon, 
Brave-broidered stars,—now the cold house of 
cloud 
Glitters with points of gold, the collied grove 
Breathes eglantine, breathes musk, breathes 
violets, 
Come hither, Quince and Snug! Come, car- 
penter 
And joiner! For our weaver raises a home 
Surpassing Theseus’ palace! 
Enter QUINCE and SNUG 
Both (somewhat dubiously): We are here! 
Enter Puck behind. He stands unperceived. 
PUCK: 
Bully Bottom that would play the lion? By 
’r lakin, what a Pyramus! But I have a de- 
vice , 
SNUG: 
I am slow of study but able with the adze. 
Is it a wall then? 
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OBE: 

Aye! Such a wall! Wall upon wall, a girdle 

Out-towering Ilium, a circuit cast 

Of walls in walls, of pillaring pinnacles 

Thrust to the zenith, a maze of enginery 

Wreaking more walls and walls upon the earth 

Till Tellus quake! 

SNUG: 

To repeat, I am slow of study. Even a sim- 

ple city. ! 
QuIN: 

Nor a city of any kind, I entreat your wor- 

ships,—no city! No labor of Ercles! 
OBE: 

A city ’tis indeed! But help is toward! 

He claps his hands. Enter PEASEBLOSSOM, 
Cospwes, Motu, and MUSTARDSEED, with other 
fairies. 

PUCK: 

Elves, so dispose. Quince, Snug, set on, set on! 
QUIN: 

Well then, it shall be so. But there is two 
hard things; that is, to carve moonlight,—for 
the specifications call for moonlight. Secondly, 
that I am a simple carpenter and he a mere 
joiner. 

SNUG: 

This is madness. I understood only a simple 
dwelling in the wildwood. And all this for 
Nick Bottom? 
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OBE: 
He is become a type, an archetype; 
He is to play the lion till the last; 
His edifice must rise. Dispose yourselves! 
Hew at the starshine, match your moonbeams 
now, 
Raise all to music! 
PUCK: 
Let fantastic light 
Flicker about your foreheads as ye build! 
While Quince and SNuG stand baffled, trailing 
axe and adze, the fairies leap aloft supporting 
themselves upon the blue air, and with mazy mo- 
tion begin to fashion an architectural fabric out 
of nothing. Once the lower courses of apparent 
stone are laid by Puck, QuINCE and SNUG cast 
aside their tools and enter into the building as hod- 
men and masons. In the wink of an eye the out- 
line of a modern office building begins to form. 
OBE: 
Featly performed! A fitting temple here 
Shoulders the constellations from the sky. 
Now make it glitter with a thousand eyes. 
Of diamond and topaz, bore it through 
With shafts for golden cars that mount and 
drop 
Unceasingly from floor to marble floor, 
And set a blazing pharos in its peak! 
Puck: 
A prodigy! Dismiss this vista,—so! 
He waves his hand, and the depth of the wood 
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fades and changes to a deep canyon of towering 
buildings, all lit in the darkness by tier on tier of 
cat’s-eye windows. 
OBE: 

Behold Nick Bottom’s home! 
Puck (quizzically): His heart’s delight! But 

Quince—and Snug? 

OBE: Perceive! 

QUINCE struts proudly from the high, deep 
doorway of the nearest building. He wears a 
resplendent doorman’s uniform. He folds his 
hands comfortably upon a stout paunch and gazes 
superiorly up and down the street. To him, from 
the same doorway, SNUG, in a crisp and new, 
though a less gorgeous, uniform. 

Quin (turning haughiily) : 
Back to your cage! 

The bells are ringing and the dials whirl, 

Yellow and red the lights wink off, wink on,— 

The glow-worms of our grove of stone and 

steel. 
SNUG: 
Your speech is measured and your manner bold. 
Where got’st thou that goose look? 
Quin: I swell with power. 

Long is forsook the work-bench and the plane; 

Behold me now! The satraps of the East 

Spurning with jewelled heel the heads of slaves 

Have nothing got on me—nothing on me! 
Snuc: Yea, bo, you said it! 

QUIN (intoning with unction) : 
I am the doorman of the Dimesworth Building! 
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SNnuG (enormously) : 
And I the Phoebus lackey of the chariots 
That course from zenith unto nadir here 
In a perpetual plain-song perilous ; 
I also serve your Ninus whilom styled 
Nick Bottom, who with myriad pensioners 
To-day a monstrous nine men’s morris plays 
Upon the whirl of fickle Fortune’s wheel,— 
Leviathan of Trade! 


QuIN: Rememberest thou 
The wood near Athens? 

SNUG: Is’t the insinuation 
That we have been bewitched? 

QUIN: ’Tis Bottom’s house 
Conceived by Oberon ; 

SNUG: By Puck,—for spite! 

QUIN: 


So be it. Hist, he comes! 

Both stand at attention as Nick Bottom enters 
—not without the ass’s head. He is silk-hatted, 
frock-coated, caned, spatted, and important. He 
casually acknowledges the salutes of the doorman 
and the chief of elevators. 

Bor.: 

I come hither as a lion. (Aside) It were pity 
of my life: no, I am no such thing; I am a man 
as other men are, and would in my heart tell 
them plainly, he is Quince, the carpenter, and, 
yonder, Snug the joiner. (Sings) 

The Burroughs keys that click so true 
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To estimate the bill, 
The dictaphones for me and you, 
The buzzer-bells that trill; 


The rude mechanicals I rule, 

My seething self-affairs, 

Have crammed the swinking world in school 
That I may sell my wares! 


Nay, but I will aggravate my voice so; yet 
will I roar you as gently as any sucking dove; 
I will roar you an ’twere any nightingale! 
(Exit) 
Enter Puck and Oberon. 
Puck: 
Has set a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes ! 
OBE: Yet am I his Lord 
And ere I take this charm from off his sight, 
As I can take it with another herb, 
I'll make him render up his life to me! 
Bor. (heard within, singing) : 
My bonds and stocks 
Have split the rocks 
And burst the locks 
Of ocean-gates ; 
My Phibbus car 
Careers afar 
To make and mar 
The foolish Fates! 
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PUCK: 
Ercles played rarely! King of shadows, hark! 
So far not blameless proves thine enterprise, 
That thou hast ’nointed this Athenian’s eyes; 
Yet thus far am I glad it so did sort, 
Since in this jangling I esteem much sport. 
Oxse: Another antique fable to report. 
That shall amaze Duke Theseus and his court! 
Such tricks hath strong imagination. 
QuIN (whispering) : 
O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! Help! 
(Exeunt Quince and Snug) 
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Since some of us feel that there has been a con- 
siderable advance in English literature within the 
last quarter century, it may perhaps be worth 
while to-day to cast a glance backward to about 
the time of the Spanish War and reconsider just 
what exactly was the status of letters both here 
and in England in that particular year of grace. 
Many generalizations are made by way of com- 
parison between that not far distant past and this 
delirious present. How about a little ‘‘chapter 
and verse’? 

How about the best selling books, for instance, 
of the year 1897? Does any one to-day remember 
what they were? There is a list here before me 
that may quicken memories upon the subject. It 
is certainly a curiosity—and a new curiosity, in- 
asmuch as it refreshes with particulars now long 
out of mind. 

The Six Best Sellers for the year 1897 were 
far in advance of the other books of that year 
in popular demand. Here they are: “Quo Vadis,” 
by Henryk Sienkiewicz; “The Choir Invisible,” 
by James Lane Allen; “Soldiers of Fortune,” by 
Richard Harding Davis; “Sentimental Tommy,” 
by J. M. Barrie; “On the Face of the Waters,” by 
Flora Annie Steel, and “Kate Carnegie,” by Ian 
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Maclaren. The era of the Kailyard school of 
fiction, you will observe! And Sienkiewicz, the 
Lithuanian, was then one of the world’s most 
prolific authors. Few of his works were procur- 
able in English, but Jeremiah Curtin, a translator 
of unusual endowments, had placed before Amer- 
ican readers “With Fire and Sword,” “The Del- 
uge,” “Pan-Michael,” “Children of the Soil,” etc. 
The popularity of “Quo Vadis” resembled the 
earlier popularity of Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur.” 
Fiction dealing with the early Christian Church 
retained a strong hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion. 

The controversy originally raised over James 
Lane Allen’s “Summer in Arcady” is long for- 
gotten. Allen had followed it with “A Kentucky 
Cardinal” (a success in ’94) and “Aftermath” 
(its sequel). It was the era of sentiment, of “the 
open display of earnest feeling,” as one British 
critic of our fiction put it. American readers were 
then thought of as almost entirely Anglo-Saxon 
in their predilections and prejudices. To-day it 
is taken for granted that an author’s audience in 
America is polyglot, and that its attitude towards 
the conventions reveals wide divergences of opin- 
ion. 

Richard Harding Davis was then only thirty- 
two and “Soldiers of Fortune” was his first long 
novel. His “Gallegher” and “Van Bibber,” his 
work on the Sun and Harper’s Weekly, had won 
him public notice, and in private life, it was said, 
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he could charm a circle of friends by singing 
“Casey’s Flat” or “Thy Face” to his own guitar 
accompaniment. The American public were still 
avid of romance. “Dick” Davis fed them fairy- 
prince fiction. 

Barrie also gave them romance, but Barrie, of 
course, has remained through the quarter century 
that followed in quite another category. Cer- 
tainly, as one of the Six Best Sellers of ’97 
“Sentimental Tommy” seems to us best to have 
merited that distinction. Even after thirty 
years it looks like a permanency in literature. 
The dramatization of “The Little Minister,” with 
Maude Adams as Babbie, proved the hit of the 
’97-98 theatrical season. 

And who, it may be asked, was Flora Annie 
Steel? Well, she was a Scotch girl who married 
young and went out to India. She taught in the 
Government schools of the Punjab. Her first 
novel was published in ’84, and she, a little later 
than Kipling, began to acquaint the West with 
English life in India. Her observations were 
more kindly. “On the Face of the Waters” was 
a story of the Indian Mutiny. It was intensely 
dramatic, containing vivid descriptions of the 
massacre at Meerut and the storming of the 
Delhi gate. It also touched on the problems of 
sex and paid the current “Ibsenism” the compli- 
ment of attention. 

The vogue of Ian Maclaren has long departed 
as mysteriously as it came. The Rev. John Wat- 
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son, in his sketches of Drumtochty, stood with 
Galt, Barrie, and MacDonald in the Kailyard 
group—and Barrie has outlasted them all. “Kate 
Carnegie” was a rather loosely woven fabric of 
character sketch and anecdote. Rabbi Saunderson 
in it stood for childlike faith. It was a senti- 
mental tale of conscience. And probably a large 
part of its large public originally bought “Senti- 
mental Tommy” in the belief that it also would 
prove merely as pleasant and sentimental a story. 
Edward Bellamy was the reform fiction writer 
of that era. He had just published a sequel to 
“Looking Backward,” “Equality.” A young 
Englishman from Kent, one Herbert George 
Wells, encouraged by Mr. H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son and Mr. W. E. Henley, had just come into 
the public eye with “Thirty Strange Stories” and 
“The Invisible Man” (following on a friendly 
reception in England of “The Time Machine” 
and “The Wonderful Visit”). His ““War of the 
Worlds” was proving a “big” serial success. 
Nothing is new. Recently we have had Whiting 
Williams writing up the experiences of an edu- 
cated man as a day laborer. At that time a cer- 
tain gentleman, Walter A. Wyckoff, had just done 
the same thing. “The Workers: An Experience 
in Reality,” had attracted considerable attention. 
In 1898 the second part of his narrative appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker” had been running 
notably in the Century Magazine. ‘The Adven- 
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tures of Francois” was about to appear serially. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian, whose 
mother was a sister of Bliss Carman’s mother, 
had just come to the fore with versatile achieve- 
ment, an achievement that is all but forgotten 
to-day, though his name still appears. Olga 
Nethersole was about to interpret Glory Quayle 
in Hall Caine’s success, “The Christian.” F. 
Marion Crawford was still turning out Saracinesca 
tales. Ellen Glasgow had achieved an at first 
anonymous fame with “The Descendant,” her 
initial literary effort, and Herbert E. Hamblen, 
an engineer—a regular railroad locomotive en- 
gineer—employed in New York, had been “dis- 
covered” and was writing “The Railroad Man’s 
Life” for McClure’s, to follow up his account of 
his adventures at sea. W. W. Jacobs had just 
begun with “Many Cargoes” and “The Skipper’s 
Wooing.” Alfred Henry Lewis had won a West- 
ern reputation under the pseudonym of “Dan 
Quin.” Hugh S. Scott had done the like under 
the pen name of “Henry Seton Merriman.” 
Major Pond had just secured Israel Zangwill an 
American tour. 

One may judge by this that, just prior to our 
Spanish War, the annual output of books was in 
a flourishing condition. Of course, we have quite 
forgotten to-day the run of their fiction. We have 
forgotten, for instance, such once-popular titles 
as “A Son of the Old Dominion,” “The Falcon 
of Langéac,” “The Great K. and A. Train Rob- 
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bery,” and “The Pomp of the Lavilettes.” We 
have even forgotten Nansen’s “Farthest North” 
in our later narratives of exploration. And of 
the many then well-known novels, how many have 
endured? Du Maurier’s “The Martian” (but not 
as his best work), Barrie’s “Margaret Ogilvy,” 
Paul Leicester Ford’s “The Honourable Peter 
Stirling,” Kipling’s “The Seven Seas” and “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” Frederic’s ‘““The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” perhaps Conan Doyle’s ‘“Rod- 
ney Stone,” Olive Schreiner’s “Trooper Peter 
Halket” (again the “perhaps’!), J. A. Mitchell’s 
“Amos Judd,” Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” Anthony Hope’s “Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “A Kentucky Cardinal” (already men- 
tioned), H. C. Bunner’s “Love in Old Cloathes,” 
Jacobs’s “Many Cargoes”—and that’s about all. 
Those were the days of love for light romantic 
fiction, for gentlemen in black stocks, for house- 
boats on the Styx, for the true George Washing- 
ton, for roses of yesterday and “Phroso” and 
“The Heart of the Princess Osra.” It was com- 
paratively “a child world” (like one of the titles 
of the time) in quest of “The Golden Girl” (like 
another). The memoir of Alfred Tennyson was 
the popular biography. 

How very sophisticated and grown-up it makes 
us feel—this scanty harvest—in this day of libera- 
tion, of D. H. Lawrence and of Gertrude Stein! 
Yet in those days our elders and betters were at 
least beginning to look forward with Ibsen as well 
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as “looking backward” with Bellamy. They were, 
of course, unaware that so many unmentionable 
things would come to be mentioned—nay, not 
only mentioned, but insisted upon. Young Hamlin 
Garland had come to them out of the West—as a 
really “unsparing” realist! Their ladies wore 
big sleeves and funny little hats and quite volu- 
minous skirts, and people “scorched”’ on bicycles 
and sang May Irwin “Coon Songs,” and _ice- 
cream sodas were the rage. And Corbett said his 
glove wouldn’t Fitzsimmons. My goodness! 

But there, at any rate, is what we were as a 
reading public. It seems to me that we took life 
more light-heartedly in those days, even though 
we cherished many perfectly obnoxious social 
ideas and had never heard of psychoanalysis. We 
have ploughed deeper now. We are sadder and 
wiser. We have been upon the rampage against 
sentimentality, and we have routed out a good 
deal of harmless amusement. We have got rid 
completely of all “standards.” We are more ma- 
ture artistically. But sometimes I have a hanker 
for those days when ice-cream sodas and Pope’s 
bicycles were pristine. When you read a story 
then, why, after all, you got a story, not a clear- 
ance of complexes! 
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I might also head this paper “Titiles by Quota- 
tion,” as it was a consideration of this phenom- 
enon in literature that first moved me to weigh 
the possibilities of plots from proverbs, fables, 
and fairy tales. The Bible has ever lent great 
aid to fiction writers in the matter of titles. Kip- 
ling is perhaps its most obvious debtor. A title 
like Edith Wharton’s “The Valley of Decision” 
is a case in point. But the discussion of all that 
is old ground. My thought progressed from it 
to consideration of other aids to the harassed 
author. After all, no matter how well you can 
write, what the outrageous public demands is 
that you shall have something to write about. 
Here the invention of many writers flags. Hence 
I offer a Great Cure, a Millennial Discovery. 
Hear! Hear! Oyez! Oyez! 

My attention was recently called to a work pub- 
lished in 1874 and penned by Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter, Anne Isabella Thackeray, Lady Ritchie. It 
was entitled “Bluebeard’s Keys.” Its little novels 
or long stories were in reality new illustrations of 
old fables and fairy tales. The title story was a 
variation of the Bluebeard theme. Now there is 
no reason why the magazine writer whenever hard 
up for a plot should not turn immediately to the 
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fables and fairy stories of his youth. The whole 
thing is merely to change the setting, modernize 
the version. The Cinderella motif is, of course, a 
common one in all fiction, constantly recurring. 
“Little Red Riding Hood” often serves a renewed 
purpose, in the perduring story of Innocence 
beset by Craft—or, to be modern, Krafft-Ebbing. 
Elizabeth Robins some time ago put forth a sen- 
sational variant in “My Little Sister.” Many 
changes could be rung upon “Beauty and the 
Beast,” also—and so on. 

Yet it is in the Proverbs of all Nations that, I 
feel, an even greater mine of material lies. They 
are specially qualified to jog genius or even talent 
to renewed narration. Keep books of proverbs 
nigh to supply plot germs and additional compli- 
cations for that story you are writing! Consider 
how many modern business stories involve such 
adages as “A rolling Stone gathers no Moss,” 
“All that Glitters is not Gold,” “Money makes the 
Mare go.” With such simple and homely founda- 
tions to build upon, your tale is sure to take the 
public, whose lives, after all, are rooted in ancient 
adages and who comport themselves largely ac- 
cording to the dictates of proverbial wisdom 
handed down from generation to generation. 

Think how many times in moments of crisis 
your own expression regarding a given situation 
has been in words approximating those of some 
proverb stored away in your memory from early 
parental injunctions! Then let us consider the 
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possibilities of a few of these. Here are some 
English proverbs: 


A crooked stick will have a crooked shadow. 

Some have been thought brave because they 
were afraid to run. 

What a dust I have raised, quoth the fly upon 
the coach. 

A wreck on shore is a beacon at sea. 

The fire in the flint shows not till tt 1s struck. 


Does not each one of these suggest a situation, 
perhaps a number of different situations, accord- 
ing to the differences of the minds pondering 
them? My suggestion is to start with the situa- 
tion indicated by one proverb, and, whenever in- 
genuity slackens, have recourse to another. I 
could do very well with these: 

Jemmy Wiggle’s father was a crooked stick, so 
Jemmy grew up a pickpocket. (The Crooked 
Shadow.) He was not only a crook but a coward. 
One day he was confronted by a runaway. Afraid 
to flee, frightened by the thundering hoofs ap- 
proaching, he sprang for the bridle and thus 
rescued the daughter of Silas Vile, the richest 
man in Manhattan. (Some are thought brave, 
etc.) The daughter had been riding in Central 
Park, where Jemmy was lurking to “reef a 
leather.” Jemmy became very proud of himself 
and believed he was all he seemed. (What a dust 
I have raised, quoth the fly.) He began to feel 
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his own importance and reform—the one always 
brings about the other! He is on the eve of 
marrying the daughter of Silas Vile. Then comes 
his father’s death, which, through a deathbed in- 
junction to honesty, proves a beacon to the starved 
soul of Jemmy now blossoming into—all sort of 
things. (A wreck on shore, etc.) But Silas Vile 
discovers that Jemmy’s father has been a noto- 
rious bootlegger and Silas Vile is running for of- 
fice on a ticket strictly blue. Therefore he is 
about to kick Jemmy out. Jemmy, however, 
comes up to the scratch manfully in standing up 
for the “old man,” now passed over the Great 
Divide. He demonstrates unfaltering filial devo- 
tion. (The fire in the flint.) This is one quality 
old Silas Vile admires more than anything else. 
He capitulates. After a terribly dramatic and 
emotional scene, Silas places Jemmy’s hand in 
that of Myra Gwendolynne. 

A story with poignant possibilities, isn’t it? 
And yet the amount of thinking involved to create 
it has been entirely supplied by a sequence of 
proverbs taken at random! Take any number of 
proverbs and shake them all up ina hat! That’s 
what I’m going to do the next time I write a 
yarn. You can make them symbolical of so many 
different things. 

I have, of course, hardly begun to develop 
Jemmy Wiggle’s story. I gave you merely the 
barest outline! But it should be a real pleasure 
to you, if you are a real writer, to fill it in with 
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deft characterization and vivid, throbbing de- 
scription. And never let me hear you say again 
that you don’t know what to write about, not so 
long as there are handy books of proverbs to be 
bought for a few cents at any reputable book- 
store! 
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When one meditates the nature of reality it 
seems entirely possible that the vibrations of 
writers’ moods might have created in the begin- 
ning, and might continue to create and populate, 
another world than this, filled with the various 
figures of their fancy. Others before us have 
toyed with the idea. 

What matter if the scenery were rather spec- 
tral, the forms that moved about in that space 
not always entire, their actions not always con- 
forming to natural laws as we know them. 
Enough books have been written to fill such a 
phantasmal world with every variety of denizen. 
It would bear a singular resemblance in beauty 
and gloom, light and shade, to the world as we 
know it. Its ruling spirits would be the most 
vividly presented characters wrought by the great- 
est authors. The fringes of its society would be 
peopled by the lame, halt, and blind creations of 
lesser writers. There would be pleasures and 
palaces, contented homes and festering slums. 
And there would be quite a district of neurotics. 
Of course, as the great characters of fiction live 
forever in the circumstances and through the 
years that their authors allotted them, there would 
be quite a muddle of centuries, of costumes and 
fashions, manners and modes. 
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But then the old idea of Heaven anticipated 
such a medley! In the Country of Characters, 
we speculate, all and sundry would not immedi- 
ately be divested of the habiliments of their time, 
a harp thrust into their hands, a halo slapped on 
their heads, a white robe shaken down over 
shoulders. No, thank God for that! They would 
project themselves from the pages of their re- 
spective volumes in their habit as they lived, and 
remain so. Enough characters from every epoch, 
against their proper background, would serve to 
divide the Country of Characters into provinces 
in each of which would flourish the civilization of 
a different period. And think what an interest- 
ing interchange of ideas might result from, for 
example, a chance meeting between the characters 
of one of Fielding’s novels and those of a more 
modern work by Virginia Woolf. 

With respect to the parallel existence of the 
life and manners of various times this character 
world would afford more interest than our own. 
And yet it is no more than the world that exists 
in the mind of any widely read and truly culti- 
vated person. Such a mind contains many cen- 
turies. In it a process of comparison between this 
era and that is always going forward. In sucha 
mind Tom Jones does meet and greet Mrs. Dallo- 
way. Becky Sharp and Iris Storm can fore- 
gather. (Whether they would choose to do so or 
not is another matter.) The characters of Jon- 
son’s “Volpone, the Fox,” may stray within sight 
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of the characters of Joyce’s “Ulysses,” even if 
only to avoid them. There are, of course, thou- 
sands of other instances. The combinations and 
permutations are well nigh infinite. 

Looked at in this light, what a never-ceasing 
pleasure it should be to the inordinate reader to 
possess two worlds,—the spectral one of Char- 
acters that Have Never Actually Lived conduc- 
ing to so many meditations. But alas, it takes a 
most remarkable mind and memory to keep in 
purview even one district of the Country of 
Characters at one time! Though that world is no 
sphere, still the sun of insight and memory does 
not often illumine the whole tract at one time, 
save for the truly extraordinary reader. In or- 
dinary musings much of it sleeps in darkness 
while one particular territory only is fitfully lit. 
That, at least, is the average experience. The 
really great critic spies out the land otherwise. 
His mind’s noonday comprehends more nearly the 
entire scene. At one and the same time he per- 
ceives the highway and forest of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, say, and the sombre estates of the Rus- 
sian novelists. This way and that all is to ponder 
and compare. Numberless similitudes and differ- 
entiations rise to his mind. At least such should 
be the peculiar prerogative of the truly informed 
critic. 

Every year, as novels multiply, we become more 
convinced, however, that this Country of Char- 
acters needs the practice of some Malthusian doc- 
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trine. If it is true in our own world that we have 
not yet solved the problem of the unfortunates 
that throng our asylums, it is equally true that a 
great many only half created or very imperfectly 
created beings must perplex the administration of 
the realm we have imagined, populated by author’s 
minds. The immigration problem in that land 
can, perhaps, never be satisfactorily settled; and 
of late years many minor writers have let loose 
upon the country an influx of very doubtful 
citizens. 

Hysteria, for instance, which surely is the sec- 
tion where the characters of detective fiction and 
mystery-romance foregather, might well complain 
of the number of new and rather third-rate de- 
tectives and criminals that have come to swell its 
numbers; Realistica, of the number of psycho- 
pathic cases; Elysium, of the number of unbon- 
neted pollyannas and western he-men. Such are 
a few cases in point. And yet, what is to be done 
about it? So far, of course, there has always 
existed a Limbo into which, after a few years, the 
less permanent of the population justly faded. In 
fact, we can imagine a regulation by which in 
every year of this Country’s existence a commit- 
tee of Immortal Characters is appointed with free 
access to all realms, to herd into a large assem- 
blage all the imperfect creations of minor authors 
and march them, without delay, to the edge of 
the desert of Oblivion, there bidding them fare- 
well, having first supplied them with sustenance 
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for certain days, after profiting by which they are, 
presumably, lost forever to the mind. In fact, 
we earnestly feel that some such measures must 
have for long been practised, for it is certain that 
numbers of persons, after brief citizenship, for- 
ever vanish from the Country of Characters and 
are heard from no further. Perhaps, after all, 
this exodus keeps pace with the influx. 

The truly great characters are, of course, con- 
fronted with the tedium of living forever. For 
a person in, say, Hamlet’s state of mind, this must 
be extremely wearing, and Macbeth must, by 
this time, be atrociously weary of Banquo. Still, 
there seems to be no help for that; though per- 
haps the impermanent creations of lesser writers 
are more grateful to their creators than Shake- 
speare’s immortals are to Shakespeare. We 
shouldn’t wonder ! 

Which really brings us to the end of what we 
have to say. Only it occurs to us that, there hav- 
ing of late years been such a revival of imaginary 
map-making, it might be quite amusing to con- 
struct a chart of the Country of Literary Char- 
acters, both of the old realms therein and those 
adjacently new. We leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the man who made the map of Fairy- 
land and to other inspired cartographers of imag- 
inary territory. 
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When I was a youngster just going to school 

(The pitiful tale that one tells!) 

My brain ran a-rippling with ballads by Kipling, 

I worshipped the earlier Wells. 

I often was seen with the Strand Magazine, 

I adored Lancelots, Bediveres, 

Gobbled Stevenson's fable and Arthur’s “Round 
Table” 

And swore by “The Three Musketeers.” 


When I was as green, yes, as green as the gage 

That pouts from a jam I adore, 

I wore out “Tom Sawyer” till scarcely a page 

But fluttered away to the floor. 

I thought Howard Pyle, in his “Wonder Clock” 
style, 

Could hardly be beat by the best; 

The thrills that I had in “A Modern Aladdin” 

Supplied the infallible test. 


When I was untrained and unversed in the arts 

I loved Andrew Lang, Edward Lear; 

Bought numberless tomes of the great “Sherlock 
Holmes” 

And envied his brilliant career; 
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In “A Tale of Two Cities” the thrill that is pity’s 
Conveyed how superb it may still be. 

I thought “Kenilworth” was a joy upon earth, 
And I simply was dazzled by “Trilby.” 


When I was a sprig and my standards were low, 

Uncritical, unautocratic, 

I used to exult in Jack London and Poe, 

Which I read in bed, bathroom and attic. 

Alas, that’s the truth of my terrible youth, 

Such the books I thought way above par. 

Gee, I thought they were great, in my juvenile 
SOU oc 

And I still am convinced that they are. 
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For a number of years now I have been “liter- 
ary ‘colyuming,’” and I regard my high moments 
as those when, in desperation, I forsook aster- 
isked prose for “a ripple of laughing rhyme” in- 
spired by the publishers’ clip-sheets. I subtend 
two specimens for posterity,—not that posterity 
will care anything about them! (And I am quite 
aware that the very titles of the books, by the time 
this is published, will be forgotten.) The first 
extract, however, aptly teaches how to fill the 
colyum on the night before Christmas: 


“What are you reading?” says the young man 
in the chair. 

“Are you reading ‘Fombombo’ or ‘Anthony 
Dare’? 

Don’t you see the mice are nibbling your toes upon 
the floor ; 

While you sit up with Stribling or Marshall, who’s 
a bore!” 

But the other nothing answered, turning page 
after page. 

He was furrowed and cancered with the ravages 
of age. 

“By your visage I can tell,” says the young man, 
“you’re glum. 

Is it Ethel M. Dell or ‘My Unknown Chum’ ?” 
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But the other said nothing—no, he never éven 
smiled. 

“Ts he reading “Oh, Doctor!’ or the Works of 
Oscar Wilde; 

Is it Locke’s ‘Lengthened Shadow,’ is it Kroeber’s 
‘Anthropology’ 

Or is it Louis Untermeyer with a new anthology? 

Is it ‘Bread,’ ‘Bunk,’ or ‘Lummox’? beloved of 
the rabble; 

Is it meat for stronger stomachs—is it James 
Branch Cabell? 

Is it prose with nifty duds on? Is it something 
more dull? 

Is it W. H. Hudson or Helen R. Hull? 

Oh, say,” mused the young man, “what book can 
it be? 

Jeffery Farnol, Steve McKenna, or Willum 
McFee? 

How I wonder what the brew is makes him sit 
up all night: 

Carl Van Vechten, Sinclair Lewis, or Harold Bell 
Wright? 

It might be that line of children’s books from 
V olland ; 

It might be Pete Kyne or Rupert Sargent Hol- 
land ; 

It might not be any of the novels now in bloom; 

Or it might be Steve Benét—or it might be Cy 
Hume! 

Is it biographic libel—some Benhechtic Erik 
Dorn? 
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Or Van Loon on the Bible or ‘Jennifer Lorn’? 

Margaret Tuttle’s ‘Feet of Clay’ or something 
Witter Bynner done; 

Cosmo Hamilton, say—or mebbe Frank Swinner- 
ton? 

No, he seems from the work’us; he is dressed all 
in flannel ; 

It is ‘Dapples of the Circus’ or else it’s ‘Deep 
Channel.’ 

No, his best days seem over and his hair is grow- 
ing gray; 

It is Conrad’s “The Rover’ or Hu-zley’s ‘Antic 
Haye Pees 

But at this point the old man rose and smit the 
young man; 

The young man was ayjile, but the old ’un was a 
strong man. 

“Can't you see I ain’t reading any story, sweet or 
scarey ?” 

He roared, “I was perusing of the diction-ary! 

I had finished with ‘Cosouin.’ I was down to 
‘Cossa.’ 

When you began a-piling Pelion on Ossa. 

I had conquered ‘CoryPHODON’ and ‘CoscinomM- 
ANCY’ 

When you began indulging your peculiar fancy!” 

So that was the end of the authors and the titles; 

The old man took the young man and he cut out 
his vitals. 

He chopped him up fine and he viewed him with 
strabismus, 
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And he made him into an Illustrated Catalogue 
for Christmas! 


As I say, I am fully aware that a number of 
the books referred to are now outdated. Yet 
surely the theory is sound! And in this other 
specimen that now follows, is the germ, I believe, 
of easy and rhythmic reporting of contemporary 
publications. JI recommend the manner to all 
those interested in extolling coeval literature! 
For instance: 


The Letters of Franklin K. Lane 

Are an absolute inside story. 

Sabatini went fishing again 

And was nearly drowned by a salmon* 
Dos Passos made verses in Spain 
Which are bursting with color and glory. 
The Poems of Aphra Behu 

I prefer to a game of backgammon. 


Philip Guedalla has been 
Writing on Louis Napoleon, 
Heywood Broun was green 
Before ‘““The Boy Grew Older.” 
Of all the museums I’ve seen 

I haven’t seen the Ashmolean. 


*Pronounced sam-mon. 
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Between boreen and shebeen 
The Irish bards grow bolder. 


The works of Anatole France 

In the handy Tours edition 

Will fit the hip of your pants 
Unless you are carrying liquor. 
(Please note the insouciance 

And I haven’t a bit of contrition!) 
“Gargoyles’—at a glance— 

Makes life look sicker and sicker. 


Rose Macaulay has written, 

“Mystery at Geneva” ; 

With “Babbitt” they’re deeply smitten 
Ten thousand voices attest. 

The novels of Bulwer-Lytton 

Are enough to give you a fevah. 

I hand the critical mitten 

To the Guest Books of Eddie Guest. 


The poems of Rose O’Neil 

Are worth your earnest perusing; 
Her pictures also, I feel, 

Are remarkably persuasive ; 

Edith Dart’s “Sareel” 

Has been praised in ways confusing; 
The Kaiser, in his spiel, 

Strikes me as somewhat evasive. 
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Bob Benchley is always funny, 
Rebecca West is clever; 


Rupe Hughes makes a barrel of money... 


There are too many books on the sheli. 
If your nature were naturally sunny 
You could keep this up forever, 

But as for me, mah honey, 

I don’t care to do it mahself! 
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In August it will be five years since we actually 
began our labors in the field of books and we 
have perceived of late months a certain musti- 
ness creeping over our attitude toward them. We 
no longer taste them with the relish that was ours 
of old. We no longer read anything avidly or 
kindle with the enthusiasms we once entertained. 
The critical afterthought is always with us and 
the deadening feeling that we ought to analyze 
a book’s particular significance. 

Doggone it! We don’t really care an iota 
what the significance of a book is, if we enjoy its 
spirit and texture,—neither do we like critically 
to pick to pieces those volumes to which we feel 
ourselves temperamentally akin. What we really 
desire, and seem to have lost, is the actual enjoy- 
ment of reading, the utterly irresponsible absorp- 
tion in some fiction or poetry which we probably 
should not be perusing at the time. Ah! There 
it is! “Probably should not’”—that was the ele- 
ment of spice in our reading which made it so 
enjoyable of old! There is nothing like forbid- 
den fruit! Any hoary moralist notwithstanding, 
forbidden fruit possesses a far finer relish than 
any other. 

In the days when we were so employed that the 
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reading of a published book could not possibly be 
regarded as a part of our job at the office, how 
eagerly we read in the lunch hour, on trains, in 
subways, how many an interval in the day’s oc- 
cupation was filled by surreptitious dippings into 
volumes concealed in a desk drawer! How vivid 
became certain characters and stories, how gay 
a double life we led! But to-day—we are free of 
the run of the shelves in office hours. We can 
settle down to any book openly and flagrantly, 
quieting our coriscience simply by the reminder 
that we are really reading it in order to review it, 
—we can have the latest novels and volumes of 
poems piled upon our desk for hours without the 
slightest interference by the management. And 
we actually groan to open them! Their gaudiest 
jackets do not reawaken the old thrill. We are 
like the girl employed in the candy-store who can 
safely be trusted alone with any amount of candy. 
For the first week of her employment, perhaps, 
she was allowed—nay, enjoined, to eat just as 
much candy as she pleased. There was no diffi- 
culty with her appetite for candy thereafter! 
Perhaps, then, at least 50 per cent. of our pre- 
dilection for literature can be traced to an element 
of the nefarious connected with its pursuit. In 
school, for instance, or in college, we were read- 
ing books when we should have been studying 
our lessons or listening to a lecturer. In the last 
lap of our “education” we developed an enthu- 
siasm for the styles of Keats and Byron chiefly 
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because, at the time, we should have been digest- 
ing solid chunks of history, economics, astronomy, 
and zoology. We liked to try our hand at writing 
because tit-tat-toe became a dull game on the 
benches of a lecture hall and the creations of our 
own fancy seemed more properly to adorn the 
pages of a class note-book than the solemn words 
of our instructor or an arid waste of dates and 
formule. Through life we have been hounded by 
a desire to be doing something quite different from 
what we should be doing at the time. 

Nearly five years at books—and now we have so 
thoroughly mulled over all the generalizations you 
can make about literature, we have seen so many 
authors rise and fall, we have stood waist-deep so 
long in the tide of volumes of all kinds, that we 
regard even the cleverest inventions of our own 
day with an oysterish eye. Maybe, if we were 
really a civil engineer or a subway guard we 
should be writing brilliant reviews or extraordi- 
nary stories. We can remember the time when 
the idea of our ever sitting at a desk in an edi- 
torial office, surrounded by the latest books, 
would have seemed to us the most fortunate situa- 
tion possible in an excessively peculiar world. 
And we occasionally meet young men _ to-day 
whose eyes brighten and whose pulses leap at any 
mention of a like possibility. And we recall how, 
in our early days in New York, we once lunched 
at the Brevoort with a magazine editor who then 
seemed to us one of the elect of God’s providence 
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—and the vast bewilderment with which we heard 
his measured advice, “Don’t be a magazine editor ! 
Don’t!” 

If not deluged by books, that man was simi- 
larly deluged by manuscripts. He lived all day, 
as we live to-day, with the concoctions of other 
people’s brains—dumped on him by the ton. He 
had consequently completely lost any relish for 
reading. Probably he sat at his high office-build- 
ing window dreaming of the fun he might have 
had if he had gone into the Army, become a South 
American explorer, or done something with test- 
tubes in a laboratory. As for us, the cloak and 
suit business might have made us a real writer! 

So we are contemplating a pretense. We are 
seriously thinking of loading our desk with all 
sorts of paraphernalia of the busy business man, 
making our corner of the office look as much as 
possible like the cubicle of a dominant executive, 
having several disconnected telephones and dic- 
taphones into which we can shout instructions 
and dictate letters, hiring people to come in and 
“talk turkey” to us about “big propositions,” dec- 
orating our oak with buzzer buttons, our blotter 
(under plate glass) with striking memoranda, and 
our walls with spiffy injunctions like “Do It 
Now!”, “Keep Smiling!”’, “Time Is Money!” 
and so forth. Change the atmosphere and you 
change all! If we had a few hundred charts and 
estimates and knotty problems of how to cover 
what territory and when to install a new process 
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and—so on—to tackle, we can imagine the gusto 
with which, in the very midst of this strident 
press of affairs, we would thievishly slide open 
the lower left-hand desk drawer, quietly extract 
from it a cherished volume, gently—glancing over 
our shoulder—elevate our feet to the slide-rest 
of the desk, settle back with a sigh of content- 
ment, and for once, and after long years, really 
thoroughly enjoy the latest work of one of our 
contemporary novelists or poets! 
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“Even through this geometric city’s 
Mazed verticals and criss-cross ways 

Pandion’s daughters wail of Itys, 
Dodona woos Zeus Kronides ; 


Yea, ghosts of centaurs haunt Detroit, 
Anteus looms through Pittsburgh smoke!” 
So, in all deference, spoke the poet ; 
Later, was sorry that he spoke. 


He cried, “I crave strange leaves and flowers 
On salmon-pink and cinnabar, 

Striped tigers in exotic bowers, 
Pheenix and dragon wound in war, 


A magic carpet with the East’s 

Life, death and immortality 
Inwoven—curious Chinese beasts, 

Fluttering cranes, and knot-like Tschi!” 
“Bring me,” he bawled, “a statuette 

Of Hotei, with predominant navel— 
Or a small Tuscan villa set 

With gardens, pergolas and gravel; 


“A bowl of blue and aubergine 
Or crackled and sea-green enamel 
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Wherein the Immortal Eight are seen 
Viewing a cloud that’s like a camel ; 


“A vase with peonies, black on white 
A ewer with chrysanthemums— 

A broad Manchurian roadway bright 
With panoplies and gongs and drums—!”’ 


He ceased. There fell a nervous hush 
Upon the prominent of the city. 

The poet had the grace to blush. 
They only coughed, “It seems a pity—!” 
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In the third part of a prose work written sixty 
years ago lies the material for that which became 
one of the few great pessimistic poems in the 
English language. 


And I wandered about the city, the vast 
metropolis, which was become as a vast necrop- 
olis. . . . Desolate indeed I was, although ever 
and anon, here and there, in wan, haggard 
faces, in wrinkled brows, in thin compressed 
lips, in drooping frames, in tremulous gestures, 
in glassy hopeless eyes, I detected tokens of 
brotherhood, I recognized my brethren in the 
great Freemasonry of Sorrow. 


Ten years after this was written by James 
Thomson (“B. V.”) his great poem “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” commenced in The National 
Reformer. George Eliot particularly encouraged 
the poet. But she wished to see him a new 
Tyrtaeus, thrilling the Spartans. He himself dis- - 
claimed having any Byronic quarrel with his fel- 
lows, but, though recognizing the zeal of those 
who strove to better the human lot, he wrote, 
“T cannot see that all their efforts have availed 
much against the primal curse of our existence.” 
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Has the world been the better or the worse 
for the life of even such a man as Jesus? I 
cannot judge; but I fear on the whole consid- 
erably the worse. None the less I can love 
and revere his memory. A physician saves a 
life, and he does well; yet perchance it were 
better for the patient himself and for others 
that he now died. But it is not for me to in- 
troduce such thoughts to you. 


Nor is it for us. “The primal curse of exist- 
ence,” when we choose so to regard it, we have 
always with us. In the first quarter of this cen- 
tury we have seen in our literature every aspect 
of that primal curse exposed in the harsh dry 
light of realistic fiction. Since Thomson’s poem 
was written about a great city, however, almost 
the only sustained poems concerning a great city 
that we have—at least concerning a great Amer- 
ican city (and I have no knowledge of any mod- 
ern poetic rendering of the rhythms of modern 
London)—are Carl Sandburg’s longer poems on 
Chicago. It is interesting to set Sandburg’s 
“Windy City” up against “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” for, despite the undercurrent of mordant 
irony and the sardonic pathos of Sandburg’s in- 
terpretation, here is in fact a new Tyrtaeus, 
thrilling the Spartans. The fogs of that profound 
pessimism that surrounded Thomson are obliter- 
ated by an intermittently flashing energy. Here 
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also is the pzan, the celebration, the resistance 
even, of a deeply disillusioned mind to the dis- 
heartening engendered by the vast dark spectacle. 

Thomson accepted “the iron yoke of Fate.” 
An imagination like Sandburg’s resists to the 
death such an acceptance. Thomson saw “that 
grand and awful melancholy of Albrecht Diirer 
dominating the City of his poem, while aware that 
“the truth of midnight does not exclude the truth 
of noonday.” Sandburg turns soon away from 
the truth of midnight, greeting the truth of noon- 
day as a robust and haughty comrade. 

I have opposed the two poets merely to make 
the juxtaposition suggest a change of temper that 
might be healthy for our literature in the New 
Year. There can be no question of the greatness 
of James Thomson’s verse, of course, and there 
must always remain a certain question concern- 
ing the work of a living and contemporary poet. 
We cannot be certain of properly appraising him. 
And over and above that there is the question 
eternally posed as to whether a deep melancholy 
does not almost necessarily pervade the greatest 
English verse, perhaps because the Anglo-Saxon 
is fundamentally a “nay-sayer,”’ and any exal- 
tation of nay-saying must strike into his heart as 
no exuberant acceptance or rebellion can. But 
setting aside these zsthetic considerations, and 
turning to life as we live it, when is there to come 
into the poetry of our country any contagious en- 
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thusiasm of interpretation analogous to the en- 
thusiasm that has raised our greatest cities from 
the plain? 

The reflective mind may always incline to that 
truth of midnight which was Thomson’s, but it 
seems strange to us that the contemporary creative 
mind has not inclined more of late years to the 
truth of noonday. In the midst of unparalleled 
mechanic effort, with the evidence all around us 
of the magnificence of man’s ingenuity the art of 
fiction has been employed with sterility and fu- 
tility as major themes, the art of poetry has 
reached “The Waste Land.” 

Eliot’s “The Waste Land” has, in fact, reached 
again, in a new age, in a new flux of affirmations 
and negations, much the same mood that endows 
“The City of Dreadful Night” with its majestic 
melancholy. It is the mood, familiar enough to 
Post-War art, that has made it so moving to us 
in a Post-War world. The bite of the irony is 
even sharper to us since this age is cluttered by 
more tinsel if by less arid emotionalism. Yet the 
creative energy of man expressed through the 
average man’s concerns in the present day, goes 
on vitally functioning despite all the cul-de-sac 
conclusions at which the philosophers and dis- 
heartened artists have arrived, and, in the field 
of painting, for instance, art still manifests a 
gusto but little deadened by dead afterthoughts. 

The modern city waits for modern poets prop- 
erly to show it forth; but it is our belief that an 
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interpretation of its magnificence as well as of 
its drabness and hopelessness will not keep us 
waiting long. As for fiction, we believe there 
are indications that the novelists are becoming 
more truly creative in their interpretations of 
modern life. At least, we look to a new energy 
—we look for the sowing and the harvest to fol- 
low so much tilling of the dark soil. The field 
of creative literature surely has its soil sufficiently 
prepared by this time. Surely by this time the 
rubble and the dead roots have been cleared away! 
And with this hope, at least, we commend you to 
what may, possibly, prove a very happy new year 
for the arts! 
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OR 
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Gray is the window pane, though only with dust, 

But the sky outside is serene, 

And O, there is an aeroplane, on high in the sky, 

Banking and spiralling. 

Here once the Gas House Gang exulted in battle 

Beaning their enemies, 

Here were cuss-words, the moon, and these men, 

And the men making snoots at the moon. It was 

Not so long ago. And monkeys were up in the 
Bronx, 

Monkeys in cool black cages, monkeys not study- 
ing Virgil; 

Monkeys were in Europe—some—Europe is a 
land bounded on the south by the Mediter- 
ranean, on the North by the Skager Rack and 
the Cattegat, if you don’t count Norway and 
Sweden, and on the East, if you don’t count 
Russia, is Russia,—and on the West is the 
Atlantic Ocean 

As for New York, if you care to go into that, 
New York possesses, of course, the Bronx, 
and Brooklyn and Queens, and Long Island 
and Westchester, and the Staten Island 
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Ferry; and I suppose you could say it pos- 
sessed the Middle West also, because of its 
Critics 

With whispers sad and prophetic. 

And monkeys were in Africa (I guess) and in 
South America. 

But the Gas House gang were trying pleasurably 
to live. 

And once this building was a brewery. 

That aeroplane under the sun, ah, God how 
graceful it dips! 

Could I ever do that? What? No, I never 
learned enough 

Of passive drift and parasite drift and head re- 
sistance. 

My head doesn’t resist very well; 

But machines that fly, we know, are clumsy and 
ugly ; 

Birds zoom better than planes, bob higher than 
busses. 

My body pains me, all men’s bodies pain them, 

Planing or paining they go; 

They are pained because they eat and pained if 
they don’t; 

They are pained in Iowa, which is in North Amer- 
Tie es 

They are pained in Brazil ; 

For that matter they are pained in Tuscaloosa 
and Lhassa; 

You can’t get away from it they are pained. 

O what can poetry do! What can it do! 
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I said that before. 

O what can it doodle-do, I ask again! 

Don’t expect an answer. 

The brain of man is like porridge. 

Dull mornings have been in New York 

And will be again. Behold that sun! 

I say, look at that sun! Day follows night. 

Night follows day. 

There was a Gas House Gang in the Middle Ages ; 
when 

The Renaissance was, the Medici, Borgia and 
Sforza 

Had Gas House Gangs. Thucydides wrote 

In Greece, in Greece,—wait till I look up a map— 

Never mind, Thucydides wrote. Look him up in 
Britannica. 

And the Gas Housers gatted each other 

With the moon over them. 

Oh, the cry of the Gang in battle, under the sun, 
over the moon, 

Once under this window! I’m glad not now. 

There was love in this district; 

There is, for that matter, a whole lot of love in 
Paris ; 

O give me a ticket to Paris! 

Men have been in war. 

Men have written books about war and love, love 
and war; 

I’ve read some of them. 

O, the gold through the gray! 

Oh, the gray through the gold! 
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And time goes on, and Walt Whitman goes on, 
and free verse goes on 

And I go on, go on, and the world is moving. 

Am I being moving? 

It is now a dull, quiet morning in New York, 

New York City in New York State; 

And there are other states,— 

As, take for an instance, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania was settled by William Penn. 

People still live in Philadelphia. 

There were moans and cries and shots there 
once— 

There are now, for that matter ; 

And elsewhere. 

On September 15 Nelson sailed from Spithead 
in the Victory, and, skipping Byron and the 
Lake School, Tennyson and Browning, I may 
mention that Henry Hallam wrote a mature 
and reflective “Constitutional History of 
England,” which was published in 1827. 
And then there was the “History of Greece,” 
by George Grote. (O Life of Man, O Earth, 
Earth, again and again!) 

And there have been dull mornings, all through 
time, when Hallam and Grote and count- 
less others must have been just as bored as 
Iam; 

Dull mornings when even Macaulay and Gibbon 
sat brainless; 

Noons when Sam Johnson’s luncheon disagreed 
with him; 
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O, the love of bodies, O, the pains of bodies in 
indigestion ! 

Maybe Samuel Richardson’s “Pamela” was writ- 
ten on a duil morning! 

Maybe it wasn’t. 

But I do feel so strongly that the world is wait- 
ing to be known; 

And I have hardly been introduced. 

The past is in it. You know that? The past is 
in the world, and the present, and, if you 
will allow me, the future; 

Dull mornings weigh the whole world! 

The world of girls’ beautiful cosmetics, rolled 
stockings and boyish bobs, dull mornings, 
shimmering airplanes, bleared bare panes, 
dictionaries full of words, Nation poetry 
prizes, harmonicas and saxophones, mind- 
joying, cross-word puzzles, beautiful livings, 
beautiful lovings, love nests in the newspa- 
pers, a to-have-been-sometimes-giving-and- 
sometimes-taking ; a to-have-been-using and 
pleasure-to-have-been-deriving and a to-pos- 
sibly-be-in-the-future-preterite sometimes but 
not often exhilarating 


World! 
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The Poet looked decidedly seedy. His brows 
were knit, his hair was in a tangle. 


We are pursued by What We Are, down cor- 
ridors of open doors, through rooms of dream. 
In our rapture, in our terror, we turn to books 
as to a mirror; in our luck, in our error, we 
step through a door into another dream of an- 
other’s mind. We leave ourselves behind, 
preening beyond the screening of another’s 
thought, while seeking the explanation of our- 
selves. But there are wicked elves in all these 
rooms of mirrors, creating new misgiving as 
to the seeker and the sought, when we step 
across the further threshold into living. Living 
again presses round us with its pain and old 
perplexity. Slowly we recover from the mood 
of another, become aware of whatever peculiar 
concavity or convexity his mental mirror lent 
to the simulated occasion. The veil of our 
evasion falls from around us and we hear, with 
startled ear, the approach of What We Are 
roused in unrelenting pursuit again. In our 
fear, in our pain, once more we start frantic 
down the corridor through rooms of dream, 
with tortured spirit, heavy heart... . 
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The Poet broke off suddenly. “That is as far 
as I have got,” he said. “Anyway, these are only 
rough polyphonic prose notes for a poem I mean 
to do.” 

“So you think the reason for the creation of 
literature is a desire both to pursue and escape 
from the real pursuing self?” 

“About that,” he reflected. 

“What about purely objective romancing or 
story telling?” 

“There is no such thing. Women are right.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“The way women argue, from the abstract to 
the personal. There is no such thing as a purely 
objective story. Every story gabbles innumerable 
things about its author, reveals the intimate, 
whether the scene be laid in Kamchatka or Kala- 
mazoo, whether the characters be drawn from life 
or drawn wholly from the imagination. Every 
writer is pursued by what he is. The subjective 
realist stops, turns around, and tries to grapple 
with the spectre. His wrestling produces a story 
of—the wrestling. And at the last his antagonist 
again eludes his grasp. The romanticist hurries 
on through the corridors of open doors, strutting 
through imagined situations in each room of mir- 
rors. Reality pursues him from room to room, a 
stubborn ghost—” 

“Well, and what of it?” 

“Hm! The readers, even in larger measure 
than the writers, are pursued by what they are. 
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That is why so many books can be published to- 
day. Not that reading a thousand of them more 
than barely begins to commence to get ready to 
explain oneself to oneself! It is all so futile!” 

“Ts that your point?” 

“My point is, why not let it all alone, after all? 
What’s the good of creative art? It’s a useless 
pursuit—and a useless effort to escape.” 

“But the understanding of life?” 

“You don’t come to an understanding of life 
through what you read, only through what hap- 
pens to you—” 

“But there are books to explain—!” 

“Some. In general terms, yes; according to 
some particular theory, which usually misses the 
real secrets of personality, misguiding the indi- 
vidual—” 

“How would you be guided, then?” 

“By the senses; and badly at that. By what I 
can see, hear, feel, touch—” 

“And you a poet—?” 

“And by what I like to imagine.” 

“Ah—you see—!” 

“Making no doubt, at the same time, that it 1s 
all imagination. But, after all, almost everything 
that could be imagined has been imagined. Why 
go over all the old ground? Better to ‘lie still for 
an zon or two’!” 

“And what about Art, meanwhile?” 

“Art,” pronounced the Poet, “is merely one 
way of wasting your time. I happen to prefer it 
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to other ways that other men prefer. But they 
are entitled to the opinion that their work is of 
infinitely more importance.” 

“But is there then no importance in trying to 
explain life by comment upon life; do you find 
it unimportant to collate the reactions of various 
individuals to the puzzle of life—?” 

“What do you mean by importance? As much 
harm is done as good—” 

“You are impossible!” I exclaimed, shaking 
my head angrily. The Poet shook his. 

“T tell you,” I continued, nodding and mouth- 
ing vigorously, “that the only thing worth living 
for is to make words dance in certain cadences 
and read other people’s words that dance in other 
measures; to seek wider experience and under- 
standing through perusing the written experiences 
of others; that the only reason for living is to 
read books and to write books, to try to be able 
to interpret experience by means of them; and 
it’s all rot about all the experience having been re- 
corded and all the books having been written that 
are of any account—and—and—honestly, you an- 
noy me so—!” 

I took a step and the Poet took a step. I shook 
my fist violently and the Poet shook his; but the 
knuckles of my fist met only window glass. The 
outline of the Poet’s forearm prolonged in con- 
verse the outline of my own. I may say that our 
expressions at that moment were identical. Then 
agony passed from our mutual countenance. 
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I raised the sash of the window with a bang. 
My vis-a-vis disappeared. The world lay outside, 
the world grimaced beneath and beyond me, 
through smoke and sunlight, with all its incred- 
ible fascination. .. . 
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Opening the door to the covered stairs one per- 
ceives at once that they are uncarpeted. A long 
beam of afternoon sunlight strikes down from 
above. The murmur and movement of life in 
the principal rooms of the house have mixed into 
distant and indistinguishable sound. And I have 
set my foot upon the bottom tread of the steps 
to the attic. 

I mount slowly, closing the door behind me, 
into the realm of reverie. I am aware that a 
house must be kept in order. There must be no 
inconsiderable bustle about the affairs of every 
day. Each morning emphasizes anew what im- 
portant concerns are food and clothing. And 
there is the constant unremitting war on the rav- 
age wrought by use and wear. By such manifes- 
tations I exist. But it is by others that I truly 
live. 

Now I stand on the plain board floor of the 
low-angled attic, in the kingdom of old trunks and 
bandboxes, of relegated pictures and forgotten 
chests of trifles. This is indeed the empire of all 
apparently useless impedimenta. There is a chair 
with no bottom, a bureau with a cracked mirror, 
and a two-legged table leaning against a cob- 
webbed window. 
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Here are stained satins and torn laces and here 
is a deal of chipped gilding. This attic is like the 
mind. Mustiness of the past fills it and from 
certain memoried packets and japanned boxes 
steals a faint fragrance of lavender and pot- 
pourri. 

The curious little warped windows of the top of 
the house give a view of the chimneys and of the 
tips of trees and of steep leads ending in gut- 
ters. Whipped-cream clouds and mole-gray 
clouds, swelling with thunder, look in at these 
windows—as at the windows below. But here 
the view is higher. One can see further ranges 
of the dim blue hills. Nay, even the silver line 
of the sea beyond! 

The house domiciles us, clothes and feeds us, 
sets us constant lessons from the primer of ex- 
perience. The top of the house is bare of crea- 
ture comforts, cluttered, dark, hot, and dusty. 
Yet under these low, scratchy beams and between 
these dingy dormers flickers a more living sun- 
light. Here we are in the actual presence of 
memory and of imagination. Who would think 
kindly of being born, of wedding, of loving, or of 
dying in an attic? Who but a lackwit would con- 
duct his daily affairs in such a place? We live 
with our lesser senses. Rarely enough do we sit 
musing in the attic of the mind. Yet it is here 
we must come to commune with immortal things. 

Here there is no youth and no age. Here is 
timelessness. Here the evidences and relics of 
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great affairs and little mingle in a pleasing desue- 
tude. Life at this height is the passing of a sun- 
beam and a shadow across the wall. Climbing the 
attic stairs we have climbed Mount Pisgah. We 
may sit on the floor and muse unendingly on 
comedy and tragedy revealed in the faded ink of 
a yellowed letter, in the inferences to be drawn 
from a daguerreotype and an out-of-fashion long 
white kid glove tied up together with a bit of 
legal-looking red tape. Or we may simply sit 
with our own inner thoughts amid this genteel de- 
cay. Our thoughts can lift the roof slowly from 
above us and fill the blind blue heavens with 
golden constellations. We need no pythia’s tri- 
pod and incantations. All shades can be sum- 
moned from this slumberously golden silence 
simply by thinking. All things to be and all im- 
possible things! 

So this bareness and gauntness, this drabness. 
and emptiness, furnishes itself with vivid phan- 
toms. Something has happened to our sight, and 
the room is lit and peopled, and a human tragi-- 
comedy is enacting. This is the bourne of mir- 
acle, hence its ill-kempt confusion. What miracle: 
is possible in the presence of the newly polished 
dining-room table, with its precise centerpiece, or 
beneath the marble mantel in the carefully com-. 
fortable living room? 

I know men and women whose attics are as neat. 
and spic-and-span and smartly arranged as a mod- 
ern business office. But that is quite the wrong: 
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idea! You have only to note the rickety proces- 
sion of creakingly mechanical inventions that 
emerges from such attics. If the top of the house 
be not tously, dreams will not haunt. If dreams 
do not haunt, one might as well compose daily 
theses on an adding machine! I must timidly in- 
sist on the old-fashioned attic. 

But I have been away too long, and concerns 
are too various and too vital in the rooms down- 
stairs. So I descend. The same sunbeam lies 
athwart the plaster wall of the hooded staircase 
like a pointing finger. It is a golden arrow di- 
recting me towards the demands of actuality. 
So I leave dustmotes and cobwebs and a golden 
cloud indorsed with rosy cherubs framed in the 
streaked, greenish glass of the dormer. But if 
the sunbeam has sped me down again to the mael- 
strom of experience, I carry in my calmed mind 
the conviction that it also will beckon me back to 
meditation. Some day soon! 
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“Oh,” said she, “all has ended so happily, and 
everything is so delightful, what should remain 
for me to wish for except that we should all be 
turned into children, and our story be changed 
into a fairy tale, which Alectryo should tell us! 
And then we should all be so happy, listening to 
him, that we should clap our hands.” 


The above ingenuous paragraph is from the 
end of a fairy tale by a foreign author who told 
excellent fairy stories. “All has ended so hap- 
pily, and everything is so delightful!’ Could 
the purpose of all the excruciating disappoint- 
ments and mishaps of the perfect fairy tale be 
better expressed? 

But nowadays we are realists and such pur- 
poses are considered beneath us. Our children 
should early be apprised of the fact that all pref- 
erence for pleasing day dreams is an “escape 
from life.” Ruinous “complexes” are behind it. 
It can serve no honest intellectual end. Upon 
what possible scientific basis can such stuff and 
nonsense as the following be constructed: 


For the whole of this wonderful palace was 
built of blown egg shells, and in the walls mo- 
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saic stars were let in, of beautifully colored 
Easter eggs! . . . The roof of Kastellovo was 
built in the image of a brooding hen; and the 
outside was covered with tiny feathers and 
down, while inside, the egg shells were painted 
yellow like the yolk of eggs. It was truly 
beautiful. 


Still worse it is to goggle at such impossibilities 


On the top of the hill stood the royal palace, 
in the shape of a large square, formed of im- 
mense Dutch cheeses, which had been carefully 
gnawed till they were perfectly clean and hol- 
low. The doors and windows, indeed, were 
slightly old-fashioned, and not equally dis- 
tributed ; but still the castle had a venerable as- 
pect, being built strictly in pyramidical and 
perspective style. . . . Towers and turrets of 
cheese parings were tiled with almond shells in- 
stead of tiles, and gave the building architec- 
turally an imposing appearance. 


Heavens! What an abysmal ignorance of nat- 
ural history! What possible mice ever built 
such a city! As for the palace of Egg-Gorgius 
and Egglaya, that is mere poppycock! 

Yes, and of such poppycock, in other varieties, 
is all real poetry spun and blown. 

If you doubt it, if you are a modernist in 
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poetry, take the latest book of an extremely mod- 
ern poet who has achieved fame for a distinctly 
rough-and-tumble style, for rugged outspoken- 
ness, for bitter realism. Out of the soil of our 
own West he has summoned Corn Fairies, Blue 
Foxes, and Flongboos, saying: 


“For some people shadows are comic and 
only to laugh at. For some other people shad- 
ows are like a mouth and its breath. The 
breath comes out and is nothing. It is like air 
and nobody can make it into a package and 
carry it away. It will not melt like gold nor 
can you shovel it like cinders. So to these 
people it means nothing. 

“And then there are other people,” Fire the 
Goat went on. “There are other people who 
understand shadows. The fire-born know 
where shadows come from and why they are.” 


By this book, “Rootabaga Stories,” it is said 
that Carl Sandburg, the author, sets more store 
than by most of his poetry. It is an attempt to 
make rootedly American folk legends “out of 
American prairies and cornfields, out of the 
growth of towns and cities.” The other gentle- 
man from whom we have been quoting, Klemens 
Brentano, was a German novelist and poet born 
in 1778. He died in 1842. Kate Freiligrath 
Kroeker translated his tales into English, under 
the title of ““New Fairy Tales from Brentano.” 
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So if you jib at Brentano’s Eggville and City 
of Mice, you jib also at Sandburg’s Jason Squiff 
and his Popcorn Hat, the Story of Blixie Blimber 
and the Power of the Gold Buckskin Whincher, 
and the Toboggan-to-the-Moon Dream of the Po- 
tato Face Blind Man. As for me, I admire such 
stories. 

And, by the way, there is a similarity here worth 
noting. Brentano mixed up his matter-of-fact 
with his fantasy. So does Sandburg. Brentano 
began the story of “Brokerina” thus: 


There was once a very rich merchant whose 
name was Mr. Late Liability Company, Lim- 
ited, and Sons. He had a very beautiful 
daughter, called Brokerina, whose business it 
was to read to him the newspapers, and the 
weather forecast, and old Zadkiel’s Almanac 
every morning at breakfast. . . . If the Alma- 
nac said: “there will be a bad crop this year,” 
he instantly bought up all the cats and kittens 
he could find, because he speculated that if 
there were but little corn in the land, people 
would be most anxious to keep the mice from 
it in order not to lose the little they had. “Con- 
sequently,” so ran his speculations, “I -will sell 
a dozen of ordinary mixed cats at 5s. 6d.; a 
dozen well-assorted medium cats at 7s. 6d.; a 
dozen superfine, extraordinary average cats at 
10s.; a dozen of the very finest selected Persian 
purring cats (warranted something very special, 
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and all elegantly and chastely marked), at £1 
19s. 1134d.,” etc. 


This is still quite as modern as Sandburg’s 
“The Two Skyscrapers Who Decided to Have a 
Child.” 


“Tt must be a free child,” they said to each 
other. “It must not be a child standing still all 
its life on a street corner. Yes, if we have a 
child she must be free to run across the prairie, 
to the mountains, to the sea. Yes, it must be 
a free child.” 

So time passed on. Their child came. It 
was a railroad train, the Golden Spike Limited, 
the fastest long distance train in the Rootabaga 
Country. It ran across the prairie, to the moun- 
tains, to the sea. 


Compare also the late William Dean Howell’s 
“Christmas Every Day in the Year.” In these 
cases material from modern life is taken and 
given an odd turn by the imagination. A slight 
exaggeration here and there, and we have the in- 
herent madness of merchants and an elfish hu- 
manizing of modern architecture. In the case of 
Howells we have the highly personified “Pony 
Engine and the Pacific Express.” For actually 
almost all good fairy tales are mirrors of our 
real world. They are distorting mirrors, they 
are the concave and convex and wavy mirrors 
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that show you how funny you might be, with a 
hint of how truly funny everything actually is. 
In them is the essence of caricature, the absurd 
aspect of human motives, of human passions. 
They are just what so easily might be—if the 
ways of our world were given a little twist. 

In the main, the idea of such a twist involves 
a beneficence of viewpoint unknown to ordinary 
human rationality. Ordinary human rationality 
is a hanging judge. In fairy tales, on the con- 
trary, things turn out surprisingly happily. For 
fairy tales step in Seven League Boots over the 
difficulties we build around us in life out of our 
preconceptions, so-called “‘ideals;” and prejudices. 
Fairy tale tellers regard detail as of less impor- 
tance than simple courage, kindness, and happi-. 
ness; and it is just because these authors regard - 
accurate detail as of so little importance that 
they feel they have license to delight us with 
highly inventive detail. If a purely intellectual 
end is not served, the end of enlarging the range 
of our sympathies most certainly is. If fairy 
stories are not built upon scientific bases they are 
at least built upon the dream deepest in the heart 
of human nature, the dream that has created all 
our religions, the dream that has found us one 
God and many gods. 

You must first take away the myth, the folk 
tale, and the legend from the race if you wish to 
take away the fairy story from the child. You 
may say that, from the scientific point of view, 
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most of it is mere buncombe—that, at any rate, 
there is more absorbing romance in actual phe- 
nomena than there can be in impossible phenom- 
ena. If so, then ponder whether you would re- 
move mankind’s deep-rooted pleasure—yes, and 
profit—in symbolic speech. Would you remove 
all the cogency of picture writing and parable? 
You would reduce everything, if you proceeded 
logically, to mere fact catalogues and weirdly tech- 
nical jargon. 

Of course, you would not proceed logically! 
Even science does not proceed logically. Man is 
an illogical creature. When he thinks back to 
first causes he finds himself confronted by a blank 
mystery. When he stops to realize the signifi- 
cance of the little which science has found out 
about the universe and his own world he is con- 
fronted by what his rational everyday mind would 
ordinarily dismiss as rank impossibility. He hates 
to admit it—but he is the product of a miracle, of 
a greater miracle than he can possibly understand. 
So his everyday mind chooses to forget this. It 
interferes with the business of life, and to-day the 
main end of life seems to be business. But here 
and there arise types of mind that have early been 
awed in some fashion by a sudden realization of 
the fundamental miracle and the dependent mir- 
acles that account for their existence. They never 
lose that awe. Some of them begin to tell fairy 
tales. 

They have inherited a spark of that vastly fan- 
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tastic spirit by which the universe was created. 
We all possess some spark from that spirit, but 
most of us bury it early. Poets and fairy-tale 
tellers continue to fan it. They retain a wonder, 
a fear, a sense of surprise. Theirs are not those 
other minds, greatly their superiors in many 
ways, who, possessed by an early realization of 
miracles, are also possessed with a mania to find 
out how the wheels go round. These are active; 
they become scientists. The fairy tale tellers are 
passive. They brood upon the simple proposition, 
“Tf this momentous state of affairs surrounds us, 
what limit can properly be set? Why not an Egg- 
ville? Why not a Mouse City? Why not the 
Village of Cream Puffs, which the Wind Blows 
Away—or the Jack Rabbit that Jumped Over 
the Skyscraper ?” 

After all, nations have fought and bled in long 
and dreary wars for no more than their own dif- 
fering interpretations of a fairy tale. And the 
real fairy tales, in a way, would seem to possess 
a deeper common sense than appears in man’s 
warfare. For if, in the end, “our story be 
changed into a fairy tale, which Alectryo should 
tell us,’”’ then “‘we should all be so happy listening 
to him.” All our pitiful efforts towards a Utopia 
are a struggling, after all, towards no more than 
that. 

Alectryo’s hour is, of course, not yet. He was 
a miraculous kind of a chanticleer in the story. 
And all fairy tales, whether they deal with old 
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legend or modern legend, really crow in chorus 
for a dawn not yet arrived. Their imaginings are 
of the heart, not so much of the mind. They are 
emotional emollients of life’s harshness and rough- 
ness. They quicken children’s sympathies and 
give them vivid dream-memories for keepsakes 
against adult disasters. Which is probably all 
wrong, according to the psychoanalysts ! 

But we know that emotionalism and sentimen- 
tality constantly fight all our hard logic and cold 
reason. The former are quite as integral elements 
in our natures as the latter. And do our emo- 
tions lead us astray any more often than does our 
reasoning? It seems to me idle to dismiss fairy 
tales as dreamily emotional and_ sentimental. 
There is certainly a humor in their very fantas- 
ticality that is of a brighter and kinder sort than 
much that passes for wit in the world. They in- 
culcate, perhaps, finer virtues than does the pres- 
ent most-desired reading of childhood, the Col- 
ored Sunday Supplement. They need not be any 
child’s chief diet. More serious matters, as they 
are termed, must soon absorb his or her atten- 
tion, chief among which is the world’s greatest 
pastime, Making Money. 

So I have taken two books of fairy tales down 
from the shelf, an old one and a comparatively 
new oué, to try to illustrate from them what 
might be called “A Defence of the Fairy Story.” 
I find that I like Egg Palaces, Mouse Cities, Corn 
Fairies, and Villages of Cream Puffs fully as well 
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as I like sociology, economics, chemistry, and 
physics. With all that we have discovered so far 
concerning the natural laws of this world, we have 
as yet found out nothing that seems to have 
helped us very much to comport ourselves prop- 
erly in a universal situation not of our own choos- 
ing. Why weare here remains the Question. We 
can at least learn how to act, now that we are 
here. Fairy tales advise us with peculiar wisdom. 
They give us, in the first place, some idea of the 
essential lunacy of our situation. They teach us 
that our imaginations are an important asset, that 
a fixed, “realistic,” deliberative pessimism is, after 
all, not the only possible attitude of mind. They 
instruct us in human sympathy. Every strange 
and terrifying creation is probably only some 
beautiful creature imprisoned by a wicked en- 
chanter. They speak to us in poetic parables, so 
humorously presented that wise counsel is swal- 
lowed without its having the bitter flavor of “good 
advice.” They give us some idea, by erratic 
parable, of the infinite possibilities of the human 
spirit. The literature of the world will always 
need a leaven of utter fantasticality, lest the fan- 
tasticality passed off as philosophy and science too 
much depress the minds of the populace. One 
could do worse, also, than educate a child to cheer- 
ful fantasticality of mind. Rigid reason will even- 
tually claim its own. Why begin so soon? Rigid 
reason will lead the child eventually to conclu- 
sions and actions the results of which you cannot 
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possibly foresee. Fantastic fancy may keep him 
saner eventually than you can now imagine. At 
least, so it seems to me. Meanwhile, consider 
what balm among the trials of later life it must 
sometimes be to realize that, even if only once, 
you resided in a castle which “had a venerable as- 
pect, being built strictly in pyramidical and per- 
spective style!’ 
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PHESSHORT -STOR Y=: SiX 
EXHIBITS 


(a) Mystery !—THE CHINAMAN’S HEAD 


There must be oodles of money in it, I thought, 
and what a delightful existence, just one compli- 
cation after another. I can imagine a beginning: 
““As he looked more nearly at the round object in 
the middle of the sidewalk, he discovered that it 
was the completely severed head of a Chinese 
laundryman.” There you have it at once—mys- 
tery! Gripping! Big! Large! In fact, im- 
mense! Then your story covers twenty-five chap- 
ters, in which you unravel why it was a Chinese 
laundryman and whose Chinese laundryman it 
was. Excellent! I shall write mystery stories. 

I lit another cigarette and sat thinking of mys- 
tery. Did you ever realize this about mystery? 
It gets more and more mysterious the more you 
think of it. It was getting too mysterious for 
me already. Just then my wife called me to 
lunch. 

“Did you ever think, my dear,” I said affably as 
I unfolded my napkin and the roll in it bounced 
to the floor. They always do with me. It seems 
a rather cheap form of amusement, putting rolls 
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in napkins. “Did you ever think,” I said, re- 
covering the roll. 

“Oh, often,” said my wife. 

This somewhat disconcerted me. 

“I mean,” I said, accidentally ladling the cold 
consommé into my tea-cup—“I mean, what would 
you do if you found a Chinaman’s head on the 
sidewalk ?” 

“Step on it,” said my wife, promptly. 

It was quite unexpected. 

“T mean seriously,” I said, handing her my tea- 
cup, which she refused. 

“T am quite serious,” said my wife, “but I wish 
you would watch what you are doing.” 

I spent the next few minutes doing it. 

“T am thinking,” I said gravely over my cutlet, 
“of writing mystery-stories.” 

“That will be quite harmless,” returned the 
woman I once loved with passion. 

I ignored her tone. 

“The mystery-story,” I said, “is a money- 
maker. Look at ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ and look at 
—well, look at ‘Old and Young King Brady’!” 

“All those dime novels are written by the same 
man,” said my wife, unemotionally. 

“Were, my dear. I believe that man is dead 
now.” 

“Then it’s his brother,” said my wife. 

“But I am not going to descend to the dime 
novel,’ I went on. “I am going to write the 
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higher type of mystery-story. My first story 
will concern the Oriental of whom I have spoken. 
It will be called “The Chinaman’s Head.’ Don’t 
you think it a good idea?” 

“But that isn’t all of it?” the rainbow fancy of 
my lost youth questioned, at the same time mak- 
ing a long arm for the olives. 

“Of course not. There are innumerable com- 
plications. They—er—they complicate—” 

“such asi?” 

“Of course,” I said, “I conceived this idea just 
before lunch. I have had no time as yet to work 
out the mere detail.” 

“Oh,” said my lifelong penance, chewing an 
end of celery. 

But after lunch I sat down at my desk and 
began to concentrate upon the complications. I 
wrote down some names of characters that oc- 
curred to me, and put them into a hat. Then I 
took them out of the hat and wrote after them 
the type of person that belonged to the name. 
Then I put them into the hat again, shook the 
hat, and drew them out. This is entirely my own 
invention in writing a mystery-story. The first 
name that came out was that of “Rudolph Habak- 
kuk, soap manufacturer.” 

It was an excellent beginning. I was immedi- 
ately interested in the story. I began it at once. 

“Hal exclaimed Rudolph Habakkuk, soap 
manufacturer, starting violently at what he saw 
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before him upon the broad pavements of Fifth 
Avenue. The round, yellow object glistened in 
the oblique rays of the afternoon sun. It was 
a Chinaman’s head!” 

I thought it excellent, pithy, precise. Scene, 
the whole character of one of the principal fig- 
ures in the story, the crux of the mystery—all 
at a glance, as it were. And what more revealing 
than that simple, yet complete, designation, soap 
manufacturer! I couldn’t resist going into the 
next room and reading it to my wife. I said: 

“Doesn’t it arouse your curiosity?” 

“Yes,” said my wife, biting off a thread. “But 
how did it get there?” 

“What? The Chinaman’s head? Oh, that is 
the mystery.” 

“I should say it was,” said my wife to herself. 

I left the begrudging woman and returned to 
my study. I sat down to think about how it got 
there. I thought almost an hour about how it 
got there. Do you know, it quite eluded me? 
I took my hat and overcoat and went down the 
street to talk to Theodore Rowe, who is an 
author of sorts. 

“Let’s hear your plot,” said Theodore, giving 
me a Cigarette and a cocktail. 

“Well,” I started off immediately, with de- 
cision, “you see, this Rudolph Habakkuk is a 
wealthy soap manufacturer. On. Christmas day, 
when he is walking down Fifth Avenue, he is’ 
arrested—” 
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“Ah,” said Theodore. “Arson, or just for 
being a soap manufacturer ?” 

“T did not think you would interrupt,” I said, 
solemnly. “He is arrested by a Chinaman’s 
head.” 

“Really,” said Theodore, “don’t you think that’s 
drawing the long bow a bit? Is it ‘Alice in Won- 
derland’ or a ghost-story?” 

“He sees it on the pavement,” I pursued as 
well as I could. “It is entirely cut off. I mean 
it is decapitated, you know. The head is decapi- 
tated.” 

“Yes,” answered Theodore, slowly, “I see. It 
would be. In China, heads get that way.” 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think of it?” 

“T haven’t heard the story yet,” remarked Theo- 
dore. 

“Oh,” I replied a trifle impatiently, I am afraid. 
“But that is the idea. The details are to be 
worked out later. Don’t you think it’s a striking 
idea?” 

“T should say so,” said Theodore, rising; 
“almost too striking. Have another cocktail. 
They’re good for what ails you.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “But, you see, the fact is 
I have got a bit—er—perplexed about how to 
explain the appearance of the head. Possibly you 
could suggest?” 

“We-ll,” said Theodore, pursing his lips in deep 
thought, “let me see. Have you thought of the 
Chinaman being in a manhole? Only his head 
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showing, you know.” He turned his back on me 
and drew out his handkerchief. He seemed to 
have a very bad cold. 

“No,” I said emphatically, “this is a severed 
head.” 

“It might have been dropped from a ballooo— 
achoo!’ gargled Theodore, his back still turned. 

“Really, Theodore,” I said, rising, “thank you 
for the drinks, but I must say your mind doesn’t 
seem to fire to a true mystery-story. I must have 
something better than that. I shall have to find 
it,” 

As I was going down the front steps, Theodore 
opened the door. 

“Oh, Tuffin,” he called after me, “how did he 
know it was a Chinaman?” 

“By the queue wound round the neck,” I called 
back. It was rather good for an impromptu, I 
think. “The man had been murdered.” 

I then found myself colliding with a policeman. 
He looked after me suspiciously. 


My wife reminded me that we were to dine at 
the Royles’s that night. As I dressed I was still 
turning over in my mind the unlimited possi- 
bilities of my first mystery-story. I could see the 
colored jackets of the book, the publisher’s an- 
nouncements, other volumes in the same series, 
“The Musical Fingerbowls,” “The Pink Emer- 
ald,” “The Green Samovar,” “The Purple Um- 
brella.” Imagination flamed. My wife said she 
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had called me three times, but I know it was 
only once. 

I had expected it to be rather a dull dinner 
party, but really Mrs. Revis quite brightened it 
for me. She was immediately interested in my 
becoming an author, and she began to talk about 
Dostoyevsky. 

“Well, you know—just at first,” I rejoined in 
modest deprecation of my own talents. 

“And tell me your first story. What is it to 
be?” She leaned toward me with large and shin- 
ing eyes. I had a moment of wishing the title 
were not quite so sensational. 

“Tt—-well, it is to be called “The Chinaman’s 
Head,’” I said, hastening to add, “You see, it is 
a very deep mystery-story.” 

“A-ah, mystery!” said Mrs. Revis, clasping 
her beautiful hands and gazing upward. “I adore 
mystery !” 

“The plot is,” I said—‘‘well, you see, there is a 
soap manufacturer—”’ 

“A-ah, soup!” softly moaned Mrs. Revis, gaz- 
ing at hers. 

“No; soap,” I said. “The soap manufacturer 
is walking along Fifth Avenue—” 

“They really shouldn’t allow them,’ 
my confidante. 

“Ves, but he is—and—and he sees a China- 
man’s head.” 

“Where?” 

“A-ah,” I said, “that is the touch—a severed 


head at his feet!” 


” exclaimed 
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Her dismay was pleasing. I had aroused her. 
She choked over her soup. 

“Tell me more!” she gasped. 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘“The—the way it got 
there—” 

What an infernal thing a mystery-story is! 
How should I know how it got there! Isn’t the 
effect enough? Some day I shall write a story 
entirely composed of effects. 


As I drew our Ford up at our door, my wife 
suddenly turned to me. 

“Tt isn’t so late, George, and Sam Lee is just 
down at the corner. He should have brought 
the laundry this afternoon. I entirely forgot 
about it, and to-morrow’s Sunday.” 

“But surely they close up.” 

“Oh, no; he’ll be open. Maida went for it 
two Saturdays ago at about this time. They work 
all night, you know. Please, George!’ 

“Oh, all right,” I said resignedly. I jogged and 
pulled things and ambled down the block. Sure 
enough, the laundry was still lighted and doing 
business. It always smells of lychee-nuts and 
bird’s-nest soup inside. The black-haired yellow 
boy grinned at me. “How do!” 

I explained my errand and secured the large 
parcel. Suddenly a thought occurred to me. The 
very thing! These Orientals were full of sub- 
tlety. I would put it to him. 
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“John,” I said impressively, “listen!” His 
name was Sam, but I always call them John. 

He listened attentively, watching me with beady 
black eyes. 

“John,” I said, “what would you do if your 
head—no ; I mean—what would you do if a soap 
manufacturer—no; perhaps we had better get at 
it this way. If a Chinaman’s head was cut off— 
see what I mean?” [I leaned forward and indi- 
cated by an appropriate and time-honored gesture 
the process of decapitation. John—I mean Sam 
—took two steps hastily backward, and his eyes 
became pin-points. He jabbered something at 
his friend in the rear room. 

“Now, John—I mean Sam,” I said mollify- 
ingly, “don’t be foolish. Just come back nearer.” 

“That'll be all o’ that shenanigan,” said a very 
Irish voice behind me. I turned, and saw the 
policeman with whom I had so nearly collided 
that afternoon. 

“That'll be all, I say,” remarked Roundsman 
Reardon. (I ascertained his name later.) “Sur-r, 
ain’t yez ashamed o’ yerself, scarin’ the Chink into 
a fright like that!” He leveled a large, pudgy 
finger at me. “An’ I hear-rd ye this afternoon. 
I seen ye an’ I hear-rd ye. An’ ye may be thank- 
ful I know ye by repitation to be har-rmless. 
But ye’ll come with me quiet, an’ I’ll escar-rt ye 
back to yer own house, an’ lave the wife put 
ye to bed. Ain’t ye ashamed to be drinkin’ this 
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way an’ makin’ a sneak wit’ the wash wit’out 
payin’, be hopes o’ frightenin’—” 

“That is not true,’ I answered hotly, for my 
blood was up. “I intend to pay. I had forgot- 
ten.” 

“Ye had forgotten,” said Reardon, a whit 
contemptuously. “An’ ye was askin’ the China 
boy how he w’u’d like to be murthered !” 

“T will explain to you, Officer,” I said in the 
street. “I am writing a story. I was merely 
seeking a native impression.” 

“That'll be as it may be,” said Reardon. “Ye 
give me the impression—” 

“Suppose you had your head cut off—” I be- 
gan affably enough. But I got no further. 

“°Tis as I thought,” said Reardon, gloomily. 
He got in beside me, and he helped me out at my 
own house, though I needed absolutely no assist- 
ance. He seemed to want to give me a bit of ad- 
vice. 

“Lay ahff the stuff, sur-r,” he said ponderously. 
“An’ ye wit’ the fine wife y’ have!” He shook 
his head a number of times, glanced with sad res- 
ignation at my silent reproach as she led me in, 
and departed, still shaking his head. I can’t tell 
you how all that head-shaking annoyed me. 


I started awake in the middle of the night. It 
was unbelievably excellent. 

“Jane!” I said to my wife, “Jane, it’s wonder- 
ful. It’s come to me!” 
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But Jane did not answer. 

“Jane,” I said happily, “you see, the China- 
man’s head—” 

“If you say Chinaman to me again,” returned 
my wife, sleepily, “I'll leave you. There are six 
pieces missing from that laundry.” 

So she never knew. 


, 


(b) War!—MIGHT HAVE BEANS 


Second Lieutenant George Vandegrift clumped 
up the steps of the oooth, Aéro Squadron’s or- 
derly-room on a hot morning in the Texas spring. 
The door was open, and a corporal rose from 
one-finger typing as the officer entered. 

_ “Lieutenant,” said Corporal Wasson, grinning 
cheerily, ‘“‘you’re ordered to Washington, sir.” 

“Wha-a-at?” 

Vandegrift whipped off his campaign hat and 
began to fan his flushed face with it. His o.d. 
shirt was stained with perspiration. 

“Yes, sir. Sergeant-major at headquarters’s 
been trying to get you. Post-adjutant wants to see 
you right away.” 

“Well, I’ll be—” remarked Lieutenant Vande- 
grift. “Hear that, Mike?’ He turned his head 
toward the door labe'ted “Commanding Officer.” 

Lieutenant Michael Wells, within, raised a ca- 
daverous face from protracted and gloomy inspec- 
tion of the latest special orders. 

“T hear you, son,” he growled. “Better buy 
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your spurs right now to keep your feet from slip- 
ping off the desk. Remember me to Uncle Joe 
Cannon!” 

It proved only too true, alas! The rest of that 
day was a running-down of various sweating offi- 
cers whose necessary signatures must be attached 
to certain blanks provided to the late adjutant of 
the oooth, namely, George Vandegrift, Second 
Lieutenant A. S. S. R. C. There was a cot, with 
bedding, to be turned in to the supply officer, 
and a number of memorandum receipts must be 
satisfied. Vandegrift toiled in his quarters there- 
after, cramming his locker-trunk, bedding-roll, 
and duffle-bag. He found he could not “clear” 
till the next morning, and that night he tossed 
on another bunk, just vacated by an officer on 
leave, his mind filled with flashing fancies. 

His talents were being recognized ; he had been 
singled out for important and arduous duty at 
the front. The chief signal officer (for this was 
before the separate organization of the Air Serv- 
ice) would probably take Lieutenant Vandegrift 
into his own private office upon the lieutenant’s 
arrival in Washington, and, closing the door and 
tiptoeing about, would begin: 

“Lieutenant, there is a very special mission 
that only as watched and trusted and efficient an 
officer as you are will be able to perform for the 
United States Army. It concerns—” 

Here the tense voice would sink almost to a 
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whisper. Vandegrift, standing rigidly at atten- 
tion, would salute with a snap as the final ques- 
tion was put to him. 

“Yes, sir,’ his youthful, but resonant, voice 
would ring out in steady tones, “I will save 
America.” 

Or something like that. A rough sketch, but 
an enthralling possibility. The shavetail groaned 
with excitement, and sat up in the moonlight of 
his dusty frame quarters. At last! He would 
beat his own squadron overseas by months, he, a 
mere ground officer! Ha! The fliers would have 
nothing on him. Special mission. Ha! 

He could see himself dashing in tin hat and 
Sam Browne Belt—and a few other clothes— 
through the ruins of a French town, an auto- 
matic spitting death and destruction from each 
hand. He could see himself bending at night 
over a map, with the “papers” clutched tight in 
one hand, yes, in the very same apartment with 
General Pershing. He could see himself in the 
midst of the barbed wire taking a telephone in- 
strument out of a pseudo-beer keg and sending 
frantically the latest news of invasion by the 
German hordes. He could see himself—why, of 
course he could see himself. He had been to the 
movies. 

Or it well might be—but here his heart gave 
a sudden sickening flop. All his past sins of com- 
mission and omission rose before him. He was 
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to be reprimanded, cashiered from the army, dis- 
honorably discharged, disgraced. He remembered 
the adjutants’ school, where he had once been 
late to draw his pay, and had also been caught 
in the washroom during a morning inspection. 
He remembered yesterday when he had forgotten 
to salute Major Gruff as he entered the porch of 
headquarters. He also remembered Major 
Gruff’s remarks on that occasion. That was it! 
He had been reported to Washington. This was 
his punishment. What did the judge-advocate- 
general think of him, he wondered. He got out 
of bed and drew from the top layer of his duffle- 
bag his brown old manual for courts martial. 
There it was. H-m. ‘Any crime or offense made 
punishable by the Articles of War.” Had he 
been offensive? He had not meant to be of- 
fensive. 

“(c) the death-penalty can be imposed only 
when specifically authorized.” Well, that was a 
hope, a glimmer. 

He flopped the pages. A-a-h, there it was. 
“Sixty-third Article. 414: Any person subject to 
military law who behaves himself with disrespect 
toward his superior officer shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct.” H-m. “Disrespect 
may be conveyed by opprobrious epithets—” No, 
though he had said something to Mike the other 
day, after the intimate abusive fashion of old 
friends. He now regrettedit. H-m. Ha! “Dis- 
respect by acts may be exhibited in a variety of 
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modes—as neglecting the customary salute, by a 
marked disdain, indifference, insolence, imperti- 
nence, undue familiarity, or other rudeness. .. . 
It is not essential that the behavior be intentional.” 

Gosh! Yeah, he had known that Mike was 
his superior officer. “Undue familiarity.” Well, 
great gravy! he had known Mike in civil life for 
about five years. Look here, do you suppose it 
was possible that Mike—oh, what rot! Of course 
not. But had Major Gruff thought him indiffer- 
ent, insolent, impertinent? Gee! you never can 
tell with those hard-boiled ones. Major Gruff 
had the reputation for being awfully hard-boiled. 
Oh, well, might as well get some sleep. He had 
tried to do his duty. He had stood reveille for 
that darned Mike twice now. He would face them 
erect, unafraid, his pale young face set in a look 
something like Nathan Hale’s. He would say 
to President Wilson, or whoever it was who pre- 
sided over a “general” of this very grave type: 

“Mr. President, I appeal to the bench!’ That 
was what you did, wasn’t it? “I appeal to the 
bench, Mr. President. I have served my coun- 
try. My only regret is that I have not ten lives 
to lay down—” No; that was really swiping 
Hale’s own stuff too much. What would he say, 
then; what could he? Second Lieutenant George 
Vandegrift slept. 


As the lieutenant strode up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the State, War, and Navy Building he 
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glanced witheringly, between spells of saluting 
one hundred and seventy-five majors and colonels, 
at the evident “swivel-chairness” of the officers 
thronging the thoroughfare. He was from field 
service. The black-and-gold cord on his service 
hat was dulled by the dust and rain of Texan 
weather. He didn’t have to wear spurs. His 
cordovan puttees and polished brogans showed 
the stains and strains of life in the open, between 
the hangars and the post exchange. His salute 
cocked a soldierly elbow, and was whipped away 
with a snappiness that these mere desk-men could 
never understand. Had any of them, do you sup- 
pose, ever hiked before breakfast? Had any of 
them ever sweated blood, as he had, over a morn- 
ing report? Ah, what knew they of the Sturm 
und Drang—no, by George! he oughtn’t to think 
in German—of the regular army, oh? Lieutenant 
Vandegrift had now rejected the theory that he 
was to be summoned to appear before a board. 
In the bright sunshine of a Washington May he 
decided that the “special mission” was absolutely 
the least they could ever offer him. He signed 
in at the State, War, and Navy, and was directed 
to the office of the chief signal officer. He confi- 
dently expected to talk with the general in person. 
There might even be a cigar offered. Should he 
accept the cigar? 

“No, thank you, General,” he would say in an 
erect and soldierly manner; “no, thank you, sir. 
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With me it is always ‘duty first.’ I seldom smoke 
cigars.” No, after all, that might not be the 
proper thing. 

But he was spared this terrible decision, for he 
did not see the general. He saw a lady, who made 
him true copies of almost every paper upon his 
person. He saw a captain, who obligingly wit- 
nessed them. He was told to report to the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production, “over opposite the Union 
Station.” He was slightly taken aback, a fact 
he concealed by strenuous effort. The “special 
mission” was taking a circuitous path. 


“Life’s whirlpool!” thought Lieutenant Vande- 
grift a week later as he toiled away at the statis- 
tics of “Ring Sights,” ‘“Wind-Vane Sights,” and 
“Rotary Gun Mounts.” “Life’s whirlpool!’ He 
also thought other things; in fact he had been 
rapidly thinking them for the last seven days. 
They would not do to print. After all, this book 
may go into the home, and realism is a terrible 
thing. 

He was occupied with reports and statistics for 
several months after that. He muzzled his soul- 
pangs and tried to keep his stenographer busy. 
He scratched dirt and scribbled. He gradually 
acquired all the known, and a few of the hith- 
erto unknown, ways of “passing the buck.” This 
is not said derogatorily. Lieutenant Vandegrift 
did as well as he knew how. He learned of a 
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thousand things for the first time. He educated 
himself as well as he could in regard to all the 
wood, fabric, dopes, metal parts, engines, lubri- 
cants, armament, instruments, and accessories 
necessary to our modern air fleets. In the even- 
ings he would lie upon the bed in the small sec- 
ond-floor back room of his Georgetown boarding 
house and waft himself in fancy through leagues 
of sparkling ether strewn with sausage-balloons 
and darting Spads. He was by turns pilot, gun- 
ner, observer, director of artillery-fire. He lay 
and dreamed all the heady dreams of a mute in- 
glorious Guynemer. Or he was with the old 
squadron, establishing hangars near the front— 
oh, always very near the front. Had they gone 
over yet, he wondered. Why didn’t that devil of 
a Mike write? Maybe Mike was already en route 
for Hoboken. How the devil did one ever get 
transferred out of this deadly bureaucracy? He 
simply must get transferred. Why, he would 
never be able to look himself in the face again. 
They had all advised that it was too early yet, all 
the real friends he had made. He wondered if 
they wouldn’t possibly now pass his eyesight for 
flying. Well, why couldn’t he get a chance as ad- 
jutant with a squadron going over? By George! 
he would work his job into some kind of systema- 
tized shape, and he would apply. 

In a week he had systematized his job. He was 
sure they could spare him now. He could have 
done this long before. He should have. He drew 
up the official-looking document, and at lunch 
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spoke in measured accents to a friend of his in 
the Personnel Department. Well, if his colonel 
would approve it— 

He took his courage in his teeth and went in 
and spoke to his colonel. That gentleman was 
not so much of a man-eater, after all. He leaned 
back in his chair, after listening, and regarded 
Vandegrift rather quizzically. 

“Young man,” he said, “I understand how 
you feel. Don’t you suppose we all—” 

“Yes, sir; but—I’ve simply got to—I beg your 
pardon, sir; but I was a squadron adjutant down 
in Texas. That’s the work I was educated for. 
I—oh, I must—” 

“Um-m,” said the colonel. “Well, I'll send your 
application along.” 

A-a-h, he was going over! They would send 
him to Hoboken to join an overseas squadron. 
Perhaps he had better begin packing to-night. 
No, after all, better wait. It might be some few 
days in coming through. 

He waited two weeks. 

“Colonel Hogue wants to see you,” said a first 
lieutenant at his elbow as he toiled at a column of 
figures. 

He stood before that officer. 

“Vandegrift,” said the colonel, “I’m sorry to 
say the Division of Military Aéronautics has 
turned down your application. There have been 
too many of these applications, and officers are 
not to be allowed to seek transfer for personal 
motives. We all have to pull together, you know, 
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for the good of the service. As I said before, 
there’s not a man in Washington who doesn’t 
want to be in France right now. But we mustn’t 
rock the boat. I’m sorry. You—lI believe you 
said you would like service in the field—er—any- 
where, preferably, if this didn’t go through. 
What?” 

“Yes, sir. I—I’m a squadron adjutant, you 
know.” The keen disappointment began to soften 
off into a vision of camp life again, always with 
the possibility of being thrown in with an outfit 
whose destiny lay overseas. “Yes, sir. I'd like 
field service.” Texas! Hadn’t the colonel just 
murmured Texas? Well, so be it, Texas. For 
all the black dust, for all the endless level waste, 
for all the semi-hysteria of that routine, Texas, 
the hangars, the big ships droning overhead, a 
squadron, a service hat again, and an o.d. shirt, 
some pretense at actually being a soldier, some 
chance, some chance— 

“Tell Captain Downs I wish to see him,” said 
the colonel to one of his assistant officers. Cap- 
tain Downs made his appearance. He wore shell- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Sit down,” said the colonel to the captain. 
“You want a man to go to Texas, you said.” 

“Yes, sir, or to Georgia. We need inspection 
of the small planters—” 

“Lieutenant Vandegrift,” said the colonel, nod- 
ding. “You know, doubtless, of the three million 
gallons of castor-oil the Government needs by 
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next July, and that castor-oil is the only oil that 
can be used to lubricate rotary engines. You 
know that many thousand acres are contracted 
for in Florida, Georgia, Texas, California, and 
so on. Now, the castor-bean crop—” 

Castor-oil! Castor-beans! Field service! 

Lieutenant Vandegrift heard no more of the 
colonel’s exposition. He put back a damp hand 
and supported himself weakly by the edge of a 
chair. His jaw dropped, and his breath came 
in gasps. In a daze he shook the hand that 
Captain Downs offered at the designation of the 
colonel. He never quite knew how he got out of 
the colonel’s office after that. Castor-oil! Castor- 
beans! 

Cheerily, cheerily the mocking-bird flutes its 
clear reveille over the shining and oleaginous 
acres. Briskly the farmers roll from their bunks, 
strive into their jeans and fall out for morning 
roll-call with upright hoes and rakes. With what 
a martial note the sun glances from the plaited 
bushel-baskets, from the soldierly hats of tattered 
straw, from the military rows and furrows of 
planted seed and the graceful tendrils of the 
shimmering vine! ‘“Present—hoes!” The com- 
mand of execution is barked by the First Ser- 
geant of the Vine-dressers. The sturdy ranks 
wheel into column of squads and are off down the 
white turnpike to the fields. “One—two,; one— 
two! Hep! Hep! Hep-hep-hep! Get that ca- 
dence!” The snappy file-closers exhort the rhyth- 
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mic column. The field is reached. Some to the 
crushers, some to the furrow, some to the tender 
vines. Bean after bean rushes from its allotted 
earthly cubicle and dresses up into'line at the oily 
commands of its sergeant. Every beanish eye 
whisks to the forward stare at the brisk command 
of “Front!” The roll is called. Woe to the 
bean or to the seed of a bean that lies still slum- 
bering within the soft brown mold. To battle, to 
battle, beans of the world! Desperately they de- 
file into the earthy trenches. Wave after wave 
they go up against the relentless gleam and flash 
of the oncoming hoes. Mere engine-fodder, they 
pour into the gigantic crushers, rendering up their 
patriotic oil. 

Lieutenant Vandegrift sat at his golden-oak 
desk and stared unseeingly at his placarded blot- 
ter under its glass. Again we must omit his real 
thoughts. They were sulphurous. Real men were 
fighting, real men were dying; he was to grow 
castor-beans. 

“My God, Harvey!” said Lieutenant Vandegrift 
to a captain he had known of old as he met him 
in the corridor at five o’clock. And he told him 
the whole story then and there, drawing him into 
a deserted office. “My God, Harvey!” he re- 
iterated again, at the end of the conversation, 
“you've got to do something for me!” 

Captain Harvey Burke went to the window, 
turning his back upon his friend. His shoulders 
were shaking uncontrollably. Sounds came from 
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him, hoarse, racked sounds that he endeavored, in 
kindness, to stifle. 


As Lieutenant George Vandegrift surveyed the 
boarding-house meal before him that evening he 
started. He had been eating absent-mindedly. He 
now stared at his plate, and the saucer from which 
he had heaped it, with terrible eyes. He then 
muttered something violently, pushed back his 
chair, rose, and hurriedly left the dining-room. 
Knocks and entreaties from his landlady later 
elicited the mumbled information through the key- 
hole that, “No, I am not sick.” The landlady, 
however, shook her head as she informed her 
other boarders down-stairs that she was sure 
those beans were all right, and yet it seemed 
like as if they must have disagreed with the “Loo- 
tenant.” 

George did begin to feel sickish at about ten 
o’clock that night. The nervous excitement of 
the day and his interrupted evening meal had had 
a good deal to do with it. He came noiselessly 
down-stairs and sought a drug-store. 

“Something for indigestion,” he said. 

“T know what you want,” said the gray-haired 
clerk, wisely nodding. “Price has gone up, 
though, ’count of the war.” 

He returned with a bottle, which he handed 
George. He afterward said that he was never so 
surprised in his life. 

“Whirled like that, he did, and thrun it out 
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through the door. It smashed on a lamp-post. 
‘T'll pay,’ he yells wildly. ‘I’ll pay’ an’ he throws 
down the price. ‘But I’ll be eternally damned if 
I’ll take one drop of yer somethin’ er other’—cuss 
words, real fierce, too, he used there !—‘castor-oil !’ 

“And you would think,” continued the drawling 
druggist to his crony—‘“you would think, seein’ 
as how the Government has shut down so on out- 
side sellin’, an’ it was the only bottle I had in 
stock—” 

The crony agreed to that and the rest of it. 

George was still in Washington when the ar- 
mistice was signed. For one reason, he was glad 
it was only that. You certainly can’t blame him. 


(c) Sport!—SKI 


It all started with Elsie, and with Elsie’s friend 
who had been in Christiania and on the Dent 
Blanche. He pronounced them “she.” He got 
us both pronouncing them “‘she.’”’ Only Elsie took 
it up first and sprang it on me. Of course I had 
to adopt it. But I’ve looked it up since and have 
decided that it was a pure affectation. How- 
ever, the man had done it before. That was evi- 
dent. I never had. 

Elsie is one of those girls who always got into 
any shinny game on the ice with the boys when 
she was twelve, and, at that, could sustain and 
return as many whacks as most of us. You 
couldn’t treat her exactly as you should treat a 
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girl. She was too ferocious. When she was fif- 
teen she could outskate most of the boys in Al- 
bany, and that is saying something, because every- 
body skates in Albany. A survival from Amster- 
dam, I suppose. If you’re young in Albany, and 
don’t skate, why, you’re absolutely out of it in 
the winter. Elsie used to toboggan out at Ridge- 
field, too. In fact, she became a regular snow- 
bunting. I left the town when she was fifteen 
and I was twenty. I hadn’t seen her for ten 
years. Then I met her in New York in January, 
and she asked me up to this place of theirs in the 
country for winter-sports. She also introduced 
me to Rodney Dean, this fellow who had done 
as the Christians in Christiania and as the dentists 
on the Dent Blanche. And that was where my 
trouble began. 

Elsie had grown very attractive. She had lost 
a good deal of her snow-buntingness. She was 
“a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair,” or words to that effect. She said 
they were all going to “she,” and that I must also. 
At first I thought it was some colloquial phrase 
like “necking.” 

Of course I wandered around and looked in at 
several places where they display the artistic crea- 
tions of Messrs. Barney & Berry & Winslow, not 
to mention sweaters, scarfs, toques, tam-o’-shan- 
ters, and mackinaws. They didn’t understand me 
when I asked for what I wanted, and a woman 
in there, who was buying a skating-skirt, thought 
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I was trying to flirt with her. They called them 
“skis,” of course. Anybody would. 

Ash was preferable, I learned. The ash ran 
up as high as $7.00. The patented bindings were 
$3.50. The boots were $9.50, the poles $1.25, and 
the book $1.50. I’m just telling you that because 
I want to say that it wasn’t worth it to me. It 
really wasn’t. At least— 

Of course Dean looked over the outfit that 
evening with a most superior and intolerant eye. 
He is a member of the Swiss Alpine Club, or 
something, and he never lets one forget it. 

“U-m-m,” he said, “the Huitfeldt binding is 
better.” 

“Yes,” I returned, resenting his airs; “but how 
about the Dummkopf ?” 

“Never heard of it,” said Dean, without bat- 
ting aneye. Then he went into a long dissertation 
on heel-strap, toe-strap, long-strap, short-strap, 
and toe-irons. He made me try on the snaky- 
looking things, and the iron entered my soul as 
well as my toe. 

He then continued his interminable discourse, 
with airy references to some one named Ellefsen, 
and the Black Forest and Balata, whatever or 
whoever she was. 

“That’s not a wide-welted doublesole,” he said, 
squinting at my expensive footgear. “It will 
buckle at the waist of the foot.” I saw no buckles, 
and I had never heard before that a foot had a 
waist. It was getting to be as bad as mechanics. 
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He also recommended goatskin socks and “scafe” 
rubber studs. Just for a moment I thought the 
first reference was intended insultingly, but he 
was so deadly serious that I decided it was a joke. 
Of course Elsie was simply eating him up with 
her eyes, and I could see that she thought he was 
perfectly marvelous. Then he found something 
simply terrible. The color was bad and would 
collect snow. The grain on the soles was all 
wrong. Wax was essential. I didn’t know wax 
was essential. Then he began jabbering about 
sealskin for the soles on mountain trips, and 
Rucksacks and ptarmigans and edelweiss and all 
sorts of other foreign flowers. He up-ended the 
frightful things and talked about their reaching 
to the roots of his fingers. There again! Fingers 
had roots with him, and feet had waists, and souls 
had grains! It was perfectly ghastly. I left early. 
Of course he said he’d exchange them for me, and 
I was glad enough to leave them with him. 

Well, we got up to Piny Crest. Elsie’s father, 
it seemed, had learned how to “she” in Switzer- 
land, and although he was rusty at it, he was 
anxious to try. There was another girl, Dorothy 
Knowles, who seemed half-way sensible. She 
said she wouldn’t try it “for worlds.” But then 
she got away with it because she was a good to- 
bogganer. You know, I—well, to be perfectly 
frank, I hate the winter, anyway. I think the 
“beautiful snow” is about the least rationally ex- 
plicable of all God’s works. I see no sense to 
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it at all. I always get severe colds in the spring, 
and as for all this ruddy-cheek business out in 
the frigid drifts of that senseless, blinding white- 
ness, the merit of it quite escapes me. The inside 
of a club is far preferable in winter. You needn’t 
look out of the window, and the place is usually 
warm. Snow is merely our annual penance. It 
has the awful inertia of death. It blots out 
everything, covers up everything, makes one dig 
holes and tunnels to find anything. And yet 
people still like to go out and roll in it and get it 
into their eyes and ears and down their necks and 
up their sleeves. Not a chap that I’ve ever had 
speaks well of it. 

But they got me all rigged up in blanket-like 
things and cardigans and mufflers and a toboggan- 
cap that made me look extremely undignified, and 
we started out into a sort of boreal Sahara. Dean 
carried my “shes,” and I flopped away on a pair 
of what I called “snowshoes” and he called “rack- 
ets.” Of course he had to call them something 
out of their name. I got quite behind the party, 
who all had their “shes” on already, and Dean 
caught me up on my pluralizing, and said that 
there was no “s” in the plural—just like sheep. 
Then we got to the top of a slope, and he began 
to instruct me. 

First you lay your “she”’—only it sounds so 
Gaelic !—across the slope. I laid them down the 
slope at first, of course, and they wouldn’t wait 
for me. Dean made a swoop after them that won 
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great applause from Elsie. But he is a dictatorial 
man; I soon found that out. I swear this is 
just what he said: 

“Stand below there! Take your feet out of 
those rackets! Put on the lower one first, bring- 
ing the foot to it across the front of the other 
leg!” 

Well, now, seriously, what was one to do? 
I tried to bring a foot to it. I tried to bring it 
across the front of the other leg. As a matter of 
fact, it would have been equally hard with either 
foot. I felt as if I were doing one of those old- 
fashioned dances. It seemed like a sort of ritual. 
I bowed and balanced. I got the wrong foot 
into the wrong toe-hold, or whatever they call 
it. That’s all it is, by the way, just a toe-hold. 

He needn’t have been so bitter. Besides, I had 
had a regular bath in that accursed snow. Well, 
finally each of them took an arm, and I man- 
aged. But after the straps were fastened, it was 
as much as my life was worth to move. 

“Hold your ‘she’ exactly parallel!’ said Dean. 

I got a silly moment, thinking of dancing in- 
structions, and I crossed them, and disappeared. 
Of course he was furious. 

I suggested that, as I was cold, perhaps I had 
better leave them to their bracing winter sports 
and go in and mix them some toddy or something. 
But they scorned thoughts of toddy and insisted 
that I remain to make a Roman holiday. 

“We'll start up-hill first,” said Dean. This was 
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mere flattery, as I was quite unable to move in 
any direction. 

“When you back-slip, don’t paw backward!” he 
enjoined me. “Stamp at right angles to the sur- 
face!” 

I wonder if you ever tried to stamp at right 
angles to the surface with each of your feet cum- 
bered by the sweep of a racing-shell. I did the 
best I could. 

“You’re herring-boning !”’ shouted Dean. “Don’t 
herring-bone! We’ll come to that later.” 

So we had already come to it! The trouble 
was, how to be able to forget it. My feet were 
wide apart, and each “she” was headed in an 
opposite direction. It is an intensely Inquisi- 
tional feeling. One of the “shes” slipped, and I 
disappeared again. 

I suppose the object of the things is to keep 
you on the surface of the snow, but all my ex- 
perience had been this deep-sea diving. I was 
tired of it. 

“Well, let’s try you down the slope,” said Dean, 
cheerily, when I was righted. “Now, don’t be 
a stick-rider. That’s worse even than a zigzag- 
crawler.” With this admonition, and another to 
keep my knees close together and stand up, he 
started me. Of course I crouched and leaned 
heavily on my stick with both hands, but it did 
keep me from another bath. The slope was very 
gentle, but at that it seemed that I had a couple 
of electric eels attached to my feet. On the flat 
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Dean came up to me. After a piercing gaze, 
which I returned, he tried me across the level. 

“An easy lunge,” he said. “That’s the step, 
long and easy. Take three running. Swing the 
sticks forward and push off with the third step. 
You'll get a long slide.” 

I saw Elsie stuffing her handkerchief into her 
mouth, so I suddenly straightened up and as- 
sumed a nonchalant attitude. After all, one 
might as well carry it off with some verve. I took 
the steps and swung the sticks, but I didn’t get 
the slide. I might have known it. The things 
got crossed in front... . 

They left me alone for a while after that. I 
inched along, trying to “edge in relation to my- 
self.” Well, that’s what he had been talking 
about. Did you ever try “to edge in relation to 
yourself”? Well, do try it some time. Oh, the 
excitement of it is almost hysterical. Personally, 
I think it should be confined to theoretical demon- 
stration in the classroom—or the private bar. 

Dean was showing Elsie how to do a kick-turn ; 
though, from where I lay, it looked as if she 
could easily qualify for the Follies if she per- 
sisted. Then he came down at full speed within 
about five inches of me and performed a Chris- 
tiania swing. He also did a “stemming turn” and 
“ran a traverse.” The man was really gifted. 
And he kept talking about the telemark as if it 
were the telephone. Then he and Mr. Searl, 
Elsie’s father, began to speak heavily about jump- 
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ing, both agreeing that, after all, jumping was 
absolutely the only man’s sport in “sheing.”” And 
the light of life dimmed irrevocably for me. 

That afternoon they got a sort of trestle erected, 
a kind of long platform. I thought at first that 
it was intended for what in golf we call “the 
gallery” to watch all this jumping from. They 
hadn’t even invited me to jump. At first I was 
glad of it, and then it slightly irritated me. After 
all, Elsie had signified that she intended to jump. 
Every one else seemed to be going to jump. They 
were all putting on their jumpers, or whatever 
you call them, and Dean was busily arranging 
everything. No one referred to my morning’s 
work, although I had already put in what I would 
have certainly been willing to call “a day.” So 
I had made up my mind at least to try the jump, 
when I found that one did it from that trestle 
business—just flopped off into the air. Could one 
have thought up anything more childish? I de- 
termined it was simply too infantile to take part 
in. 

Mr. Searl and Dean were talking about all 
those “swings” and things. They were discuss- 
ing how far one could jump, and Dean said he’d 
done a hundred, though I didn’t know whether 
he meant inches or feet or yards, or how one 
measured it. They had chosen an abominably 
steep hill to put their platform on. That was 
the point, it seemed, because, when one came 
down, one ought to land on a slope that would 
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give the least shock. I don’t know how they 
hoped to minimize the shock of landing if one 
ever did land. I went to the edge of their plat- 
form, and it looked as if one would head straight 
for the tops of the pines across the valley. One 
might not reach them, but, at that, the fall would 
be atrocious. I began to think they were lunatics 
to let Elsie do it, even though she said she had 
done it before, on the Bernese Oberland, I think. 

I will say this for Dean; he jumped first. He 
went back about fifteen yards, and came at it 
crouching. He straightened up as he whizzed 
over that platform, and stood out against the sky 
quite beautifully upright. Then he went down 
out of sight. Then he came out on the snow 
below not nearly so far as I had expected, some- 
how, and he was in a kneeling position. He came 
around with a wide sweep. 

Like coasting, half of the thing is in getting 
back, but he went round the side, where the slope 
was gradual, and was with us again in a com- 
paratively short time. He really had done it very 
well. My heart was actually almost warming to 
him when he looked at me and shook his head. 

“Better not ever try it,” he said. “You couldn’t 
make it.” 

Probably he didn’t think how it sounded. But 
my spirit is proud and sensitive. Just then he 
showed Elsie’s father a point or two, and the great 
financier launched himself in space, with his 
arms out like wings. He went down out of sight, 
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but he also reappeared below, though in a some- 
what more tangled condition than Dean. Still, 
he hadn’t fallen. Then they argued and reargued 
about Elsie’s trying it, and Dean began to talk 
volubly about the “sats.” That seems to be the 
Norwegian expression for the take-off. If you 
“sats” too soon, you—oh, I suppose you break 
your neck; but the danger of doing that is slight. 
You’re going so fast. If you “sats” too late, it 
spoils the length of your jump. But that didn’t 
agonize me. I was sure I could “sats.” You 
must leap erect like a jack-in-the-box at the 
take-off. You mustn’t cross your “shes,” but 
hold them closely together and strictly parallel. 
Elsie soared and disappeared. I covered my 
eyes. They should not have let her do it. Miss 
Knowles agreed with me. But Elsie reappeared, 
with what Dean declared to be a “perfect stem.” 
She is flowerlike and tall, but I thought the re- 
mark audacious. 

Then Mr. Searl and Dean, just to show off, of 
course, jumped, one after the other. Elsie was 
watching them from below. 

“Miss Knowles,” I said, “in after years do not 
think too ill of me. Remember that man is at 
best an imperfect creature. I bequeath you my 
eye-glasses, for I am sure I shall not want to see 
what I am about to attempt.” 

With gentle firmness I put her from me. I 
clomb—how poetically expressive that word is 
when applied to “she” !—I clomb some ten yards, 
somehow, behind that yawning gulf, and, with 
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a misquoted adjuration to my Maker, crouched 
low upon the impedimenta of the devil and let go. 

Every muscle in me was tense as I shot toward 
the precipice. I rose off it before I dared to 
spring up with that splendidly free gesture I had 
intended. For a moment, as I attempted this last 
fatal manceuver, I saw the sweet sky spreading 
before me in all its virgin quality of blueness, the 
holy white of God’s beautiful winter landscape 
that my evil heart had once blasphemed, the 
solemn grandeur of the somber pine-woods be- 
yond. I thought of my father, my mother, my 
sister, my brother. I thought of a whole lot of 
relatives that I don’t even possess. I thought of 
being too young to die. I thought of being too 
great a fool not to die. Oh, I thought of about 
everything! Then I disappeared. 

I disappeared almost completely this time. They 
had to dig me out; they were seriously concerned. 
But I sat with them that evening by the fire, con- 
suming numerous hot toddies, and I really 
seemed to have impressed Elsie. At least she 
says now that it revealed my noble nature. But 
then she immediately turns away and stuffs her 
handkerchief in her mouth. If one may adopt 
the Norse spelling, isn’t that the eternal ski of 
it 


“The enduring praise of a woman,” said Peter 
McCourke, “is in regard to those qualities which 
she cannot be proved to possess, for with the 
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graces and virtues that she actually does possess 
we become too familiar, and so to us they fade. 
Take the notable eulogiums of Laura or Beatrice 
or those other charming ladies praised in great 
poetry, and if you can create the shadow of a 
semblance of one real woman from the laudation 
of them! But that you can’t. Did you, by the 
bye, ever hear of the sad fate that befell the Three 
Old Men of Ross Hill?” 

I shook my head. “Do you know where Ross 
Hill may be?” Again I shook my head. “Well, 
we'll come to that presently. 

“How a woman really sees a man I’m blest if 
I’ll be able to tell you, but a man sees a woman 
he is attracted by, too often as something quite 
different from what she really is. His praise of 
her will be for some quality of which he has been 
given no real evidence at all. Now these three 
old men I’m remembering, and they at about the 
most fatuous age of man, (an age I won’t tell you, 
as it’s an age I’m approaching myself) they all 
lived together, anyway, up at the Crooked House 
(which was the byword for it), and Agatha 
Nairne waited on them. They all adored her. 
She was soft-footed, soft-voiced, pretty as a pic- 
ture, tall and graceful with a fine figger, just 
turned thirty, and possessed of an abundant com- 
mon-sense. Secretly they all worshipped her, 
and one day they fell to arguing. They were 
named, we'll say, Ben, Dick and John. 

““Dick,’ says Ben, ‘wherefore now do you ad- 
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mire Agatha?’ ‘I admire her,’ says Dick, ‘for 
the tremendous sweet beauty of her countenance, 
and that’s a fact!’ “This from you!’ says Ben, 
and sets up a hoarse cackle, which made Dick 
angry. ‘Well,’ he cries, ‘you’re monstrous gra- 
cious. Will you kindly tell me why I shouldn’t 
admire her for her countenance?’ Ben, seeing 
him angered, began to soothe him. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘now, now,—surely, but you can’t admire it 
more than I. But it isn’t, as it were, a circum- 
stance to the beauty of her voice.’ “Her voice!’ 
and it was Dick’s turn to cackle. ‘Her voice! 
Who are you to judge of her voice?’ ‘And why 
shouldn’t I admire her voice?’ Ben asks angrily. 
Now it was for Dick to soothe him. ‘Why, Ben,’ 
he tells him, ‘no one could appreciate the beauty 
of her voice better than I, but how can it ever 
compare to me with the beauty of her lineaments ?” 
‘Indeed I can recognize them a good deal better 
than you!’ answers Ben hotly. ‘I merely ask you 
for your own recognizance.’ “Whatever that may 
be then,” returns Dick, hitching his chair up. ‘I 
will give it to you. First, it is the pallor of her 
skin—’ Ben hoots. ‘She’s as red as a cherry,’ 
says he. ‘She is not that at all,’ returns Dick hotly. 
‘What’s more, it’s the beautiful gazelle eyes, deep 
and brown in the face of my dream—’ “The 
face of your dream indeed!’ squabbles Ben. ‘Her 
eyes are as blue as my mother’s apron.’ ‘You 
that have no true sight,’ orates Dick loftily, ‘you 
that have eyes and see not—!’ ‘Harkee,’ says 
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Ben. ‘Do you recall in your inventory the mole 
under her left ear and the freckles on her nose?’ 
‘Freckles, your grandmother!’ shouts Dick, real 
annoyed. ‘She has no more freckles than a swan. 
And the swan’s neck is not so beautiful and white 
and long, nor is the swan’s plumage more im- 
maculate to look upon than the white dress of 
my tiny little darling!’ ‘Tiny little fiddle-sticks 
sputters Ben. ‘She’s the tallest girl in seven 
counties, and the dress she commonly wears is a 
green one, as green as the grass that'll soon be 
growing over you.’ Dick makes an exalted wave 
of his hand. ‘You have never seen her,’ he tells 
Ben, leaning close. ‘Pray you proceed with your 
paltry account of her voice!’ 

““Her voice,’ says Ben, and he almost chokes 
on it, ‘is as sweet and melodious as a night- 
ing--’ ‘It is not then,’ Dick bawls. ‘It is no 
more like a nightingale than it is like a jew’s- 
harp. It is a fair voice, at that, but she has a 
lisp—,’ ‘And when have you truly heard her 
voice!’ jeers Ben, ‘you who have ears but hear 
not—! It is the sighing of the wind in the grass 
and the bubble of the skylark and the clear brook 
over chuckling stones and the lyric rapture of 
the—of the—’ ‘And well may your wit fail you,’ 
cries Dick. ‘I could praise her voice a lot truer 
if I cared, for I have listened to it keenly enough 
and I know its every semitone. But you are de- 
scribing something you have read about in a book. 
Well, thank God that books are not my pabulum. 
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All I say is, man, that you have no ear for her 
actual voice and you do not realize that there is 
a grave defect in the upper register when she 
sings. So if you will but keep still—! 

““And who’s doing all the talking, by your 
leave?’ squawks Ben, beside himself with irrita- 
tion ‘Hold your clack for once and let your bet- 
ters have the say!’ So they argued till suddenly 
Ben quite lost his temper and swung off and 
caught Dick a clip with his trumpet—” 

“His trumpet?” I interrupted, mystified. Peter 
opened one eye lazily. 

“Why surely,” he said. “Ben’s ear-trumpet. 
The old fellow was as deaf as a post and Dick 
had been bellowing into it all this time. Well, the 
heavy trumpet sailed straight at Dick’s head—” 

“Did he dodge?” I breathed. 

“Dodge?” Peter overheard me. “How could 
the poor man dodge when he was as blind as a 
bat? The trumpet caught him one awful welt 
over the temple and down he fell dead. And 
just then up comes John who had been sitting 
nearby, but taking no part at all in the conversa- 
tion. Struck aheap he was by Dick lying dead 
there, and it seemed that he wanted to say some- 
thing, and certainly he shook his head most re- 
provingly at Ben. But Ben, still beside himself, 
shrieks out, ‘Well, I suppose you'll be arguing 
with me next about Agatha!’ and makes a leap for 
his throat. So they grappled, and stormed about, 
till Ben’s heel caught in a corner of the rug and 
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down he went and fractured his skull on the 
hearth and died instantly.” 

The expedition with which Peter was disposing 
of the three old men struck a chill through my 
blood. 

“That being so,” he went on imperturbably. 
“Up staggers John just as Agatha is coming into 
the room. He stands swaying before her, and 
suddenly a miracle happens. He swallows and 
gurgles and gulps—and then he utters two loud 
words, ‘Both wrong!’ and drops dead of an apo- 
plexy at her feet.” 

“But why a miracle?” I objected faintly, still 
stunned by this holocaust. 

“Because old John had always been as dumb 
asafish. Really dumb. Couldn’t talk. And this 
Ross Hill as you must know is an institution up 
the Hudson for the aged with a permanent in- 
firmity. But there you are.” 

“You see,” added Peter, reaching for his to- 
bacco pouch. “You see, as I keep saying, they 
were men. And however fine the reality is, un- 
conscionable Man must have his dream!” 

“Yet I suppose,” I said, “she was, as you have 
remarked already, a fine presentable girl, and a 
girl with a strong character, an excellent con- 
science and a beautiful heart?” 

“O, she was that—she is,” said Peter. “That’s 
why I married her.” 

I sat without words. I had never had the 
pleasure of meeting his wife. 
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“T was superintendent of the Ross Hill Insti- 
tution at the time,” he explained. 

“And,” he went on more dreamily, filling his 
pipe slowly, “the mole is not so noticeable, after 
all, though it’s not under the left but under the 
right ear. That was Ben’s mistake. And if her 
voice is a trifle lisping, as Dick said, why what’s 
the differ? Nor is the defect in her upper register 
any great matter either, for I have no musical 
ear. But it’s her silence I like best,” and here 
he suddenly looked up at me with a face trans- 
figured. “Ah, it’s the divine silence of the woman, 
the deep mystery of it, when she just will sit with 
her head cocked to one side, gazing at me, across 
at fire! 

“And sometimes—sometimes,” Me added, his 
voice sinking, while I watched him as one under 
a spell, “do you know—do you know—it comes 
to remind me sometimes—of the silence of poor 
old John!” 


(e) Big Business!—NOTHING TO SAY 


It was the first morning in many that David 
Davis had awakened before the alarm-clock. His 
watch was on the little table beside him and it 
told him so. He always laid out the watch as a 
sort of extra incentive to haste. The alarm-clock, 
a nickel-bright Big Benjamin, stood over on the 
dresser. 

The watch said that the alarm-clock wouldn’t 
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go off for ten minutes. David Davis lay quite 
still and looked through the little window by the 
side of his bed into the early morning sunlight on 
the countryside. 

It wasn’t real countryside. Davis lived in a 
suburb. He saw a jig-saw scrollwork corner of 
the house next door. But beyond it he saw a 
golden elm-tree—for this was in the Fall—and a 
mellowly yellowed field that the railroad abruptly 
bisected further on. The railroad tracks gleamed 
like silver. 

Silver tracks ran into the sun and curved into 
sight of the turrets of that tall red town. The 
rufous walls of stone rose like solid flame into 
the sunset. There were bronze gates thirty feet 
high that opened widely and noiselessly as the 
silent electrical train glided through them. On 
the tessellated marble platform seethed the multi- 
colored throng, with shouts and banners. And 
then the girl with cornflower eyes and spungold 
hair turned and saw David Davis at the train 
window. ... 

Whirr-ang-ang-ang-ang-ang-ang-ang-ang - ang- 
ang, said the alarmclock. Ang-ang-ang-ang-ang- 
ang-ang-ang—. David Davis rose. He arose 
expeditiously. He struggled into his frayed dress- 
ing-gown and opened the door to the hall. He 
sighed with relief. The bath-room door stood 
open. He hurried to his bath. 

Miss Itchen said at the boarding-house break- 
fast table: “Nice clear’ morning, isn’t it?” 
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“Uh-huh, yeah, ah—,” rejoined David Davis 
between spoonfuls of cornflakes. Mr. Barkley, 
gray moustached, regarded him over his paper 
critically. He sat across the table. “Keep you 
busy these days?” he inquired. David Davis 
thought he said it to Miss Itchen. His spoon 
plowed again into the cornflakes. Miss Itchen 
looked at him. Mr. Barkley looked at him. Sud- 
denly he realized, “Oh—uh—” he spluttered, 
“Yeah—I—ah—” They turned their attention to 
each other. 

David Davis glanced again at his watch. He 
rose hurriedly and awkwardly, stuffing it in his 
watch pocket. He blushed painfully and sidled to 
the curtained doorway. He half turned, with an 
awkward nod. ‘Well—a—oh—uh,” he enunci- 
ated, and blundered through the curtains. 

“Ass!” Mr. Barkley hissed suddenly, as David 
began his morning sprint in the street outside. 
“Oh, he’s hopeless,” shrugged Miss Itchen, and 
rose, neatly folding her napkin. 

Once on the 8:20 David Davis buried himself 
behind a morning paper. “Wales May Wed,” 
said a headline. It was a great attraction of 
Alamair, the vast May festival of the Whales 
Wedding. One went forth from Alamair in a 
great golden bucentaur, with scrolled scarlet ban- 
nerets blowing. Fifty musicians all in blue and 
silver burst into music beneath the vermilion awn- 
ing. By David’s side on the deeply cushioned 
double-throne of the poop sat the girl with corn- 
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flower eyes and spungold hair. Like himself she 
wore a high and many-pointed crown. The 
bronze-backed rowers rowed for the ocean. Soon 
the sea breeze freshened and they were out of 
sight of land. Before them, in the blue dazzle, 
suddenly arose two tumbling islands, two floating 
mammoths cavorting in the deep. “The Royal 
Whales—!” cried a herald... . 

“*Seat c’pied?” asked the giant. Without wait- 
ing for an answer he sat down by and partially on 
David Davis. Davis pressed himself closely 
against the window and lowered his newspaper 
perforce. It kept getting in his eye. 

“Some weather, ain’t it?” said the stout giant 
jovially. He fixed a powerful gaze on David. 

“Oh—yeah—uh-huh—ee—,” responded David. 

“See where they caught this }{cLintock the 
gun-man got away with half a million—,” con- 
tinued the stout man, eyeing David curiously. 

“Uh? Oh—yeah—ah,” said David. 

In the gun-room of the palace at Alamair there 
were some remarkable weapons. There was the 
great triple-barreled giraffe gun that necessitated 
three bearers. It was studded with turquoise. 
One took it along on the trek through the Glacial 
Mountains where the Giant Giraffes came down 
in the Spring to feed. As for one’s self, one 
rode on a white elephant. In the swaying how- 
dah beside one reclined the graceful girl with 
cornflower eyes and spungold hair. She was 
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clothed in white satin and waved languidly a fan 
of flamingo feathers. “Oh, David, really?” She 
turned to him with wide eyes full of light. “Oh, 
David, really! Oh, my, aren’t you brave!” “It 
was nothing, really nothing,” he said in his beau- 
tiful world-weary voice, with sad modesty. “I 
am a rather good shot, that is all!” “But the 
sixteen sabretooth tigers were charging?’ she 
pressed him. “It required a little presence of 
mind,” he answered, “just a trifle. And, I sup- 
pose, a bit of luck. Anyway, I managed to pick 
them all off before they quite came up to me. 
Several dropped dead at my feet,” he added with 
a tragic smile. . ... 

The stout man heaved himself up heavily. He 
did not address David as he surged into the aisle. 
His brow was corrugated and he was talking to 
himself. “Some people... pin-head grouch 

. nothing above the neck .. . half-portion!” 
was part of what he was saying 

David Davis found a difficult job of inventory- 
ing awaiting him at the office. It occupied him 
almost exclusively. “Six gross monkey wrenches. 
,. Al Babson continued in his chant. “Ri’,” 
rejoined David. And in the jungles of Alamair, 
such a chattering in the tree-tops. Gray lemurs, 
little pompadoured, wizened-faced vine swingers. 
The cascade of cocoanuts, cocoanuts wrenched 
from greenery and flung wildly at the birds of 
bright plumage that flashed red and green and 
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blue and gold through the verdurous gloom. - The 
cocoanuts bursting at the foot of the great- 
branched trees on moss like emerald velvet. If 
you lifted one to your lips you reeled with its 
golden liquor. Not milk. Not cocoanut milk. 
But wine! Wine! These were no ordinary cocoa- 
nuts! 

“?Snuff!” said Babson. ‘Gosh I’m thirsty. 
Aren’t you? So dusty in this basement Go to 
lunch now, huh?” 

“YVeah—well I—er—,” said David. 

“Well, suit yourself. I’m going. Back here in 
half an hour. Then we'll finish up.” 

“Yeah—uh-huh!” 

“Trouble is with Davis,” said Babson to Hicks, 
bearing his plate away from the counter of the 
Hudson lunch. “Trouble with Davis you can’t 
get a decent word out of him. Sometimes I think 
he’s darn near deef-an’-dumb. Does his work 
all right. Got sense. But he ain’t my idea of 
any one to talk to.” 

“You said it,” said Hicks, “’cept for his work 
I think he’s all gone in the upper story. You 
take it now you’d think a guy would have some 
other interest in life, know what I mean. Sumpin’ 
to talk about once in a while. Stead o’ that he 
slips in an’ out and don’t pass two words with 
anyone. Oh, well, I should worry,—but it must 
be a hell of a life.” 

“Um-hump,” ruminated Babson, “mus’ be a 
hell of a life when you ain’t got nothin’ to say!” 
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(£) Literature !—‘ANY, TEN 
SPEECHES—!” 


He sat in a glassed-in cubicle, toiling at a speech 
for a special occasion. It was a speech that he 
would never deliver. For this there were two 
reasons. The first was that Edgar Dock was an 
employee of the Silver-tongue Syndicate, which 
meant that he worked all day at “Public Addresses 
of Every Description, Perfectly Prepared,” as 
announced in the elocutionary circulars of that 
important institution. The second reason was 
that Edgar, or—to a very few intimates— “Dick- 
ory” was the last person on the oblate globe you 
could imagine delivering a speech. 

Now, as he sat at his desk, he lifted a pale 
oval snub-nosed face surmounted by a tangle of 
light brown hair unplastered by any popular un- 
guent. He gazed from near-sighted brown eyes 
protected by round imitation tortoiseshell rims. 
He was, when he stood up, five feet nine or there- 
abouts and surprisingly slender. He wore a 
shabby blue suit and a peculiarly lugubrious ex- 
pression. 

Dickory was twenty-three, amazingly absent- 
minded, fumbling of speech. He was a sufferer 
from that most popular of modern ailments, The 
Inferiority Complex. In childhood the seeds of 
this fell mental disease had been deeply implanted 
by his father, without intentional cruelty. The 
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elder Dock was a kind enough man, but he was 
also nervous and impatient; and he had en- 
deavored to teach Edgar to read. 

Edgar’s first stumbling block had been that 
he simply could not distinguish between two sim- 
ple words of three letters. They were “was” and 
“saw,” and Edgar persisted in regarding their 
consonants as interchangeable. This vitally af- 
fected the whole course of his future. The cul- 
minating incident that fixed the complex was as 
follows: 

“The hen—” his father had prompted. 

“Saw,” said Edgar. 

“No! No! The hen—”’ commanded his father, 
sternly. “You cannot say, ‘The hen saw on the 
nest’... Now! What is this word?’ He 
pointed. 

“Saw,” breathed Dickory. 

“Look here, Edgar,—what’s the matter? Don’t 
you see the word?” 

Mr. Dock’s voice had become irritated. “Pay 
attention! What is that word, sir!” 

“Hmph!” Dickory made a small placating 
sound. He wriggled and looked up, smiling an 
absurd embarrassed smile. Then he began to 
giggle. 

“Edgar, pay attention! The hen—?” 

Dickory stared at the page of the First Reader 
with unrelieved earnestness. His eyebrows went 
up almost into his tousled hair. He moved his 
head slightly from side to side. 
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“Well, Edgar, are you dumb? Speak up!” 

“Saw ?” ventured Dickory pleasantly. 

His father’s knees went from under him. Dick- 
ory was projected down this chute to the hearth- 
rug. Mr. Dock, never too certain of temper, 
scaled the primer, fluttering agonized pages, across 
to the sofa. He strode to the door. ‘Sometimes, 
Edgar,” he remarked, turning wrathfully before 
his exit, ‘sometimes I think you are a born fool!” 

This catastrophic incident it was that imbued 
the boy with a permanent awe of language. His 
father gave him no more reading lessons. He 
struggled into mastery of the printed page at 
school. But he was a long time getting over his 
wonder at what he considered wholly arbitrary 
black symbols aligned on white paper, and lan- 
guage in type retained for him an inexpressibly 
ludicrous appearance long after he had learned 
to read. But, pondered Dickory, you mustn’t 
under any circumstances reveal that it seemed so 
to you! Far from it, you must deeply hide that 
thought in your secret bosom. He began to real- 
ize just what an abysmal depth of born foolish- 
ness was his. 

Thus he grew up shy and almost inarticulate. 
He got to like books, but the printed page ever 
lay in wait for him to startle his eccentric sense 
of humor to inner laughter. Also, the very fact 
that printed words seemed so grotesque resulted 
in the development of a truly remarkable visual 
memory. He simply could not forget how the 
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words looked! And for this reason he fourd he 
could commit a page of type to complete recollec- 
tion with unusual ease. At school and college 
his marks, which were slightly above the average, 
did not in the least represent his actual grasp of 
the subjects he was supposed to have assimilated ; 
they were simply proof of this unusual mnemonic 
gift. 

The gift was doubly helpful to him because in 
many ways he was almost incredibly absent- 
minded. Indeed in his boyhood it had been a 
grim standing joke with his father that “Edgar 
can lose everything but his trousers!” College 
cured him to some extent, but not greatly. Mean- 
while the early absurd embarrassed smile had 
given place to an embarrassed laugh that was the 
strangest of abortive sounds. It was something 
to hear, not to describe. In most instances it 
took the place of speech, of which Dickory was 
warily chary. 

Our hero’s affiliation with the Silver-tongue 
Syndicate was a pure matter of accident. He 
had approached the uptown office building with 
an introduction to the General Sales Manager of 
the Medwin Woodenware Company. He had 
got off at the wrong floor and into the wrong 
office without realizing it. Then he discovered 
that he had actually left the letter of introduction 
at home in his hall bed-room on Charles Street. 
But he stuttered something about “The Manager,” 
and some moments later was sitting down at the 
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desk of a peculiar-looking bearded individual, in 
shirt sleeves, who chewed the ragged stump of 
a cigar. 

“You desire employment?” 

Dickory’s face contorted in spite of himself 
into his embarrassed abortive laugh, but he said, 
pes.” 

“College education?” 

ese 

Mr. Flacker thought him an odd fish, and his 
eyes narrowed as he observed him. 

“Have you—ah—,” Dickory mustered supreme 
courage. “Have you—ah—something I can do?” 

“What can you do—write?” asked Mr. Flacker 
promptly. 

“Yes,” said Dickory. He wondered what that 
had to do particularly with woodenware. He had 
written a little under a deeply secretive pseudonym 
for one of the college magazines. 

“We-el, I guess I can use you—temporarily, 
anyway.” 

He started Dickory at fifteen dollars. When 
the latter discovered what the firm was, what 
the work was, and that he was evidently in quite 
the wrong galley, wild horses could not have 
prevailed upon his confusion to comment thereon. 
In fact he wrote dissemblingly to his father and 
mother in the Pennsylvania town of his birth that 
he had seen “The Manager,” was properly in- 
stalled, and was doing well. 

He lived by alarm-clock. In his nervousness 
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he bound the Big Ben to the head rail of his 
iron cot. He encured agonies lest he be late to 
the office. On the second day Mr. Flacker put 
down before him a folder entitled “Any Ten 
Speeches for Three Fifty—Our Nonpareil Spe- 
cial Offer,” a printed list of almost innumerable 
titles. “Get an idea of the range of our litera- 
ture,” he commented. Then he gave him a rough 
sketch of a speech to elaborate, an address to be 
used at a rural high school commencement. Dick- 
ory regarded it with horror, but called to his aid 
his unusual memory and a certain facility with 
the pen. He also secured from the stock-room 
samples of the Speeches for Three Fifty, as 
models. He absorbed them lock, stock and bar- 
rel. He became shortly an uninspired but re- 
liable employee of the Silvertongue Syndicate. 
Now the Silvertongue was a peculiar organiza- 
tion. It furnished, so to speak, life-preservers to 
all who sweated with fear in anticipation of hav- 
ing to make a speech,—it dished up golden dis- 
course of every variety under the sun, warranted 
to serve upon every and any occasion. In the 
editorial rooms, where Dickory had his cubicle, a 
certain number of much-advertised “college grad- 
nates” ground all day at preparing copy. From 
the shipping department went forth enough books 
of speeches, orations and addresses completely to 
founder any number of public functions. Spe- 
cially prepared manuscripts, joke books, jury 
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talks, handbooks of public speaking, inspirational 
brochures, books of quotations, compilations of 
monologues, toasts, debates, particularized aids to 
eloquence for doctor, lawyer, minister, merchant 
and ward politician,—ten thousand times ten 
thousand they spun from the presses of the Silver- 
tongue. The stock room was a catacombs of 
potential oratory, a powder-magazine of elocu- 
tionary pyrotechnics. Edgar Dock lived, breathed 
and had his being in the midst of multitudinous 
gripping, crowd-swaying, go-getting, detonating, 
sob-surprising, tear-teasing, laugh-provoking, 
surefire, uplifting, arousing, arresting, pillorying, 
paralyzing exhortations, bejewelled with apt quo- 
tations, convulsing jests, pithy parables, striking 
parallels, cogent arguments, thunderous periods, 
and a thousand other glittering incrustations. At 
least, that was the general idea. 

At first he sank like a stone into this sea of 
bewildering literature. He came to the surface 
gasping,—grasping at straws,—at addresses for 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, the Knights of 
Pythias, the Grand Courts of Calanthe and the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Stags; at . 
speeches devised for candidates for the Mayoralty 
or for General Sewage Commissioner ; for West~ 
ern Star Banquets, Jewish Sisterhoods, ancient 
Hibernian gatherings; at Inspiration Messages 
on such subjects as “Get on the Golden Ladder,” 
“Why a Hundred Percenter Can’t Lose,” “Hitting 
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the Line o’ Life,” “Go-Getter and Goat-Getter” ; 
at spoutings to be used for the openings of 
armories, of chain-stores, at automobile societies, 
federations of women’s clubs and insurance con- 
ventions; at general spiels on the “League of 
Nations,” “The Volstead Act,” “The Future Be- 
fore You,” “The Past Behind You,” “The City 
Manager Plan of Government,” “What of the 
Negro?” “Our Pastor,” “Sunbeams on the Sunny 
Side,” “Grand Old Uncle Sam.” 

It appalled. It appealed. He struck out, at 
first desperately, blindly, then with more and 
more exhilaration in this sea of words. He sat- 
urated himself with the Silvertongue Syndicate’s 
literature. He wrote furiously. All day he 
rounded impossible periods and slaved at dev- 
astating jest and anecdote. 

And that vast inner amusement that the 
printed word had always evoked for him, grew 
and grew, swelled and swelled without outlet 
beneath his shabby vest. By this time his parents 
had discovered his deception, but, “At any rate,” 
his father mused with some thankfulness, “Ed- 
gar’s landed a job. If he can only keep it—!” 

He kept it. His work upon the material as- 
signed to him was not brilliant, but it was satis- 
factory. Then came his day of rude awakening. 
He had been with the Silvertongue six months. 
And that morning he saw—The Girl! 

She was slim and blonde, and her advent upon 
his vision had made him ten minutes late to the 
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office. Her Airedale slipped his leash at the 
corner of Forty-Second Street and Broadway. 
Dickory, by mere luck, grabbed it by the collar 
just as a “Yello Kab” missed it by inches. He 
returned the dog—or rather, with a violent tug 
and a misdirected snap, it returned him—to the 
girl just as she started to raise the faintest, most 
musical cry of dismay. Dickory bowed with. 
great embarrassment, with still-born words that 
refused to leave the roof of his mouth, with an 
immoderate exhibition of the strange facial con- 
tortion that was his smile. Then she was gone, 
with a bright thankful nod, through the milling 
Broadway crowd. 

When Dickory reached the office and glided 
as unobtrusively as possible to his desk, he be- 
came immediately aware that Flacker’s eye was 
upon him from a distance. Dock slumped into 
his desk-chair and apparently plunged into work. 
But his brain was spinning. The wage-slave had 
awakened! Ah God, to hie immediately forth 
and find her again,—to mount a fast-flying Hand- 
ley-Page and search for her aeronautically the 
ends of the earth! But was he worthy! He 
picked up some proofs before him and stared at 
them. They constituted a burning oration on 
strength of character and will-power which he 
himself had recently prepared. He read the ring- 
ing lines, “Say to Yourself I Will, I Will, I Will! 
You Can, You Can!” 

Good! The die was cast; the Rubicon was 
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crossed; he would inaugurate a complete change 
of character by demanding at once a raise in 
salary! He arose smartly, with firm step left his 
cubicle, with firm step approached the distant 
toiling Flacker. 

Two minutes later he was back in the cubicle, 
his brain spinning in a different fashion. A bolt 
from the blue! Flacker had horrible indigestion 
that morning, and not only had he sharply re- 
fused the raise but had acridly remarked that if 
Dickory was again late to his work he would be 
incontinently “fired”! “A Slave; a Slave; a 
Wage Slave!” Dickory groaned to himself and 
glared at the copy-paper upon which he had begun 
to compose “Our Starry Banner—A High School 
Oration.” Adjectives glittered in his mind, but 
they were mainly applicable to hazel eyes, camel- 
lia skin, golden hair, and a figure like a swaying 
birch or—or something. Other adjectives—men- 
tally directed at Flacker—were quite unpresent- 
able for publication. And he, Dickory, her 
Knight, her potential Champion, languished here, 
bound hand and foot as a mere Minion at a miser- 
able Pittance! Oh, inconceivable Shame! 

Then the Minion raised his head and saw 
Flacker gazing intently at him through the glass, 
The bearded one came round and stood in his 
doorway. “Fired; really fired this time!” thought 
Dickory. But “Dock,” said Flacker, rather 
kindly, “I am delivering an address to-morrow 
evening before—ahem—the National Association 
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of Publicity Experts at the Regal Hotel. If you 
care to attend I shall be glad to have you make 
use of this card.” He laid a neatly printed white 
square upon Dickory’s desk and was gone. 

This then was his attempt at amends! 

Dickory breathed deeply, a quivering sigh of 
relief. He regarded the card. “The National 
Association of Publicity Experts invites you to 
be present—” He skipped to the title of Mr. 
Flacker’s speech: “The Door Marked ‘Oppor- 
tunity’” by Oliver Wendell Holmes Flacker, 
Managing Editor of The Silvertongue Syndicate.” 
He was still regarding it when Mr. Flacker again 
appeared “—And, Dock, I should like you to go 
through this list of our special offer of ‘Any Ten 
Speeches for Three Fifty’ and weed out the dead 
wood as you suggested yesterday. I think it is 
a good suggestion. I want a thorough revision 
of this list, want it brought snappily up-to-the- 
minute. Have it for me by noon, will you?” 

Dickory gurgled assent. Flacker marched off 
murmuring, “All right editorially, but the young- 
ster needs a freshening of fibre, more bounce! 
I was too short with him this morning. If he 
comes to the dinner—give him a chance to feel 
he is really part of an Inspirational Organization ; 
familiar with the Men who Count in Big Things. 
Don’t Kill the Ambition, that’s my theory; 
Strengthen it, Stimulate it, Treat One’s Em- 
ployees like Potential Men of Affairs! My 
Theory !” 
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And he thought he would just make a note of 
some of those phrases before he forgot them. 
They could be worked in with effect. 

The idea of his going to Mr. Flacker’s dinner 
caused Dickory a slight palpitation of the heart. 
But at once he had determined to be present. It 
was some sign of perferment, at any rate! Then 
he wrenched his mind away from hazel eyes, red 
lips, camellia skin, and onto the list of “Any Ten 
Speeches” before him. He proceeded to edit. 


“Gosh!? moaned lonely Dickory in his hall bed- 
room that evening, under the sputtering welsbach, 
“Oh, Gosh,—will I ever see her again? . . . And 
where on earth will I get a dress-suit?” it sud- 
denly occurred to him. 

He hied forth to try and rent one. At the cor- 
ner of Sixth Avenue and Eleventh he ran into 
some one. “Hel-lo, Dickory!” ejaculated Tom 
Herriot, “where are you taking your feet?’ Tom 
having been one of the few people at college Dock 
had shyly claimed as friend. It evolved that Tom 
was trying to paint and occupied a studio over 
on Eleventh Street. ‘Come on, Dickory,—come 
over and have a—” Tom tilted his elbow signifi- 
cantly. Dickory dolefully shook his head. “Never 
did in my life, as you know, Tom. Besides, I— 
V’m hunting a—a dress-suit.” He smiled twist- 
edly. Tom laughed. “You idiot! This time of 
night? What do you want it for?’ Dickory 
told him. “Then—but listen—it’s all right. We’re 
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about the same height. Borrow mine, see! I’d 
give it you now, but Joe Swayne, a friend of mine, 
wanted it to-night. . . . But don’t forget, Dick- 
ory,” he urged as they parted. “You can change 
in the studio. You’ve got the number? Good. 
Don’t forget! Just drop in and dress here to- 
morrow evening!” 

The next day at the office passed in a whirl 
of anticipation for the recluse Dock. As the hour 
approached for him to depart for Tom’s he be- 
came more and more nervous. Suppose he 
couldn’t find the Regal Hotel? He looked it up 
carefully in the telephone book. Suppose he was 
too late? He carefully verified the hour (eight 
o’clock) and stowed the card in an inside pocket 
to be sure. He could not keep his mind on the 
“Historical Address for the Noble Order of Red- 
skins” which he was endeavoring to compose. 
Consequently he was late and did not get away 
from the office till six. At the last minute he 
stuffed in his pocket several manuscripts, checked 
and queried by Flacker, upon which (he believed 
in his innocence) he could do a stroke or two of 
work after the dinner was over. He departed in 
wild absentmindedness of demeanor, rousing an 
extra giggle from several belated stenos by whom 
he was sardonically known in the office as “the 
young girl’s dream.” 

Tom Herriot opened, roaring welcome, at Dick- 
ory’s fluttering knock. ‘“Here’s the old soup and 
fish—all laid out for you!” He indicated the 
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evening garb disposed upon a large couch in the 
bareish studio. ‘This is Joe Swayne—Joe, Dick- 
ory!” A large, affable figure rose from a chair 
in the corner. 

“Studs and tie in the bed-room, Dick. Need 
any help?” 

“N-no thanks. I'll, I’ll change now I guess.” 

“Hop to it!” 

Dickory modestly closed the door of Herriot’s 
bedroom and proceeded to divest himself of his 
everyday suit and to replace it in the suitcase he 
had brought. Tom had said he could leave the 
suitcase there and call for it after the dinner. 
“But won’t this affair be late?” he questioned 
through the door. “Oh, no,” answered Dickory in 
muffled tones, “I expect to leave early.” 

Wrestling with his collar-button and Tom’s 
studs, which last delayed him, he was aware of 
certain cordial and hearty ejaculations without. 
“Over the hot sands!” exuberated the boon-com- 
panion called Swayne, and audibly smacked his 
lips. “I’m your battleship. Here’s a christen- 
ing,” returned Tom. 

Dickory finally emerged in full regalia to note 
the two companions lifting cocktail glasses from 
the vicinity of the model throne. “Oh, you look 
great—absatively !” cried Tom. “But golly, man, 
you’re white, white as paper. MHere’s the very 
thing for you,” he held up the shaker, “just a little 
snifter before you go!” 

“No, I don’t think I~” 
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“Oh, sure! Set you just right! You’re nerv- 
ous. That’s what’s the matter. Come on, Dick- 
ory.” 

Dickory weakened. 

He coughed a good deal. 

“One more,” cried Tom; and Swayne echoed 
him. 

Dickory began to feel his nervousness pass. 
Indeed, after the third, he subsided upon the 
couch with a warm access of confidence and reck- 
lessness surging through him. 

“Old Gordon never hurt any one, did you, Gor- 
don?” Tom inquired of the bottle, and the shaker 
was refilled again. Again it was emptied. 

“Come on, Dickory, old man! ’Nother divi- 
dend!” 

But Dickory finally waved him away. “I— 
must—start—now,” he carefully enunciated. 

“Get you a taxi,” cried the positively blithe 
Tom, and took up the ’phone. 

Fen. no, no!” 

“Sure! Su-ure! We’re going uptown to a show 
anyway. Take you up. Eh, Swayne?’ Swayne 
assented with intonation a trifle blurred. The 
next Dickory knew they were in a “Yellow” turn- 
ing into Fifth Avenue. 

Time waits not for “snifters,” and traffic was 
difficult. “What is it?” asked Tom. 

“Real Hotel,” said Dickory, “I—I mean, 
Re-gal !” 

“Regal,” said Tom through the slide window. 
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“Hotel—don’t you mean Club?” he turned to 
Dickory. 

“Blicity Spurts Club,” Dickory responded 
dreamily. 

For the tenth time the cab jarred to a check 
at a cross-town traffic signal. 

“But where is it, Dickory?” Tom seemed to be 
laughing and nudging him all the time. 

“Fortyumpth off Fif’.” 

“Forty Fifth jew say?’ 

“Number Thirry Six.” 

“East or West?” 

- WES 

Dickory had lost track of a great deal when 
finally, at 8:45, they drew up before a patently 
staring numeral Thirty Six on a cross-street. 
Tom Herriot and Joe Swayne raised a hoarse 
cheer as Dickory descended from the cab and 
moved with extra dignity toward the doorway. 
They drove off. 

“Club Banquet,” said Dickory, positively sway- 
ing with dignity, to the uniformed door-man. The 
hall before him floated a little mistily. 

“Banquet? Yessir. Elevator over there. 
Fourth Floor.” 

A moment later the stag at eve stepped out at 
a coat-checking counter. He removed, with states- 
manlike deliberation, his hat and overcoat. 

As he turned from receiving his check, a man 
came hastily across the floor of a further room, 
and hesitated. 
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“Doc’s late,’ Dickory heard him announce 
worriedly to the empty room. He glanced at 
Dock, glanced away again, spun on his heel, 
striking his hands together anxiously. 

But Dickory had caught the name. 

“Dock? But I’m Dock,” he said loudly. He 
struggled to find his invitation card in his inner 
pocket. Instead he hauled forth the manuscripts 
with which he had left the office. Why on earth 
had he brought these? He had wondered vaguely 
what that bulge was, inside his coat collar. As 
for the invitation, he must have forgotten it. He 
dropped the manuscripts. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” The other man 
had picked them up, glanced at the evident oratory 
upon them, and had hurried up to Dickory. “I 
should have known you of course. Glad you in- 
troduced yourself. Delayed, I supposed. Never 
mind. Come in! Come in!” (“Thank God! 
Never have known him! Thought he was a much 
older man! But these writers run so to youth 
nowadays!” went his secret thoughts.) He 
gathered up Dickory’s arm with a swoop and 
piloted him rapidly into a lighted room and along 
the outer edge of occupied tables to a very long 
raised one, coruscating with crystal and silver. 
At it many gentlemen in evening clothes were 
already seated. He steered Dickory to a chair. 
The diner-out sat down forcibly and gazed 
blankly over some flowers at many ladies and 
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gentlemen in evening dress seated at many tables 
before and below him. 

The gentleman on his left was peering over at 
Dickory’s place-card. Edgar raised it to his own 
eyes, but the letters whirled and jigged so fran- 
tically that “Shoo!” he petulantly exclaimed, and 
dropped it beneath the table. 

“You’re the famous ‘Doc,’ then?” queried the 
man on his left. He leaned across him. “This 
is the ‘Doc!’” he informed the gentleman on 
Dickory’s right. 

“Delayed, eh?” he went on. “Too bad the 
dinner’s half over.” 

“Oh,” Dickory enunciated, “I—never—humph 
—eat. Doctor’s orders!” 

Nevertheless, a course was set before him. He 
tasted it; then perceived that he had better not. 
Food had an effect—. He closed his eyes. 

He opened them later and began to wonder a 
little. Why was he at a table that sat so far above 
the others? Where was Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Flacker? What of “The Door Marked Oppor- 
tunity”? But the warmth of the room, following 
so closely upon so much beverage, filled him with 
a sudden unconquerable drowsiness. He waved 
away the waiter. When his consciousness next 
cleared, a demitasse was before him. 

Dickory made a face at it. He hated coffee. 
Some way over on his left some one arose and 
began with “Ladies and Gentlemen.” Maybe it 
was Flacker ? 
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“our most distinguished guest of the eve- 
ning—conductor of that daily pillar of profundity 
with which all of you have been so long familiar. 
This is the first time the ‘Doc’ has appeared in 
public captivity. He has finally broken a rule of 
long standing to be with us to-night. His modesty 
is well-known; it has reached the extent of refus- 
ing to be photographed for publication. Gaze 
therefore, at last, upon these heroic lineaments! 
You behold before you the one and only original 
and immortal ‘Doc’ in the flesh! And so, ladies 
and gentlemen, without further preamble, I leave 
him the floor!” 

“Go on, Doc!” said the man on Dickory’s left, 
after a burst of acclamation and a certain disturb- 
ing pause, filled with a low buzz of comment. 
“Go on, Doc! Get up!” 

The sudden realization struggled in Dickory 
with the surging warmth of confidence that he 
had imbibed. They were actually calling upon 
him for a speech! He rose, with elegant delibera- 
tion, to his feet. 

He smiled, that strange abortive contorted 
smile. His wild light brown locks crowned a face 
no longer pale. There was an immediate crackle 
of applause. Then that inimitable contortion of 
countenance faded; but words leaped to his 
memory in almost overpowering number, multi- 
tudinous, gripping, sob-surprising, tear-teasing, 
laugh-provoking, sure-fire, uplifting, arousing, ar- 
resting, paralyzing exhortations, bejewelled with 
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apt quotations, convulsing jests, pithy parables, 
striking parallels, cogent arguments, thunderous 
periods, and a thousand other glittering incrusta- 
tions. 

That vast inner amusement that the printed 
word had always evoked in him need swell no 
longer without outlet beneath a shabby vest. Here 
was his hour! 

Knuckles resting upon the table, he enunciated 
very distinctly: 

“Any Ten Speeches for Three Fifty! Any 
Ten! Lil’ Speech of My Own!” 

“Courage, coolness, conviction, persuasion,” the 
words from one of the pithiest of the Silvertongue 
texts rang in his head as he began. He glanced 
down at the manuscripts before him. But, though 
his attention caught a paragraph here and there, 
he soared above them. Edgar Dock, newborn, 
firm and rugged of jaw, uplifted of chin, right 
hand thrust into his vest Napoleonically, drew 
himself up to his full five feet nine and gazed 
sternly around the room. Great words of thrill- 
ing import crowded to his tongue. 

“There is no gran’er manifeshun,” he began, 
“of the power of human min’ than that of an 
orator launched sudly without warning on the 
ocean of improv—improvzashun; an’ spreadin’ 
his sails,” he stepped back dramatically, arms out- 
spread. His left-hand neighbor saved him from 
going backward off the dais of the speakers’ table 
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by a quick clutch. “Guidin’ his bark,” Dickory 
regained his equilibrium superbly, “among all the 
quicks an’ rocksands that beset his way ; mounting 
triumphantly,” and here his utterance cleared, and 
his voice did mount—shrilly, “on billow after 
tempestuous billow!” 

There was a fusillade of crackling cackles and 
hand-clappings. Dickory flapped for silence. 

“The course of nature,” he buoyantly declared, 
“will be the same to-morrow that it is to-day, and 
the future will resemble the past. The uncon- 
quered Roman legions under Varus near the head- 
waters of the Ems, and Stephen Langton at Run- 
nymede, wrested from General Sherman a signa- 
ture that in our own time has emancipated mil- 
lions of bondmen. I know a pious mother who 
was explaining to her little girl the condition of 
the Holy Martyrs thrown to the lions. ‘Ma, that 
lion out in the back isn’t getting nothing,’ lisped 
the tiny tot who shrewdly perceived the true sig- 
nificance of the scene. Such is Independence 
Day’s most valuable lesson to us. And such was 
our great leader, born in a log cabin, for a hun- 
dred years the cynosure of all eyes and guarantee 
of this indissoluble union of indestructible states. 
For remember! ‘Tell the man to ring!’ he is said 
to have cried in hearing of the old bell ringer in 
the grand old belfry who thereupon bent to the 
rope of the grand old bell upon whose brazen 
throat was engraved the words, 
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Their arms white as the Bars, 
Their cheeks rosy as the Stripes, 
Their eyes brighter than the Stars, 
Women are God’s finest types!” 


A roar of laughter drowned Dickory’s voice. 
He flapped frantically until it somewhat abated. 
“Think of it!” he rolled on like a mighty river. 
“Think of it! To-day he is in a horse-case; he 
must know all the details of ring-bone, spavin, 
heaves and broken wind; to-morrow he must dis- 
cuss the principles of recovering the wages of a 
servant girl. The lawyer probes the highest and 
lowest springs of human action—but a taste for 
liquor was hereditary in that man and as soon as 
he got on his feet he went back to Peekskill! 
“Yet for the moment,” and now Dickory’s 
eyes flashed and he raised his right hand dra- 
matically, “for the moment the batteries stopped 
playing and the firing ceased along the British 
lines. Without the beating of a drum or the 
blast of a bugle to cheer their steady charge, the 
gaunt spectre of famine like a hungry vulture 
brooded over the gallant sailors rotting at our 
docks. ‘Titanic forces and insuperable obstacles, 
apathetic elements on mimic battlefields,—ah, 
friends, friends, the life of a locomotive engineer 
is indeed filled with sunshine and shadow! 
“And it has not been two hundred years,” 
Dickory continued passionately, “since the war- 
whoop of the original Iroquois sounded where 
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to-day ten thousand furnaces fling to the black 
night sky their painted blazon of industry. There, 
but a few decades ago the wigwam’s solitary 
embers burned,—and recently, Mr. Toastmaster, 
I delivered an address to three hundred unmar- 
ried school-teachers where, sir, though it were 
uttered as a matter of commendation and compli- 
ment, I was compelled to dissent from the asper- 
sion which the honorable member had cast upon 
my friend. 

“Would to God it might all pass away like a 
hideous dream!” he cried. ‘Such it was that 
lost Mirabeau his unbounded popularity in Paris 
when rich and poor began immediately to clamor 
for his blood, from the cottage of the humble to 
the closet of the cultured!” 

He paused, gasping because of the uproar. 
Snorts, groans, hiccoughs and wails of the de- 
lirious reached him but faintly. He continued 
with impetus: 

“Why then do we accept this gift? Why are 
contingent fees growing in size and frequency? 
And why are private hospitals essential? It is 
a plain business proposition! What does the great 
Lord Bacon say, ‘Speaking maketh a ready man, 
reading maketh a full man, and, looking through 
Nature up to Nature’s God, may we not ask in 
ringing tones that cogent question, ‘Who made the 
Business Man?’ ” 

Again a clamor of laughter halted Dickory’s 
impassioned if inextricably tangled periods. But 
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he closed thunderously with this magnificent per- 
oration: 

“They have two or more superb palaces each,” 
he cried, “we know not wherein to lay our heads. 
When they buy pictures, statues, basso-relievos, 
they forget that it was from the rocks of Torres 
Vedras that the waves of the French Conquest 
first permanently receded! Then turn, sisters of 
Zion, to the infant Moses among the bullrushes, 
watched by the sisterly love of Miriam! Amid 
the rush and worry, the wear and tear of the 
rapid pace of our American life, if we look up 
to the eternal hills, we can yet perceive a purity 
of progress that reflects glory upon our dear old 
Alma Mater, Mother Bowdoin. Such is the spirit 
that crossed the broad and darkling seas in the 
Mayflower and founded our great Republic! 

“Fiat justitia ruat coelum!” he ended grandly. 
“But one thing I wish definitely understood! If 
the power is granted me to create such a board of 
commission, as some tall cliff that lifts its awful 
form, swells from the vale and midway leaves the 
storm, I would remind you of the old darkey who 
entered the drug-store in Richmond and inquired, 
‘Boss, will you call de Colonel on de telephone ?’ 
It was done, and all night a sleepless country 
waited for the burning word, which I take at this 
last as a twofold reason for welcoming the return 
of this day of festive meeting, and, in this con- 
nection, when I think of how the sons of Alabama 
charged up El Caney’s shot-scarred slope, main- 
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taining by their brave example the glory of the 
commonwealth we all love, I am reminded of the 
story of the Scotchman who, upon entering the 
fish market with his inquisitive dog perceived the 
wise canine dead upon his country’s altar wrapped 
in folds of sable hue. With which significant 
illustration of the infamy of this measure I will 
close my remarks, as Chancellor of the University 
of the Cape of Good Hope, by exclaiming with 
Cicero: ‘Vivas ducunt de marmore vultus!’” 

He ceased. He swayed. His face broke into 
that inimitable smile. He sat down suddenly. 
Good heavens, what had he been saying! 

But the room rocked with salvoes. He heard 
the rattling applause, and the voices shouting with 
laughter, as in a dream. 

“Better than any ten speeches J ever heard! 
. . . But what are you people trying to put over 
on me?” said a jovially rumbling voice behind 
him. “Yes, I’m really Angus—‘Doc’ Angus. And 
I owe you all sorts of apologies for being so late. 
But my flivver broke down coming over from 
Brooklyn... This is my daughter Jean. You 
know I said I’d bring her . . . But who in time 
is this young man? He’s a holy wonder!” 

“Oh, yes, yes, indeed! Oh, I see! Well isn’t 
this ... Who are you?” said a voice in Dick- 
ory’s ear. He twisted around in his seat to con- 
front the flushed, embarrassed and bewildered 
face of the Toastmaster. 

“Dock,” said Dickory faintly. Then he gulped, 
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he rose. For he found himself staring at the girl 
of yesterday morning. 

“But, young man, J’m ‘Doc’ Angus,” her father 
smiled at him. 

People were standing up everywhere, craning 
to see. 

“T don’t understand? Where’s Mr. Flacker?” 
faltered Dickory. “Did he hear me?” Momen- 
tary trepidation clutched him. 

“Flacker? Flacker?” returned the bewildered 
Toastmaster. 

“Mr. Flacker. Yes. He invited me to this 
Publicity Experts Banquet.” 

“Publicity Experts? But, my dear fellow, this 
is the Twilight Round Table Club!” 

“At Thirty Six West Forty Seventh Street?” 

“Oh, no, no, son,” said the stout gray-haired 
Angus kindly. “This is Thirty Six West Forty 
Fifth.” 

“And this is our Guest of Honor, the famous 
‘Doc’? Angus, columnist of the New York 
Sphere!” put in the Toastmaster impressively. 

Dickory stared, gulped, blushed; then his laugh 
for the first time burst its bounds outright. “Oh 
Lord,” he stammered, “Oh, gracious! Why, yes, 
—! I read your column!” 

“Good Lord,” he repeated, now entirely sobered, 
“T’'m frightfully sorry!” But his eyes were on 
the girl. ‘You wouldn’t remember me—” he 
faltered. 

Her eyes widened. She too laughed. “Why, of 
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course I do! Father, I know him. He was the 
man who rescued ‘Binkie’ yesterday!” 

“Your speech was simply marvelous!” She 
held out her hand. 

“But what’s your name then, youngster?” the 
gray-haired man wondered. 

“D-dickory—just Dickory Dock!” 

At this moment another male form pushed, 
apologizing, past Angus. Dickory’s right arm 
was pumped. “Wonderful, boy! Oh yes, I 
knew you weren’t the ‘Doc’—so do half the peo- 
ple here. But you were wonderful. Meet me 
after the other speeches. Wait for me. Don’t 
forget! Got a proposition. I’m Hazeltine, pro- 
ducer of the ‘Bon Bon Box Revue.’ Want to see 
you badly!” The man was gone. ° 

The Toastmaster had returned to his chair. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” Dickory heard him. “A 
most remarkable mistake has occurred which has, 
nevertheless, considerably added to your enter- 
tainment this evening—” 

So go and hear Dickory’s special number in 
the “Bon Bon Box Revue.” It is said to have 
convulsed metropolitan audiences all winter. It 
is announced as 

SCRAMBLED SPEECH MEDLEY 
BerTeER THAN Any TEN SPEECHES You EVER 
HEARD 
He Rotts His Own! 

Edgar Dock has spurned forever the helotage 

of the Silvertongue Syndicate. Forever! But, 
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alas, the débutante daughter of the noted column- 
ist of The Sphere has married the son of the 
President of the Second National Bank of Day- 
ton, Ohio! 
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